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RESIDENT ROO SVELT as oa gel 
of Peace is a spcigeige® as evoked 
throughout the nati a chorus of con- 
gratulation and, so the cables inform us, a 
general expression of praise from the civilized 
nations, including both Japan and Russia. 
Peace may or may not be definitely con- 
cluded. But his part, which has been lim- 
ited to bringing about direct negotiations 
between the two belligerents, has already 
been crowned with success. It is a success 
not only for the President and for the State 
Department at Washington (which city has 
been chosen as the place for the peace nego- 
tiations), but for the United States as a 
whole, by reason of the wise and strategic 
position in which it places us among the 
nations; and a success for the American brand 
of diplomacy—shirt-sleeve diplomacy it has 
been derisively termed—which simply con- 
sists in saying what you mean and looking 
the other party straight in the eye when you 
say it. Not that such negotiations as the 
President has so successfully conducted can 
be carried on without careful deliberation 
and study. The more direct the dealing in 
such matters the more necessary it is that 
the work of preparation be 
skilfully done and the methods 
and aims wisely chosen. Ac- 
cording to the special dis- 
patches from St. Petersburg 
to the London Times, the 
President’s intervention was 
very far from being an im- 
promptu affair. After the 
battle of Mukden he proceeded 
to sound the governments of 
Great Britain, France and 
Germany as to the acceptabili- 
ty of his intervention. The 
diplomatic part of the work 
was done weeks ago. Re- 
ceiving satisfactory assur- 
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JAP: YOU CAN CATCH HIM 
EASIER THAN I 


—Ruhse in St. Paul Pioneer Press 
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Mie 
ances, he waited for the ‘‘psychological 
moment,’’ which came after Admiral 


Togo’s victory. On Wednesday, June 7, 
therefore, our ambassador in St. Peters- 
burg asked an audience at Tsarskoe Selo, and 
by virtue of Clause III in the Hague Con- 
vention, which provides that mediatory 
advances shall never be considered an un- 
friendly act by disputing powers, secured 
the Czar’s assent to the course pursued. If 
peace is concluded, therefore, it is another 
triumph for humanity due to the once 
ridiculed Hague Convention, which owes its 
existence to the Czar himself. 


HE gain America has made by the 
negotiations for peace and their out- 
come is a gain in international prestige and 
influence. ‘All that the European govern- 
ments have lost through their timidity,’’ 
says Baron de Constant, of France, one of 
the eminent statesmen of his nation, ‘‘the 
government of the United States has gained.”’ 
The Paris Temps says: “It might have 
been thought that France could have played 
the great réle which has fallen to the United 
States, but circumstances otherwise decided. 
France can, however, rejoice 
in the success of her sister 
republic, which is due to 
President Roosevelt’s spirit 
and readiness of decision.’ 
The Vienna press, according 
to the Associated Press, re-echo 
the congratulatory tone of the 
French journals. The situa- 
tion seems to warrant the fol- 
lowing statement of the case 
by the Providence Journal: 
Only a few years ago we oc- 
cupied but a very subordinate 
position among the nations. We 
had no more part in the guidance 


of the larger affairs of the world 
than a child has in the conduct 
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SPROUTED! 
—Evans in Cleveland Leader 


of the affairs of a family, and no one thought of 
trusting us with any such delicate international 
business as we have now successfully completed. 
We had neither the prestige nor the diplomats 
that warranted the first-class Powers in inviting 
us into their councils, much less making us their 
spokesman and leader. That our recognized 
position in this respect is now so conspicuously 
changed is proper cause for honorable self-satis- 
faction—not more that we have acquired in- 
creased influence as a world Power than that we 
have been able to use it so distinctively for the 
benefit of civilization and humanity. 

Four times has the President intervened in 
the last few years in the general interests of 
peace and humanity: first in having given 
actual life tothe moribund Hague arbitration 
tribunal by submitting to it its first case— 
the dispute between Mexico and this country 
over the Pious Fund; second, in obliging 
Europe to settle peacefully the Venezuelan 
affair; third, in proposing a second peace 
conference at the Hague; fourth, in now 
intervening to bring about negotiations for 


peace. 


A MERICAN public sentiment on the Pres- 
ident’s course in this matter is all one 
way apparently. The toneof his ‘ identical 
note’’ to Japan and Russia is regarded as 
above criticism; but it is alse regarded as 


unprecedented in diplomatic annals. The 


note reads as follows: 

The President feels that the time has come 
when in the interest of all mankind he must 
endeavor to see if it is not possible to bring to 
an end the terrible and lamentable conflict now 
being waged. With both Russia and Japan the 


United States has inherited ties of friendship and 
good will. It hopes for the prosperity and wel- 
fare of each, and it feels that the progress of the 
world is set back by the war between those two 
great nations. 

The President accordingly urges the Russian 
and Japanese Governments, not only for their 
own sakes, but in the interest of the whole civil- 
ized world, to open direct negotiations for peace 
with each other. The President suggests that 
those peace negotiations be conducted directly 
and exclusively between the belligerents; in other 
words, that there may be a meeting of Russian 
and Japanese plenipotentiaries or delegates with- 
out any int2rmediary, in order to see if it is not 
possible for those representatives of the two 
Powers to agree to terms of peace. The Presi- 
dent earnestly asks that the Russian Government 
do now agree to such a meeting, and is asking the 
Japanese Government likewise to agree. 

While the President does not feel that any in- 
termediary should he called in in respect to the 

eace negotiations themselves, he is entirely will- 
ing to do what he properly can, if the two Powers 
concerned feel that his services will be of aid in 
arranging the preliminaries as to the time and 
place of meeting. But if even these preliminaries 
can be arranged directly between the two Powers, 
or in any other way, the President will be glad, 
as his sole purpose is to bring about a meeting 
which the whole civilized world will pray may 
result in peace. 

This, according to The Evening Post (New 
York), ‘‘constitutes a precedent.’’ To quote 
further: 

The innovation consists in accompanying a 
proffer of good offices with a concrete recom- 
mendation—to negotiate directly. Generally 
speaking, no such counsel is in order until the 
warring nations have given the neutral peace- 
maker some kind of mediatorial standing. It 


PEACE UP-TO DATE 
—Bush in N. Y. World 
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ARMISTICE? 


seems, however, to be a case in which the Presi- 
dent’s direct method injects into the formalities 
of diplomacy a refreshing element of common 
sense. 

A similar view is taken by The Sun (New 
York): 

No doubt a new phrase could be invented to 
describe what is undoubtedly a new process for 
the performance of good offices between nation 
and nation. The new phrase is not needed. It 
is quite enough that the thing has been done, that 
the belligerents. have accepted the President’s 
suggestion and that events are already moving 
toward direct negotiations for peace. 


HAT Roosevelt ‘‘is the man of the hour,”’ 

is, the Detroit Tribune thinks, shown 

by the recent events. ‘‘ From being regarded 

as a fire-eating, ‘big-stick’ proponent, the 

President has, by virtue of the same qualities, 

suddenly become the dominant figure in 

the national field and the heaviest factor for 

peace.”’ ‘‘A nation may well be proud to 

be a peacemaker under such conditions,” 
says the Baltimore American. It adds: 

President Theodore Roosevelt has, by his frank 
and manly appeal to Japan and Russia to cease 
their fighting, turned the eyes of the whole world 
toward this government, and should thi: appeal, 
as now seems probable. be followed by a final 
cessation of hostilities, this republic will hold even 
a higher position than before among the civilized 
nations of the globe. 

The Baltimore Herald thinks that ‘‘it 
speaks volumes for the peaceful intentions 
of this country that it can take this im- 
portant step without arousing the resent- 
ment of Russia or the suspicion of any other 
_ country.’”’ The Washington Star notes that 
the attitude assumed by the United States 
in its international relations, ‘‘at peace with 


all the world, in alliance with 
no other power,”’ has left us 
“free to move in any direc- 
tion to further the ends of 
civilization ’’ without arousing 
suspicion of ulterior motives. 
“‘In rising to this position the 
United States has, perhaps, 
demonstrated more clearly 
than ever its peculiar province 
in the world field.” 


Saigon terms of peace Ja- 

pan will ask must, of 
course, remain unknown until 
the government at Tokio sees 
fit to formulate and announce 
them. But considerable in- 
sight into Japan’s state of mind 
on the subject is given by Baron Suyematsu, 
whose voice is beyond doubt the unofficial 
voice of official Tokio. Writing in the London 
Outlook, he says: ‘‘We want a peace which 
will ensure tranquillity in the Far East at 
least for a generation or two. We are not 
aggressive or greedy but our end must be at- 
tained.’’ Now the words of the Baron carry 
such weight, he is so peculiarly the exponent 
of his country’s world policy to the Western 
nations, that his statements_are the object 
of animated comment in Europe at this 
critical juncture. Here are his further 
words in the London organ of British 
imperialism already named: 

I have noticed that on the part of the outsider 
there has been a misconception of the situation. 
He has frequently imagined that Japan is willing 
to come to terms 
anyhow if only 
peace could be 
oe ge up. This 

ind of miscon- 
ception must be 
put aside. I often 
personally expe- 
rience a sort of 
chagrin upon 
being told by out- 
siders who advo- 
cate peace in such 
a way, that we 
are only anxious 
to get some kind 
of peace. As a 
matter of princi- 
ple, of course, we 
value peace just 
as much as any- 
oneelse, but when 
we come to the 
question of the 

resent contest it 
is most unfortu- 


—Kladderadatsch 

















READY FOR AN ARMISTICE 
— Spencer in Omaha World-Herald 
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BARON DE ROSEN 


He succeeds Count Cassini as Russian Ambassador at 
Washington and will be a weighty factor in peace nego- 
tiations 


nate that people should entertain this kind of mis- 
conception about us. Some even tell us that it is 
fearful that so many human beings should be 
slaughtered. They say that for humanity’s sake 
an armistice should be concluded with a view to 
negotiating peace, and even practical publicists 
speak of similar propositions. We cannot think 
in the same way; such propositions can give ad- 
vantage only to our adversaries. Moreover, one 
must perceive what progress our military and 
naval forces are making. If our adversary is not 
prepared to give us satisfaction, we must be 
allowed to carry on our plan. It is all very well 
to speak of humanity, but no injustice must Le 
perpetuated in the name of humanity. Because 
if a proposition which arises out of the question 
of humanity gives more advantage to one than 
another of the contending parties, it cannot be 
justice. 


HE effect of this utterance has been 
slightly staggering to French organs 

like the Paris Temps. That mouthpiece of 
the Foreign Office has insinuated that the 
Anglo-Saxon powers, eager as they may be 
for the defeat of Russia, do not relish the 
notion of a too-powerful Japan seated upon 
the Pacific. The Vienna Fremdenblatt, an- 
other medium for the expression of official 
and diplomatic aspirations, has even pre- 
dicted an Anglo-Saxon pressure upon Japan 


should Russia’s disappearance from the list 
of great powers impart too “yellow a tinge”’ 
to the complexion of world politics. And 
other dailies have conjectured that if Japan 
went so far as to make an indemnity a con- 
dition precedent to peace and if Russia 
refused point blank to entertain the prop- 
osition, the Anglo-Saxon powers would 
practically take the decision upon that 
delicate point out of the hands of the bellig- 
erents. It was with reference to every one 
of these considerations, say the journals of 
western Europe, that Baron Suyematsu thus 
expressed himself in his London Outlook 
article. We quote again: 

The world should know that in the present war 
Japan staked her very existence, whereas with her 
adversary it is a mere war of caprice. Therefore, 
in the case of Japan’s defeat, it is quite plain from 
the very nature of the matter that the penalty 
she would have to pay would be very heavy. 
As a matter of fact, it would affect her very ex- 
istence. Why, then, in the case of the defeat of 
her adversary, should Russia not be made respon- 
sible for its results in equitable accordance with 
the nature of the affair? I believe, therefore, 
that in the case of our adversary asking for peace 
the satisfaction which she will have to make to 
Japan should inciude the making good of the 
material loss of Japan—in other words, an in- 
demnity. Our adversary has wantonly caused 
us to incur that loss, and it is only fair that she 
should make good that loss, should she be inclined 
to come to terms. Has not our adversary ex- 
acted enormous indemnities from the countries 
who asked peace of her after the wars which she 
had carried on with them? Some say that the 
objection to an indemnity in the present case is 
on the ground that the present war is carried on 


AN ANXIOUS ALLY 


* Pardon, M’sieu, but may I be allowed most respectfully 
to suggest that you have been licked” 


—Triggs in N. Y. Press 














in a neutral land, and therefore there is no ques- 
tion of indemnity to be raised. This contention 
seems to be absurd. The fact that the present 
war has been waged in a neutral land has been a 
unique instance in history. The combatants had 
to spend their blood and treasure just as much 
as if the war was carried on in the territory be- 
longing to one or other of them. The question 
of the justice of taking or giving an indemnity 
can in no way be determined by the fact that the 
war is carried on in a neutral country. Suppose 
a war between two nations be fought on an open 
sea between the fleets of two nations, and one of 
them had to ask peace of the other, the question 
of indemnity would be only decided by the merits 
and circumstances of the matter and not by the 
fact that the battle had taken place on the open 
sea, which does not belong to either of them. 


HE new management of the Equitable 


Life Assurance Society brings a great 
relief to a very. apprehensive public. It is 
not too much to say that the trouble in the 
society, with its $400,000,000 of surplus, af- 
fected the whole world of finance and was hav- 
ing a depressing influence upon the value of 
all kinds of securities. Not only the “‘ paper 
value’’ of these securities was diminished, 
but the actual earning value of industrial 
institutions was beginning to be affected, 
for commercial and financial prosperity is 
largely a matter of psychology, and the 
general fear that something is going to hap- 
pen is as certain to bring it on in the business 
world as the Christian Scientists and mental 
healers tell us it is certain to do so in the 
physical world. The rearrangement of the 
Equitable’s affairs, as so far reached, in- 
volves (1) the sale of a majority of the 1,000 
shares of stock that control the society, 501 
shares passing from Mr. Hyde to Mr. Thomas 
F. Ryan (the price paid by the letter being 
$2,500,000) and by him _ being placed 
in the hands of three trustees, namely, 
Grover Cleveland, George Westinghouse and 
Judge Morgan J. O’Brien. These three men 
are to hold the stock in trust and are em- 
powered to vote for twenty-eight directors 
“‘according to the instructions of the policy- 
holders,’’ and for the remaining twenty-four 
directors in accordance with their own un- 
controlled judgment. Each of the trustees 
has accepted the responsibility. The rear- 
rangement also includes (2) the election of 
Paul Morton (who, up to the first of July, is 
Secretary of the Navy), chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, with practically unlimited 
powers in the administration of the society’s 
affairs. In his hands have been placed, 
at his request, the resignations of the presi- 









THE NEW MANAGEMENT OF THE EQUITABLE 5 


dent, the four vice-presidents, and the finan- 
cial manager of the society, and on June 20 
he announced that he had accepted the res- 
ignations of President Alexander and Vice- 
President Hyde, who are therefore no longer 
officers (though they are still directors) of 
the society. 


AUL MORTON, the new head of the 
Equitable, has been for a year or more 
conspicuously in the public eye. His selec- 
tion in June of last year by President Roose- 
velt as Secretary of the Navy was his first 
introduction into political life,-and during 
one-half of the year that he has served in 
that post he has been under a running fire 
of criticism, not for what he has done as 
Secretary, but for what he had done pre- 
viously as vice-president of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad. The ques- 
tion that. has come prominently to the front 
lately regarding Federal regulation of rail- 
road rates and the enforcement of the Federal 
laws prohibiting secret rebates, directed at- 
tention to Mr. Morton’s record as a railroad 
man. It was found that as traffic manager 
of the Sante Fe railway he had joined in giv- 
ing rebates such as the interstate commerce 
law forbade. In an examination before the 
United States District Court at Los Angeles, 
he testified very frankly on the subject, say- 
ing: ‘‘ We made several endeavors—we tried 
the costly experiment of being honest in this 
thing—living up to the law as we understood 
it and declining to pay rebates—and we lost 
so much business that we found we had got 
to do as the Romans did.’’ Before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in 1901, hehad 
said of a similar course of conduct: “Yes, 
sir, it was an illegal contract. It was illegal 
when we made it, and we knew it.”” These 
utterances have been widely commented on, 
and it is generally assumed that his resigna- 
tion was forced by the ensuing criticism. Mr. 
Morton was born in Detroit forty-eight 
years ago, but has lived most of his life in 
Nebraska, his father being J. Sterling Morton 
who was Secretary of Agriculture in Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Cabinet. After receiving a 
common-school education, Paul went, at the 
age of sixteen, into a railway office in 
Burlington, Iowa, as an office boy. When 
chosen by President Roosevelt as a mem- 
ber of his Cabinet last year, Mr. Morton 
was receiving a salary as a. railway official 
of $36,000 a year, relinquishing that for the 
salary of Secretary of the Navy, which is 
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PAUL MORTON 


The new head of the Equitable may have soon to answer 
for infractions of the anti-rebate law as traffic manager of a 
great railroad a few years ago 


but $8,000. The salary of president of the 
Equitable has been $100,000. What salary 
Mr. Morton will receive is not yet announced. 


. personal career of Mr. Ryan be- 
comes of interest and importance, for 
the control of the Equitable makes him, in 


the judgment of some, ‘“‘practically the 
dominant figure in American finance”’ and 
“‘places him in an invulnerable position in 
his dealings with rival financiers.’”” A sketch 
of his life by James Creelman appears in The 
World (New York), according to which he 
was born in Virginia fifty-four years ago, 
and during the Civil War was left on a farm 
dependent upon two aunts. He received 
nothing more than a common-school educa- 
tion, going to Baltimore as a youth and be- 
coming salesman in a dry-goods store, and, 
later, a clerk in a banking-house. Coming 
to New York, he became a stock-broker, 
secured in time an interest in the Richmond 
Terminal Company, and later joined issues 
with William C. Whitney. Mr. Creelman 
outlines Mr. Ryan’s present position in the 
business world as follows: 


It is a common error to identify Mr. Ryan 
simply as a master of street railway finance. 
That is a mere parochial view of the man. His 
interests involve an immensity of varied business 
stretching from one end of the country to the 
other, and curiously enough, in spite of temporary 
juxtapositions with this or that group of financial 
combinations, he has always managed to preserve 
his independence. 

It was Mr. Ryan who brought together and 
organized interests representing assets of $1,000,- 
000,000 behind the Bank of Commerce, the only 
rival to the National City Bank. He is the vice- 
president and real head of the great Morton 
Trust Company. He is the financial organizer 
and financial master of the Consolidated Tobacco 
Company. He isa director and important stock- 
holder in the Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad 
Company, and also*of}]the,Hocking Valley Rail- 
roadCompany. Heisoneof the’most important 
directors in the Cuba Company which, under the 
leadership of Sir William Van Horne, is providing 
Cuba with railways. He is also a director of the 
Seaboard Air Line, of the American Smelters 
Company, of the Guggenheim Exploration Com- 
pany, of the Bethlehem Steel Company and many 
other of the richest and most powerful business 
organizations of the country. 


HE personal appearance of Mr. Ryan is 
thus described by Mr. Creelman: 


Mr. Ryan, who at one stroke has become the 
most interesting, if not the most potent factor in 
American finance, was described by the late 
William C. Whitney, his partner, as easily the 
most adroit, suave and noiseless man he ever met. 

He is an impressive and handsome figure, tall, 
straight, broad-shouidered, deep-chested, with a 
large head, high brow, big smiling blue eyes, 
powerful nose, a firm mouth shaded by a curling 
mustache of iron-gray, wide, well-curved jaws and 
a formidable chin cleft at the centre. 

He dresses plainly, but with great care, speaks 
in a soft, steady tone, is devoid of gestures and 
looks you straight in the eyes when speaking. 
He has singularly courtly manners, the influence, 
perhaps, of his old-fashioned Virginia origin; but 
notwithstanding the amiable smile, the smooth 
address, the earnest, attentive bearing and the 
low-pitched voice, there is in the powerful frame, 
the fighting jaws and chin and the steady, un- 
blinking glance, something which constantly re- 
minds you of the tremendous will power of the 
man. 


HE effect on the public mind resulting 
from this reorganization has been one 
of relief but not of unalloyed confidence. 
There is a feeling that the danger point has 
been passed, and that the readjustment 
promises a very considerable improvement; 
but Mr. Ryan and Mr. Morton are not ac- 
cepted without the expression of many mis- 
givings as to their motives and plans. The 
Evening Post (New York) objects strenuously 
to Mr. Morton. It says: 
We have felt that its incumbent [the head of 





MR. RYAN, 


the society] ought to be a man 
whose business record was beyond 
the breath of suspicion. That Mr. 
Morton is not such a man is 
sufficiently proved by the fact 
that his career as railway manager 
is at this moment under inves- 
tigation by the Government’s 
lawyers. 

Still more emphatic objection 
is made by the New York 
World, which refers sarcasti- 
cally to a vast scheme of un- 
derground railways in New 
York City in which Mr. Ryan 
is deeply interested and to as- 
sume the management of 
which Mr. Morton had res'gned 
from the secretaryship of the 
navy. “It is obvious,” says 
The World, ‘‘that a great life- 
assurance society might be a 
very valuable annex to a rapid- 
transit company.”’ It thinks 
that the necessity for a special 
legislative investigation of the 
society is now ‘‘more acute 
than ever.”” Again: ‘‘ Instead 
of being Mr. Hyde’s dummy 
directors, the new board will 
be Mr. Ryan’s dummy direc- 
tors. While the change may 
be no worse for the policy-hold- 
ers, it isa grave public men- 
ace.”’ The Pittsburg Dispatch 
also has apprehensions regard- 
ing Mr. Ryan’s motives in 
purchasing the Equitable 
stock, and thinks the policy- 
holders would like ‘‘ more spe- 
cific and binding assurances than have yet 
been vouchsafed.’’ Similar expressions of dis- 
satisfaction come from the Hartford Times, 
the Detroit Free Press, the Springfield Re- 
publican and The Independent (New York). 
The Rochester Post-Express thinks that “‘a 
man more acceptable” than Mr. Morton 
might have been selected and that Mr. 
Cleveland will not be accepted with feelings 
of entire satisfaction because ‘‘his intimate 
relation with many men powerful in Wall 
street has been notorious for years.”” The 
New York Evening Journal begins a charac- 
teristic editorial on the subject as follows: 


Thomas F. Ryan is the new boss of the Equi- 
table. He has been a boss in New York for a long 
time. He has ruled the street car system—mak- 
ing many millions out of that and out of gas. 
He has been a big boss in politics—the real boss 


MR. MORTON AND THE PUBLIC 


THOMAS F. RYAN 


“If Ryan lives twenty years and keeps his health ”” the late W. C. Whitney is 
reported to have said, “‘he wi 


be the richest man in America.” 


of Tammany in matters important TO HIM, for 
uitea longtime. Many a public official has had 
* F. R. stamped on his collar—underneath, 


where the public could not see it—but where the 
official could feel it scratch. Ryan is able— 
really a big man, several times bigger than the 
small fishes who have tried to fight him “‘down 


town.” The late William C. Whitney said: “If 
Ryan lives twenty years and keeps his health, he 
will be the richest man in America.’”” Whitney 
was a good judge, and Ryan is rapidly verifying 
his prophecy. Before long, if Rockefeller does 
not Sok out, Ryan, with his pleasant manners 
and wise ways, may be the big money frog in the 
national puddle. Getting control of the Equi- 
table’s four hundred millions will be a big help. 


XPRESSIONS of relief, however, seem 
to be pretty general. Even the jour- 
nals above quoted, most of them, regard 
the society’s outlook as improved. The 
Pittsburg Press says of the situation: 
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JOHN WEAVER 


Republican Mayor of Philadelphia, who has forced the ‘‘ Boss’”’ 
to surrender on the gas deal 


Life insurance is bound from this time on to 


be conducted upon a more unquestionable basis. 
It will be not only theoretically but in actual 
practice a trust strictly administered in the.in- 


terest of the policy-holders, and the new era in 
life insurance management will date from the 
Equitable upheaval, out of which it is evident 
that only good is to come. 

Mr. Morton is ‘“‘just the man for the 
Equitable problems,’’ the Baltimore Herald 
thinks, for ‘‘he is a sturdy, clean, strong, 
straightforward young American, who can 
handle hard propositions and who is not 
afraid of the consequences.’’ The Washing- 
ton Star takes the same view, believing he 
will ‘“‘serve the purposes of the company 
most satisfactorily in every way.’’ And the 
Pittsburg Dispatch refers to the “ sterling 
worth and unquestioned integrity’’ of Mr. 
George Westinghouse, who hails from that 
city, as, together with the character of Mr. 
Cleveland, ‘‘ample assurance to policy-hold- 
ers that their interests will be guarded care- 
fully, honestly and unselfishly.’’ 

HE story of the Quaker earthquake in 

Philadelphia during the last days of 
May and the first days of June is in some 
respects unparalleled in the annals of Ameri- 
can politics. The arousing of public senti- 
ment ona fiscal question is usually a slow 
and difficult proceeding anywhere. It has 
been especially so” in Philadelphia. But 
in this case, within two weeks after the 
opening of the agitation on the proposed 


gas contract, the city was aflame, the lar- 
gst halls were jammed with the excited 
populace, citizens were hunting down their 
councilmen with automobiles to persuade 
or denounce them personally, the pu'pits 
were resounding with protests, minister- 
ial delegates a hundred at a time were 
marching through the streets to the mayor’s 
office, delegations of school-children were 
doing the same thing, and a social boy- 
cott on councilmen and business men 
connected with the contract was operated 
that swept everything before it. It took 
about two weeks to fire the city up, and then 
it took about ten days to bring the political 
machine and the gas corporation to an un- 
conditional surrender. On May 18, the 
Council, by a vote of 74 to 9, amid a tumult 
of protests that could not be quelled until the 
police were called in, passed the ordinance 
adopting the contract. On May 27, the 
president of the gas company, Thomas 
Dolan, sent a communication to the City 
Council announcing that his company had 
decided not to accept the contract even if 
the Council passed it over the mayor’s veto. 
And two days later still Israel W. Durham, 
the ‘“‘boss’’ of the political machine, an- 
nounced that he would no longer fight 
against the force of public sentiment. It 


BROTHERLY LOVE HAS ITS LIMITS 
—Rogers in N. Y. Herald 





STORY OF A QUAKER EARTHQUAKE 


was the quickest, most complete ‘‘ knock- 
out’”’ which an unorganized public sentiment 
has ever inflicted in this country upon a 
powerful, well-organized, thoroughly en- 
trenched gang of politicians, who had not 
only the municipality apparently in their 
hands, but the State legislature and the 
Governor as well, and, through its close alli- 
ance with Senator Penrose, had the benefit 
of Federal patronage. The fight is by no 
means over, and the progress of it and the 
results so far obtained have aroused a keen 
interest in the whole country. 


“HE odor of Philadelphia gas has attached 
to Philadelphia politics for at least 
twenty years. The uprising that took place 
in 1880 against the ‘‘McManes ring’’ was in 
part produced by an alleged deal between 
certain capitalists and the ring whereby the 
lighting service, then owned and operated 
by the city, was to be rendered so unsatis- 
factory that public sentiment would sustain 
the lease of the gas plant to a corporation. 
Despite the downfall of McManes, the alleged 
deal, though delayed, was finally consum- 
mated, and the United Gas Improvement 
Company has now a lease of the plant which 
does not expire until the year 1927. Under 
this lease, according to the mayor’s estimate, 
the city is to receive in the next twenty-two 
years the sum of $30,000,000 in cash 
($38,522,646 are The Ledger’s figures), the 


AWAKE AT LAST , 
— Webster in Chicago Inter-Ocean 


ISRAEL W. DURHAM 


‘‘Boss” of the Republican organization in Philadelphia, and 
State Insurance Commissioner 


people are to get gas for prices ranging from 
go cents to 75 cents, and the gas plant, worth 
from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000, reverts 
to the city at the expiration of the lease. 
That lease still stands. The effort to change 
it caused the explosion. The new contract 
provided for an extension of the lease to 
December 31, 1980, under which the price of 
gas furnished to the people was to range 
at successive periods from one dollar to 
ninety cents, and the city was to receive at. 
once the sum of $25,000,000. 


N defense of the new gas contract, an elabo- 
rate report was prepared by the Finance 
Committee of the Council to show that the 
city ‘‘imperatively requires”’ in the next five 
years, for public improvements, the sum of 
$49,085,458. These improvements, it was 
said, are rendered necessary by the ‘great 
prosperity’’ of the city and the “‘extraor- 
dinary rapidity’’ of its growth. Emphasis 
is laid upon the fact that the population, 
instead of being massed in a small area, in 
tenements, dwells in small houses (out of 
282,117 houses in the city 137,902 have less 
than eight rooms), covering an area of 1294 
square miles, and requiring large outlays for 
roads, bridges, water extensions, etc. The 
borrowing capacity of the city is but 
$15,625,767.. The tax:rate is now $1.50. 
Even were ‘it increased to $2.50, it would not’ 
furnish the amount required. The extension 
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of the lease would furnish at once, without 
increasing the tax rate, one-half the full sum 
required. On the face of it, the report did 
not lack allurement. It promised to give 
(as Tweed gave to New York) vast needed 
improvements to be paid for in large part at 
the expense of the coming generations. 
Had there been public confidence that this 
$25,000,000, thus rendered available at once, 
would be honestly and judiciously expended, 
as the Finance Committee promised, for im- 
provements rather than for the benefit 
largely of favored contractors and political 
henchmen, the result might have been uncer- 
tain. But no such confidence was felt, and 
the explosion, as already narrated, followed. 
Every paper of consequence joined in the 
bombardment. The Public Ledger figured 
out that the new lease would give to the gas 
company for gas furnished to the people, 
an average increase annually, beginning at 
once, of $1,255,000 (which is five per cent. 
on $25,000,000), the company receiving an 
extension of the lease for 53 years for pay- 
ment of a sum very much less than the old 
lease calls for. ‘‘If tnis is not sheer robbery,” 
said the Ledger, ‘‘then the only word that can 
be appropriately applied to it is *bunco.’”’ 


> a fight on broader grounds speedily de- 


veloped. The Ledger said later: “‘It is 
the ownership of the municipality itself that 
we have now to make complete.’’ The North 
American said: ‘‘It is, in fact, a contest for 
liberty, not less serious, not less important, 
though it be made within the confines of a 
single town, than the battles fought for free- 
dom by our ancestors in England against 
their king and by our ancestors in this country 
against another tyrant.’’ The Record, The 
Press, The Telegraph, The Bulletin, all sounded 
the same note, reiterating that the contest 
was one against a “political autocracy,” ‘“‘the 
foulest of foul despotisms,”’ for the possession 
of the city itself. The Liberty Bell was 
rung over and over again (rhetorically of 
course) and the Declaration of Independence 
was not allowed to rest this year until the 
Fourth of July. ‘‘The Old Liberty Bell,” 
said The Press, ‘rising over areconsecrated 
Independence Hall, must feel like ringing out 
its glad tidings again, for again Philadelphia 
sounds the tocsin of revolution and redemp- 
tion.”” Not satisfied with the defeat of the 
contract, a permanent organization, an 
omni-partizan committee of seventy, has 
been formed for the following purposes: the 
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election of a sheriff next November, and of 
‘‘another honest and courageous mayor’’ to 
succeed John Weaver in April, 1907; the 
purging of the voting lists; ‘‘the absolute 
divorce of the police from politics”; personal 
registration of voters for cities throughout the 
State; enforcement of civil service rules; 
exclusion of councilmen from any other 
office. 


O this list of purposes will in all proba- 
bility be added the repeal of the “‘ ripper 
law’’ enacted by the last legislature, which, 
unless repealed, will when it goes into ef- 
fect in 1907 remove from the mayor the 
power of appointing and removing any 
important officers, and confer that power 
upon the City Council. This program, it will 
be seen, will carry the operations of the com- 
mittee to the State legislature and the 
governor. Already the guns are turned upon 
Governor Pennypacker. ‘‘ Now it’s the gov- 
ernor’s turn,’”’ says The Press, which urges 
him to call a special legislative session to 
repeal the ‘‘ripper bill.” The Bulletindemands 
that he oust Israel W. Durham (the ‘‘ boss”’ 
in Philadelphia) from the office he holds 
of State Insurance Commissioner. And 
The Norih American endeavors to carry the 
fight one step farther still. It says: ‘‘ Now 
that the people of Philadelphia have come 
again into control of their own government, 
there are two Philadelphians, holding high 
places and holding them unworthily, with 
whom there must be a reckoning. These 
men are Senator Boies Penrose and Governor 
Samuel W. Pennypacker.”’ 


HE evolution of a real man is one of the 
most striking developments of this Phil- 
adelphia uprising. Theman is John Weaver, 
the mayor. ‘‘There has been no more 
courageous demonstration of manhood and 
no more striking and brilliant success in 
recent political history,’”’ says The Press, 
speaking of hiscourse. That isa Republican 
paper, but the Democratic North American 
speaks in the same vein: ‘‘For all that he 
has done and said in the past that provoked 
displeasure, for all manifestations of what 
seemed to be timidity and weakness, for all 
that has tended to persuade some suspicious 
people to distrust him, there will be now com- 
plete forgiveness and then oblivion. Strong 
courage was required for him to break away 
from those who in the past have been his 
political friends and associates, and he had 
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courage.”” John Weaver was elected mayor 
two years ago as an organization man. 
During that time he has been so loyal to the 
organization that he had not only earned 
the distrust of the public, but, acording to 
report, the contempt of his own political 
allies. The Philadelphia correspondent of 
the New York Times, says: 

There is an unprintable epithet that has been 
set apart by the ring for Weaver, and when a ring 
man speaks of him it is always by this epithet. 
The fact that he loathed the ring, and yet carried 
out its orders, led it to make the huge mistake 
of thinking that he was a contemptible puppet, 
from whom there was nothing to fear. When the 
city officials went out to the opening of the St. 
Louis World’s Fair in a special train no ring man 
would set foot in Weaver’s car. In the buffet car 
was a picture of the Mayor, and no ring man was 
allowed to take a drink of liquor until he had 
spat on this picture. 


W HEN the gasdeal wasarranged between 

Durham and Dolan, Weaver, the 
mayor, was not even consulted and he learned 
of the deal first through the papers. He sent 
to the Council a message calling for a post- 
ponement of action, but no councilman even 
made a motion to carry out his suggestion. 
Five other communications received from him 
at the same time, vetoes of ordinances passed 
at the preceding meeting, were promptly 
overruled by almost unanimous vote. There 
was general apprehension that the mayor 
would weaken on the gas deal. But he is 
‘“‘a great Sunday-school man,” and when the 
preachers and Sunday-school leaders began 
to denounce him “‘it nearly broke his heart.” 
He not only decided to fight, but to fight to 
afinish. He began by removing from office 
the directors of public works and public 
safety, appointing two reformers in their 
place. An injunction was secured by the ring 
restraining the new appointees from per- 
forming the duties of the offices. Weaver 
obtained eminent counsel, including Elihu 
Root. of New York, issued an announcement 
to the two men he had dismissed declaring 
that they were trespassers by continuing in 
their offices, and that if they did not get out 
he would have them ejected by force. They 
got out. Then a supersedeas was secured 
vacating the injunction. The new officials 
began to withdraw advertisements for new 
contracts, and that brought to their knees 
some of the contractors who had been 
Durham’s strongest supporters. Two more 
city officials were removed. The council- 
men began to come over to the mayor's side. 


Then came Dolan’s announcement that the 
gas company had yielded and would not 
accept the lease, and the surrender of the 
ring followed two days later. It was prob- 
ably the most surprised lot of politicians 
that had ever taken backwater. Not only 
have they been forced to accept the new 
Officials appointed by the mayor, but the 
Council has recalled a franchise grant of 110 
miles to a street railway, given for nothing, 
and at the mayor’s request repealed the 
grant. A thorough house-cleaning seems to 
have set in. 


HE lessons drawn from these events by 
the press of the country are various. 
Democratic papers like the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and Indianapolis Sentinel point to the 
fact that there are but two Democrats in the 
City Council, and recommend a more even 
partizan division in the future. Other papers 
of the same political complexion insist that 
the tariff has much to do with Philadelphia’s 
corruption. ‘‘In return for tariff favors,’ 
says the Kansas City Star, ‘‘ the city is willing 
to sell out to party grafters.’’ Mr. Hearst’s 
New York American thinks the situation 
points clearly to the necessity for ‘‘ municipal 
ownership,” and Mr. Bryan’s Commoner sees 
hope for every municipality in the effective 
revival of civic conscience. On the whole 
the favorite moral drawn is to the effect 
that, as the Minneapolis Tribune puts it, 
“no political machine can stand against the 
people ’’; but the New York Evening Post 
warns us that a ‘‘single spasm of reform’”’ 
effects no lasting results. Other journals, 
chiefly those independent in politics, aver 
that non-partizanship in municipal politics is 
the evident lesson taught. Says the Balti- 
more Evening Herald: “It is only when 
citizens are willing to divide into parties on 
every question that comes along, no matter 
what its nature, that the boss can play off 
one side against another and be the winner 
himself.’’ Still another lesson urged by a 
number of journals, notably the New York 
Journal of Commerce and the New York 
World, is expressed as follows in an extract 
from the former: 

The ostracism of public opinion should not be 
confined to school children and directed against 
the slaves and minions of corruption, but the 
awakened moral sense of the community should 
visit its penalties upon those who are really re- 
sponsible, those who devise schemes of plunder 


and furnish the means for executing them, who 
corrupt legislatures¥and £councils and debauch 
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eight battleships 
and dozen or so 
of the foe’s be- 
fouled and lag- 
ging cruisers in- 
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public administration as an incident of their busi- 
ness. Make this disreputable like petty thieving 
and swindling, and it will cease as piracy and 
brigandage disappear with advancing civilization. 


N THE great naval battle of Tsu-Shima, 
occurring just a century after Trafalgar, 
Admiral Togo, who had the whole fighting 
fleet of his country maneuvering within hail- 
ing distance of his flagship, ended Russia’s 
existence, for the time being, as a naval 
power in all the waters of the world except 
the Black Sea. When the weight of the 
Japanese broadside fire had lightened, 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky was among the 
hundreds vu. Russian wounded. Heisnowa 
prisoner. Of his eight formidable battle- 
ships, all but two were sunk, and those two 
hauled down their colors. The ruin that 
overwhelmed the rest of the squadron was 
not less complete. Three cruisers were sent 
to the bottom, three fled to Manila, there to 
be interned for the remainder of the official 
period of war, two monitors were captured 
and all the rest of the ships either ran 
aground or surrendered, with a forlorn excep- 
tion. That was the Almaz, an insignificant 
cruiser, which reached the grand objective, 
Vladivostok, holed and halting, sole survivor 
of what the Czar himself might term his 
‘‘never-to-be-forgotten’’ Baltic fleet which so 
boldly put out of Russia’s port in the north 
of Europe long months ago. Not a hit was 
made by Rozhdestvensky’s gunners. 


HE island of Tsu-Shima has been called 
the Gibraltar of Japan. It divides 
the strait between Korea and the southern 
isles of the Mikado’s realm. The mistress 
of the seas herself might have envied the 
strategic splendor of Togo’s position as the 


battlements that 
might defy the assaults of a thousand 
admirals from St. Petersburg. An involun- 
tary exclamation of wonder is said to burst 
from the lips of the voyager as his eye lights 
for the first time upon the gilded hues that 
color all the upper regions of the air above 
these sequestered shores. It is that part of 
their coast to which the old shoguns referred 
as ‘‘the delight of mankind.”’ But a thick 
mist had thrown itself between these beauties 
and the sun by half past five on the morning 
of May 27, when the first news that the 
Russians had appeared at last was conveyed 
to the lurking Togo. Five—some accounts 
say but four—battleships, eight swift 
armored cruisers and every protected cruiser 
needed to assure equality on paper with the 
foe had been maintained in hiding off the 
Korean coast for the emergency. What 
proportion of the Nippon admiral’s twelve 
large torpedo-boats and fifty-five small ones 
supplemented the battleship and cruiser 
squadrons remains conjectural. There can 
scarcely have been less than thirty. Togo 
denies that he made use of a submarine in 
the whole course of the action. 


HY Rozhdestvensky chose this course 
along the southernmost point at 

which the island waters of Japan are acces- 
sible to a hostile fleet can only be surmised. 
He has said no word on the subject himself. 
He knew, of course, that the magnificent coal 
supply at Nagasaki was within easy reach of 
Togo’s squadrons. The splendid naval 
station of Sasebo was even more accessible. 
Rozhdestvensky must have deemed it a fore- 
gone conclusion that upon her own great 
sea Japan would remain supreme in battle. 
Only the total annihilation of her fleet 
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could have affected that supremacy. A foe, 
according to the best expert opinion, would 
have to strike successfully at the seaport of 
Nagasaki, to say nothing of Sasebo, before 
Japan could be even crippled. But the 
place lies miles away from any practicable 
base of Rozhdestvensky’s. With Togo 
afloat, Rozhdestvensky would gain nothing 
in particular by rounding the outer coast 
of Japan’s islands for the mere sake of 
breaking through Tsugaru Strait farther 
north. That operation simply carried him 
farther and farther from a practicable base 
and neutral ports of refuge. If a fog was 
what he wanted, he might lose himself in one 
and give Togo the slip off Tsu-Shima. In 
any event, Japan would be enjoying her 
tremendous advantages. She would still be 
at home in dealing with her enemy. Apart 
altogether from a paper equality in fighting 
material, Japan’s natural harbors, fortified 
islands, fleets concentrated at a single point, 
deprived the Czar’s commander of all facili- 
ties for any course but sneaking. He could 


not run away in a straight race, for he was | 


outclassed in speed. 

There is, thus, much to support the infer- 
ence that Rozhdestvensky’s game was hide 
and seek. He had taken every precaution to 
throw Togo off the scent. He wished the 
Nippons to conclude that the Baltic fleet 
was steaming north to foggy Tsugaru. 
Decoy squadrons had been detached on wild 
goose chases for their effect on Togo. But 
Togo clung to the southern strait. The in- 
formation upon which he based this decision 
reflects the highest credit upon the Japanese 
intelligence department. However, Togo 
was willing enough to give Rozhdestvensky 
all the rope he wanted. He kept his fighting 
ships all out of sight. When the hapless 
Russians trusted themselves to Tsu-Shima 
Straits on that foggy morning of May 27, 
they may have indulged in many a vain 
felicitation of themselves upon the subtlety 
they had not displayed. 


HREE of the giant battleships led the 


Russian fleet. By half past one in the 
afternoon ‘the mist was well melted into the 
serenestof Japanese heavens and all thesplen- 
dor of the sun slanted through into the eyes of 
the Russian gunners. Just ahead danced 
Togo’s battleships in single-column ‘forma- 
tion. Racing around the south of. Tsu- 
Shima Island at a sixteen-knot speed’ in 
Rozhdestvensky’s rear came the armored 


cruiser squadron under Kamimura. The 
Japanese could now afford their foes a little 
leisure to survey the trap into which they 
had been befogged. Rozhdestvensky, it must 
be conceded, prepared to face his doom like 
aman. He drew his whole fleet together 
in parallel order with fighting ships on the 
firing-line, front and rear.'}; What happened 
when Jap and Slav came to close quarters 
is so well told in the special cable despatch—- 
sent jointly to the London Times and the New 


GEROME’s “BELLONA” 


The original, which has been’ for weeks making a quie} 
sensation in New York City among connoisseurs, is described 
by the widow of the late French artist J. L. Géréme as his 
“‘masterpiece”. It is constructed of ivory and bronze, and 
the use of platinum in the eyes give a life-like jglint that is 
appalling in its realism. One foot is on sea, one on land, and 
the figure is leaning forward as if urging on the fray 
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The hero of the Baltic 
fleet’s long voyage from 
Russia. Wounded in battle 
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The Russian Admiral 
who fled with three cruisers 
to Manila 


York Times—from Tokyo days after the 
battle, when the fullest details were available, 
that no embellishment could make the ac- 
count more spirited: 

The Russians opened fire at 12,000 metres (al- 
most seven and a half miles), but it was wholly 
ineffective. The Japanese reserved their fire 
until the ran e was 7,500 metres (somewhat over 
four miles), when they fired six trial shots and 
scored three hits. 

The battle now became general. The Russians 
perpetually essayed to force their way northward, 
but the Japanese, steaming at a higher speed, 
constantly headed them back, so that the Russian 
course described a loop; the ships filing past the 
Japanese, who poured in a deadly fire from three 
directions. 

Admiral Rozhdestvensky's gunners maintained 
a much higher rate of fire than the enemy, but the 
projectiles nearly always flew high or buried 
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NEBOGATOFF 
Accused of incompetence 
or worse in permitting the 
loss of a squadron 


BIRILEFF 


He was to take over the 
command when Tcgo had 
been eluded or whipped 


themselves in the sea before reaching the Japa- 
nese line, evidently owing to the gunners’ want of 
experience in laying their guns in rough weather. 

Before evening five of the Russian warships 
had been sunk, including three battleships, which 
apparently lost their stability owing to the pier- 
cing of their water-tight compartments on one side 
only, and the action ot fore and aft bulkheads. 
Meanwhile the Russian formation had been 
broken, but the ships were still confined to the 
southeast corner of the Sea of Japan. 

Thus far Admiral Togo’s strategy had worked 
perfectly, but a most important part of his plan 
remained, namely, the loosing of his sixteen 
squadrons of torpedo boats upon the Russians 
during the night, when they were partially dis- 
abled and confused. There were great fears at 
one time that this would be impossible, as the 
sea was too rough for torpedo boats. 

However, toward evening the wind and waves 
subsided. The night became quiet and the star- 
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DIAGRAMMATIC VIEW SHOWING THE VESSELS OF ADMIRAL ROJESTVENSKY’S FLEET WHICH ARE STILL 


Of the four brand-new 13,000-ton battleships which were the real fighting strength of the Russian armada only one, the “Orel,” sow remains afloat, and she has been 
The 


captured by the Japanese, The four vessels were only a year and a half old, 


“Osliabia” and “Navarin” are 


sunk since this diagram was 


constructed, 
Ol the three coastdefence ships none remain in the hands of the Russians; the “Admiral Ushakofi” has sunk and the two others have been captured. Of the three 
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KAMIMURA 


His cruiser squadron caught the- 
Russians in rear, it seems, and closed 
Togo’s trap on Rozhdestvensky 


ight was exceedingly suited to the work of tor- 
pedo boats, which rushed in from three directions, 
reserving their missiles until within 300 metres 
(about 325 yards) at most and making practice 
so deadly it redeemed all previous failures. 

Meanwhile the Japanese fighting squadrons had 
dropped off to the north, leaving the field free for 
the torpedo craft. By midnight only nine of the 
Russian ships retained their formation under 
Admiral Nebogatoff. 

These struggling northward, the torpedo boats 
clinging to their flanks and constantly stabbing, 
so that dawn found only five remaining, the 
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TOGO 


Winner of what seems destined to 
become known as the greatest naval 
truimph in human annals 


His part in the battle is not made 
clear in reports, but his reputation 
indicates that he played a part 


Orel, the Nickolai I., two coast-defense ships, and 
theIzumrud. Almost immediately they observed 
two squadrons of Japanese vessels approaching 
at full speed ahead and recognized the flags of 
Togo and Dewa. The Izumrud steamed off at 
top speed, but Nebogatoff’s ships, incumbered 
with wounded, with half their guns out of action, 
and with ammunition lacking, decided to haul 
down their colors. 

Other still floating fragments of the Russian 
fleet were pursued and destroyed by the Japanese, 
who had been organized with a view to this con- 
tingency into groups of homogeneous ships. 


WARSHIPS © CAPTURED 
BY JAPANESE: NAVY 


SENIAVIN 
IMPERATOR 


AFLOAT, THOSE WHICH HAVE SUNK, AND THOSE WHICH HAVE BREN CAPTURED BY THE JAPANESE 


armoured cruisers all have gone to the bottom. These vessels include the notoricus “ Dmitri Donskoi,” which coaled at Suez for the purpose of reaching the next port and then 
ceeded to hold up commercial vessels. Of the six cruisers two, the “ Jemtchug” and the “ Svietiana,” have been sunk: The Russian vessels now within Japanese harbour walls 
are the battleships, “Orel” and “Imperator Nikolai L,” the two coast-delence ships, “Admiral Apraxin.” aod “ Admiral Seniavin,” and the “ Kamskatka ” 
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HE great naval victory of Japan elicits 
from the American press one general 
note of undisguised admiration and con- 
gratulation. ‘‘ One of the most impressive and 
memorable naval combats of which history 
bears record,’’ is the way the New York Sun 
characterizes it, and the Chicago Tribune 
pronounces it one ‘‘among the decisive events 
of all timie.’”” To the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat it creates ‘‘an epoch in history.”” The 
expected happened for five reasons, it would 
seem from the opinions set forth at length in 
newspapers throughout the length and 
breadth of our land. The New York Herald 
lays stress upon the hopelessness of the Rus- 
sian gunnery; the Philadelphia Press ex- 
presses its wonder at Rozhdestvensky’s 
battle formation, which seems to have 
rendered Togo’s task additionally easy; the 
Boston Herald shows that the Russians must 
have run short of ammunition comparatively 
early in the fight; the San Francisco Examiner 
points out the notorious inadequacy of 
Rozhdestvensky’s intelligence department; 
while from the latest reports it is manifest 
to the Chicago Tribune that weather con- 
ditions were, on the whole, favorable to 


Togo—he did not have the sun in his eyes nor 


the wind in his face. But over and above 
these and other considerations, in the 
unanimous opinion of our press experts, is 
that difference in efficiency which, from the 
start, as the Detroit Tribune declares, deter- 
mined everything in Japan’sfavor. ‘‘ Never 
has history recorded a-naval disaster so 
overwhelming to the losing side,’’ says the 
Philadelphia Telegraph, and the Springfield 
Republican amplifies: 


Every succeeding battle of great importance 
on land or sea in the present struggle has been 
honored with the characterization of ‘‘the de- 
cisive battle of the war.”’ It is generally difficult 
to estimate the relative value of victories until a 
war has ended and the manner in which events 
often mock at contemporary judgments must in- 
duce caution. Yet it has been clear, ever since 
Rozhdestvensky crossed the Indianocean and made 
his way north, that the ensuing collision between 
the fleets would be of an absolutely vital character 
to the Japanese. The annihilation of their fleet 
in the Korean straits would have meant the com- 
plete reversal of the tide of victory on land as 
well as on sea, because their armies in Manchuria 
would have been cut off from the source of rein- 
forcement and supply, while Japanese maritime 
commerce would immediately have been swept 
out of existence. * * * Wemay-venture, there- 
fore, to rank the naval battle of the Korean straits 
with Lepanto and Trafalgar in its de-1sive effect 
upon the struggle between empires, and one haz- 
ards little, it seems, in placing it beside those his- 


toric sea fights in its effect upon the development 
of civilizations. 


UROPE’S opinion of Togo’s victory 
points to peace. There are certain 
official German organs like the National 
Zeitung (Berlin)—official to the extent of 
reflecting at times ‘‘inspired’’ views— 
which say that the result is a setback for the 
white race. But elsewhere, even the Paris 
Temps, the firmest friend of the dual alliance, 
begs Russia to stop her progress from dis- 
aster to disaster. The voice of the French 
press is supposed to have peculiar weight in 
St. Petersburg when it comprises utterances 
from the Journal des Débats, the Gaulois, and 
the Figaro. They are all Russia’s friends, 
they all pin their faith to the alliance 
between Russia and France, and they all 
say to the ally that this must be the end of 
war. The Figaro, to be sure, repeats German 
reflections regarding the setback for the 
white race, but it asks for peace none the 
less. ‘‘ Russia has lost the game,’’ asserts 
the Paris Journal, and the Echo de Paris 
hints that Rozhdestvensky’s ruin may 
involve that of his country as well. 


OGO is the hero of all England, the 
London Telegraph saying that he has 
““won the Trafalgar of the Far East,’’ and the 
London Evening Standard going even further 
in his praise. However, says the London 
News, Togo’s fame was established already, 
and further eulogy of him is superfluous. 
The London Times addresses the autocracy 
in its usual tone of lofty severity when direct- 
ing remarks at St. Petersburg, and implies 
that failure to make peace now would in- 
dicate a form of insanity among grand ducal 
personages. The London Standard says: 


The victory of Togo is such a tremendous affair 
that it is difficult to speak of it with moderation. 
To say that nothing like it has been witnessed in 
the world for a hundred years is to keep well 
within the mark. The disaster to the Russians 
is worse than that sustained by the French and 
Spaniards off Cape Trafalgar, and comparable to 
the destruction of the Dutch fleet at Camper- 
down. Duncan’s great victory extinguished the 
maritime power of Holland for ever; the Dutch 
fighting navy disappeared from the seas. It is 
tco soon to predict that Russia will suffer the 
same fate, but for the moment her collapse is 
complete. Twelve months ago Russia ranked as 
the third among the naval Powers of the world. 
To-day she would hardly count as the seventh or 
eighth. Her splendid navy is reduced to a few 
unimportant odds and ends. She could scarcely 
engage Spain or one of the South American Re- 
publics with much hope of success. Beyond the 
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few obsolete and ill-found vessels of the Black 
Sea. Fleet she has no organized naval force afloat. 
A quarter of a century of persistent and costly 
effort will be required before she can again enter 
the ranks of the greater maritime States. 

On the other hand, her opponent, at a bound, 
has ascended to the highest grade in the scale. 
Japan stands to-day not only as a great naval 
Power, but as one of the very greatest. Indeed, 
for effective purposes she now ranks only below 
the first of all. On paper the fleets of France, 
Germany, and the United States would still pre- 
sent a more formidable array of battleships and 
cruisers. But it may be doubted whether any 
one of those States could hold its own with the 
victorious navy of Japan, trained as it now is to 
the highest point of practical efficiency, and re- 
inforced by the captured Russian ships. 

Great Britain alone, The Standard thinks, 
is now superior to Japan by sea, and the 
Japanese now dominate the trade route of 
the Pacific even as the British dominate 
that of the Atlantic. Indeed Japan’s dom- 
ination is the more assured, as her naval 
superiority, compared to any of her neigh- 
bors, iseven greater relatively than Great 
Britain’s. 


HE Russian press calls for peace un- 
mistakably, taking advantage of the 
disorganized state of the censor’s forces to 
express views which, a year ago, would have 
meant imprisonment for more than one 
editor. Only the reactionary and bureau- 
cratic dailies regard peace as anything but 
desirable. The Rasviet (St. Petersburg), 
controlled by a personal friend of the Czar, 
hints that peace must come, but laments 
the world’s fawning attitude to the victor: 
All the nations, blind to the future, are fawning 
upon victorious Japan. Great Britain, happy in 
the fall of Russia, utters satirical expressions of 
sympathy. America means to send her Secretary 
of War and a party of eccentric American ladies 
on a tour to the Mikado’s realm. France, fearful 
of what may be in store for Indo-China, permits 
Japan to order her here and there. Even the 
crowned Hohenzollern, who a few short years 
ago sounded the most solemn cf warnings to the 
white race, makes a dash to the railway station 
in Berlin to hail the little yellow prince from 
Japan and overwhelm him with his attentions. 
The peace is discussed inconclusively by 
the St. Petersburg Novosti and Sviet, which 
seem to have been told to prepare Russian 
public opinion for the negotiations now 
under way. The Russ (St. Petersburg) 
denounces bureaucracy as the cause of all 
the disaster. ‘‘The death of half a million 
of men,”’ it says, ‘‘and the loss of countless 
money are the price we pay for rejecting the 
civilization of the rest of the world.”” The 


Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), in many 
respects the weightiest Russian newspaper, 
calls for an assembly of the people to decide 
upon what must be done. ‘Delay will be 
fatal. All Russia’s intelligence and all her 
ability are needed to confront the crisis 
which will soon be upon us.’”’ The more 
popular Slovo says: 

The Russian people have been.marching to the 
very edge of the precipice of destruction for two 
centuries and with bandages over their eyes into 
the bargain. Now the bandages have been torn 
from the eyes of 140,000,000 Russians and they 
are neither to be led nor driven to the brink of 
the precipice. Let the people find a voice. The 
bureaucracy has had its say. Its work of 
national shame and humiliation is finished. Let 
the bureaucracy now listen to the voice of the 
millions whom it has seen suffer in silence and 
who in return have maintained it in luxury. 
From this very day an assembly of the whole 
people has become as imperative a necessity as is 
the air we breathe. But if the bureaucracy 
should once more venture to stand between the 
Czar and his people, woe betide it! Let the 
bureaucracy call to mind the teachings of Russian 
history. It is not the Russian people whom the 
Japanese are fighting. It is the Russian bureau- 
cracy. 


HE new Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Joseph Bonaparte, has been styled by 
President Roosevelt (if the New York 
Herald’s Baltimore correspondent is not 
mistaken) ‘‘the most forceful mind of the 
country.’’ One who sees him for the 
first time with such a description in mind is 
apt to be surprised and disappointed at his 
manner. His voice is caressing and his 
manner almost feminine in its gentleness. 
He has a smile that is like perpetual sunshine 
breaking through his features, and his utter- 
ance is full of quaint little melodious in- 
flections that strike one at first as affectation 
but are soon seen to be as natural as breath- 
ing and become more and more agreeable 
to the auditor. 

Mr. Bonaparte is a grand-nephew of the 
great Corsican, being a grandson of Jerome 
Bonaparte by his American wife, Elizabeth 
Patterson, of Baltimore. His illustwous 
lineage does not, however, burden him 
heavily. He is a native American who has 
never been abroad, so it is said, though he is 
a man of independent fortune and a lover 
of the arts. He is fifty-four years of age, 
is a graduate of Harvard, a distinguished 
lawyer, a very independent Republican, a 
civil service reformer of national reputa- 
tion, an Indian Commissioner, a zealous 
Roman Catholic (though his wife is not) 
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CHARLES J. BONAPARTE 


The new Secretary of the Navy is grand nep‘iew of 
the great Napoleon 


—Copyright by F¥. E. Purdy 


and an intimate friend of Cardinal Gibbons. 
The only salaried office ever held by him 
was that of Supervisor of Elections in Balti- 
more, in which he drew a salary for three 
weeks. 


HE life-story of Elizabeth Patterson, Sec- 
retary Bonaparte’s grandmother. is one 

of the world romances. Her father was an 
Irishman who became the wealthiest man 
in Baltimore. His daughter, Elizabeth, the 
belle of the city (always famous for its beau- 
tiful women), captivated Jerome Bonaparte 
on his visit to America in 1803. He was 
nineteen and she eighteen. Her father tried 
to prevent the union, but they were married 
despfte his opposition. The opposition of 
Napoleon was a harder proposition. He 
ordered his brother home. The latter took 
his time about going, and then took his bride 
with him. When they reached Lisbon a 
French man-of-war prevented her from land- 
ing with her husband. He proceeded alone 
to Paris to intercede with Napoleon, and 
she sailed for Amsterdam. Here again her 
landing was prevented and she sailed for 


England, where she was received with great 
éclat. But she was never allowed to rejoin 
her husband, and Napoleon, failing to per- 
suade the Pope to annul the marriage, had 
it annulled by the French Imperial Council 
of State, and Jerome married again in 1807 
and was made King of Westphalia. One 
son was born to his first wife while she was in 
England, the father of the present secretary. 
His legitimacy was recognized by the French 
Government under Napoleon III. The 
mother died in 1879, leaving a fortune 
estimated at $1,500,000, inherited by her 
two grandsons. 


HE personal appearance of Mr. Bona- 
parte is thus described by James 
Creelman: 


It was night time, and Mr. Bonaparte sat at a 
small oaken desk in his study, writing by the 
light of a candle set in a green and white candle- 
stick, a sturdy, patient, methodical personality, 
very far removed from the type one would expect 
in the grandson of a king. 

There is little of the great Napoleon to be seen 
in the face or frame of his American grandnephew. 
The conqueror of continental Europe was short. 
Mr. Bonaparte is tall. The Emperor had a pale, 
oval face, a thin nose and a delicately curved jaw. 
Mr. Bonaparte’s countenance is square, rosy, 
heavy-jawed, broad-chinned. There is some- 
thing Napoleonic in the suggestion of the full 
brow and the cavity about the eyes. The nose, 
too, has the Napoleonic curve. But altogether, 
Mr. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, is unlike the Bona- 
partes of France. 

The double chin, in itself, removes Mr. Bona- 
parte from any resemblance to his past kindred, 
save, perhaps, Napoleon III. The nose is long 
and firm, but fleshy. The cheeks are full. The 
eyes are large and dark, but the eyelids are heavy 
and puffy. The lips are thick and the mouth 
inclined to be crooked. The ears are large and 
very pink. The mustache is short, dark and thick. 

The head is broad, rather than high, and it is 
somewhat bald in front. The forehead is full, 
and rounds out well over that part of the brain 
which is said to be the seat of benevolence. But 
the top of the head is flat. 


Si new secretary’s political views are 
those of a sturdy independent and 
political reformer. His appointment is ac- 
counted as an unpleasant shock to organiza- 
tion leaders; but the press has received it 
well, and even the politicians who have felt 
the fighting force of the new appointee are 
said to admire and respect him. The Spring- 
field Republican (Ind.) sees but one defect 
in the selection of Mr. Bonaparte: ‘Mr. 
Bonaparte and the President are too much 
alike in temperament and ideas, and the 
result may easily be that the new member of 
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the ‘cabinet will be far from 
bringing to the administration 
those elements of caution and 
restraint which, because of the 
character of the President, it 
most needs.’” The Baltimore 
papers speak of Mr. Bonaparte 
in the highest terms. The 
Sun, of that city, says: 

Throughout his career Mr. Bon- 
aparte has been identified with 
the element in the Republican 
party of his State and of the 
country at large which has been 
steadily and persistently for bet- 
ter methods in politics. In Mary- 
land he stands for the best that 
can be gotten out of politics, and 
he has risen to power and influ- 
ence in his party without com- 
promising his self-respect or truck- 
ling to any boss. 

“If wide experience, keen 
intelligence, capacity and de- 
sire for work and an unusual 
acquaintance with public ques- 
tions are fitting qualifications 
of a secretary of the navy, 
he is well equipped for the 
office,” says the Baltimore Her- 








ald. ‘He is appointed,’ says 
the Outlook (New York), ‘‘ not 
because of any service rend- 
ered his party organization, 
not on account of any recommendation by 
party managers, but because of his uncom- 
promising honesty and courage, his firm 
convictions, and his high political ideals.” 
And the New: Orleans Picayune thinks that, 
despite his illustrious ancestry, ‘‘ there is no 
more thorough and loyal American than he.” 
His views regarding a navy were thus formu- 
lated by him just after his selection was 
announced: 


I sympathize heartily with the President’s 
policy of building up and maintaining a very 
strong and very efficient navy; if I did not, I 
could not accept the position he has tendered me. 
I mean by a very strong navy one able to hold 
its Own in any combination of circumstances 
which can be reasonably anticipated; and by a 
very efficient navy one ready at any moment to 
do whatever work the country may demand of it, 
and to do this work as well as it can be done. 


Mr. Bonaparte’s influence over the President 
is supposed to have had much to do with the 
expenditure of Indian trust funds for Roman 
Catholic mission schools, about which con- 
siderable protest was made last spring by 
Protestants all over the country. 


ELIZABETH PATTERSON 


The Baltimore girl who won the love of Jerome Bonaparte and became hero- 


ine of one of the great world-romances 


HE ‘‘decadence of the Cabinet’’ is the 
title of an editorial in the Boston 
Herald which has been rather widely quoted 
and commented on. It is a criticism cf the 
way in which President Roosevelt treats the 
members of his Cabinet, which has become 
as a body of advisers, it thinks, of little im- 
portance. It goes on to say: 


The advisers of the President used to be con- 
sidered to be of large importance in that capacity, 
but now they are advisers merely in name and 
form, not in reality. They differ from one an- 
other and still remain in the cabinet. Mr. Shaw, 
the secretary of the treasury, does not regard the 
deficit of much mpg tears while Secretary Taft 
looks upon it as of the gravest moment. Mr. 
Taft, with the consent of the President, is to hire 
ships and buy supplies for the Panama canal in 
Europe, when they ate cheaper there than here, 
and Mr. Shaw joins in a protest against this abuse 
by the head of his own administration of the 
essential principle of the law which it is his own 
duty as secretary of the treasury to administer. 
Even where there is a question of importance in 
the work of a department, the President is likely 
to consult with a subordinate, and even to issue 
orders relating to such work without the know- 
ledge of the head. In the first months of the 
administration, Secretary Gage was a victim, 
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or an intended victim, of this characteristic of the President. 
This is not the kind of government which we used to have, and it 
is doubtful if we shall always like the rule of one man without real and 
influential advisers. It is indeed doubtful if the decadence of the 
cabinet, its loss of influence and of position, is consistent with our 
system of government. Executive action after advice is pretty nearly 
as important as legislation after deliberation. 

The Indianapolis Sentinel quotes the sentiments above with 
approbation, saying. ‘‘that the descent has been rapid under 
the present administration is unquestionably true.’ 


ROM Scandinavia comes a menace to the world’s peace in the 
action of the Norwegian Storthing proclaiming a dissolution 

of the union that has existed between that country and Sweden 
for ninety-one years. When Mr. Gladstone, introducing his 
famous home-rule bill, proclaimed that ‘‘in every year that passes 
the Norwegians and the Swedes are more and more feeling them- 
selves to be the children of a common country, united by a tie 
which never is to be broken,”’ no objection to the accuracy of the 
statement wasraised by anybody. But that 
was in 1886. Last month the Norwegian 











FRIDTJOFF NANSEN 


He has published a warm 
defence of Norway’s secession 
from the Bernadotte dominions 


prepared for the King’s action. The Stor- 
thing dissolved the union of the Scandi- 


Storthing passed a bill creating an in- 
dependent consular system controlled from 
Christiania. King Oscar vetoed it. That 
veto had been predicted in the Vérdens 
Gang (Christiania). organ of Norway’s na- 
tional cause, and Norwegian opinion was 


navian partners. King Oscar replied with a 
protest, a refusal to recognize the Storthing’s 
action and a declination to receive a Nor- 
wegian deputation. Norway next asked 
one or two royal families to supply her with 


a King, but they refused. There may evolve 


a republic. The situation caps the climax 
of a deadlock that has really existed for 
years. Norway insists that she has never 
been an equal partner, and the King’s veto 
of the consular bill, they aver, declared Nor- 
way a vassa] of Sweden’s. So Norway has 


revolted. 








ERE is Sweden’s side of the case as set 
forth by Dr. Sven Hedin, the renowned 
explorer, in the London Times, and no one 
will deny the sensational character of his 


words: 


Since 1809 we have lived on neighborly terms 
with Russia. But previously to that Sweden, 
like Poland and Turkey, was one of the neigh- 
boring States at whose cost Russia grew into a 
Great Power. First we lost our Baltic provinces, 
then we lost Finland. At atime when we unfor- 
tunately possessed no far-sighted statesmen, 
Russia pressed step by step towards the west by 
wjnning from Sweden one province after another. 
At the present moment her shores lie only a few 
miles distant from Stockholm, and in the far 
north the frontier approaches within 18 English 
miles of the Atlantic. The Aland Islands belong 
to Russia, and in the event of a maritime war in 
the Baltic would serve as a suitable basis of opera- 
tions from which to keep a watch upon the Swe- 
dish fleet and cut in half the area of this enclosed 
sea. A long narrow strip of Finnish territory 
points like a finger north-westwards to the Nor- 
wegian fjords, which, thanks to the warm water 
of the Gulf Stream, are ice-free all the year round, 








OSCAR THE CIVILIAN 


His Majesty is noted for the democratic simplicity of his 
appearance on ordinary occasions 











SVEN HEDIN 


He has championed Sweden’s side 
in the conflict with Norway 


and of which several would make 
4 


first-rate naval harbors. 


It is not in the Union itself that. 


we Swedes have fallen in love 
with the Norwegians, for the 
Union has brought us neither 
honor nor peace; but what has 
drawn us together has been the 
certainty that a single united 
State affords us greater strength 
against external enemies than 
two small States separated and 
isolate onefromtheother. From 
this point of view the union of 
Sweden and Norway isa matter 
not only of Scandinavian impor- 
tance, but also of European im- 
portance. 


This last sentence merits 
particular consideration. For 
Dr. Hedin claims to envisage 
the problem, not from a point 
of view exclusively Swedish, 
but rather with reference to 
Russia as a menace to Scan- 
dinavia and, through Scandi- 
navia, to Europe. His point 
ot view seems to be widely ac- 
cepted in Great Britain and on 
the Continent, where the disso- 
lution of the Unionis regretted. 


THE DISPUTE BETWEEN SWEDEN AND NORWAY 


East, for which she will of necessity seck compensation in the 
south or to the west. 
form in the realm of the Czar will result 
powerful than before. 

After her regeneration, Russia, feeling the new strength coursing 
through her veins, will stretch out her now benumbed tentacles to- 
wards the two remaining great oceans of the world, the Indian Ocean 
and the Atlantic; 
without a murderous and dev astating war with England and 
Scandinavia. 
of the latter ocean, it is important that we should take all necessary 
measures of precaution whilst there is yet time. 

All the way from Sakhalin to the Black Sea the Russian colossus 
is fenced in by an impassable wall of men and iron. 
oceans there is left, therefore, only the Atlantic, and between Russia 
and that ocean lies as a buffer the Scandinavian peninsula. 
no need for me to point to the fact that the English statesmen who are 
responsible for the safeguarding of India will understand that one 
result of the issue of the war with Ja 
pressure upon the northern frontier o 
much greater degree will that be the case with regard to the Atlantic, 
for it is there that the locus minorts resistentie is to be sought. 


posals that Prof. Fridtjof Nansen, Norway’s spokesman in the 
sense'that’Dr. Hedin is Sweden’s spokesman, challenges the accu- 
racy of the statements already quoted. 
the purely personal aspect of the dispute between these famous 
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USSIA is an aggressor to be dreaded, Dr. Hedin thinks, all 
the more by reason of her recent disi!lusionments in the Far 






The present movement for freedom and re- 
in a nation more 
Dr. Hedin proceeds: 










but she will never be able to ‘reach their shores 












For us, who are still masters over the threatened part 
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OW for the Dcneinaitiats side of the case. It seems to be 
founded upon so deep-rooted a suspicion of all Swedish pro- 
















Leaving out of account 









explorers and publicists, we find Professor Nansen pre- 
senting his country’s grievance thus in the London Times: 
Inconveniences resulting from the partnership arose; as time 











































—From stereograph copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwooc, N. Y. 
IN NORWAY 
Typical farm scene in the region in which Oscar JI no longer rules, 
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went on Norway’s and Sweden’s commercial 
interests came more and more into conflict 
with one another, and especially when in the 
’80’s Sweden began to adopt a system of high 
tariff while Norway continued to remain, as be- 
fore, an almost free-trade country. The result 
of this distinctive fiscal policy on the part of 
Sweden was that commercial treaties with foreign 
Powers hitherto made conjointly for the two 
countries now had to be modified into separate 
agreements, different for Norway and Sweden. 
This inevitably made a joint Consul’s position one 
of very great delicacy and difficulty; the exact 
balancing of mutually conflicting interests in- 
volved him in an interminable dilemma—he 
either had to do nothing at all, or to forward the 
one land’s interests at the expense of the other. 
And with a Swedish Foreign Minister at the head 
of affairs it is much to be feared that that expense 
has probably been Norway’s. Commercial ri- 
valry sharpened considerably in the ’go’s, as a 
result of Sweden’s giving up the hitherto existing 
agreement with Norway, that had still allowed 
trade between the two to be carried on more or 
less duty free, and which now forced both coun- 
tries more and more to seek foreign markets for 
their goods, there to come more actually than 
ever into competition. This was particularly un- 
fortunate for Norway, that, with three or four 
times the shipping of Sweden, had come to have 
less than half the influence determining the ap- 
pointment of the Consuls who were to be respon- 
sible for the watching of these great interests. 


FoR twenty years strife has been growing 


between the two countries. Prior to 
1885, foreign affairs were left almost entirely 
in the hands of the Crown, who made use of 
a Norwegian or Swedish Minister as he 
thought best for the occasion. But in 1885 
a change was made by Sweden binding the 
Crown to use the Swedish Foreign Minister 
exclusively in foreign affairs. In short, the 
whole system of conducting foreign affairs 
was at one stroke made over to Sweden, says 
Dr. Nansen, and Norway’s position in the 
matter, even before not very satisfactory, 
‘‘now became unbearable.’’ This Swedish 
coup, against which the Crown in person, 
vested with the care of Norwegian foreign 
affairs, stood practically defenseless, is the 
key to the last twenty years’ strife. “It 
is not Norway that has given the offense 
leading to the ill-feeling, but Sweden—a 
circumstance that should modify the unfortu- 
nate view spread abroad that it is Norway 
that is the unreasoning and unreasonable 
party to the Union.”’ Professor Nansen 
flatly contradicts the truth of recent press 
despatches from Stockholm. In fact, noth- 
ing is more surprising than the regularity 
with which “official communications’’ from 
Christiania give the lie to ‘‘official com- 


munications’’ from the sister capital. For 
that reason there is a decided lack of 
authoritativeness in all European press com- 
ment upon the purely local issues of the 
struggle. International issues are more 
clearly apprehended, and Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine (Edinburgh)—no friend of Norway’s 
cause—grasps them thus summarily: 

If only the Czar could lay violent hands upon 
Scandinavia, he would have a possession which 
would more than compensate him for the loss of 
Manchuria, Port Arthur and Vladivostock and 
all. It would change Russia at a stroke frcm an 
Eastern to a Western Power, and give her a point 
of attack from which she might threaten England 
or Germany at will. 

That other eminent Norwegian, Bjorn- 
sterne Bjornson, declares that union on the 
old terms is forever ended, and the develop- 
ment of the future will be an offensive and 
defensive alliance embracing Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway. 


- the protective tariff to be buried in the 

Panama Canal? Judging from the way 
in which the announcement made a few 
weeks ago by Secretary Taft has been re- 
ceived by the ‘“‘tariff reform” press, the 
canal is apt to form a grave for the whole 
protective system, unless, indeed, the Ad- 
ministration has already receded or is about 
to recede from its position. There is room 
for discussion on all these points. No one, 
in fact, ever raises a point of any magnitude 
whatever on the tariff question on which 
there is not apparently room for a vast 
amount of discussion. Secretary Taft’s 
statement, for which, it is reported, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt assumes personal responsi- 
bility, was made May 16, and was to the 
effect that in the lack of explicit legislation 
from Congress providing for the purchase of 
material for canal construction from Amer- 
ican industries, the Canal Commission feels 
required by business considerations to buy 
in the cheapest markets, wherever they may 
be found to be. He asserted also that as 
two ships had to be secured by the Govern- 
ment for transportation of supplies, and as 
it could procure at once two ships (not new) 
of the sort needed for $750,000 by purchas- 
ing abroad, and would have to pay twice 
that for building American ships, the com- 
missioners expected to secure the foreign- 
made ships. This announcement is vari- 
ously described as a ‘‘bomb in the camp of 
the stand-patters,’”’ as ‘‘a staggerng blow”’ 
and as ‘‘an outrage inflicted on the American 
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people.”” Protests are said to have been 
promptly filed at Washington by certain in- 
dustries affected, and a few days later a 
second announcement was made to the effect 
that the Administration would probably 
lease, not purchase, the two foreign-made 
ships, and that the purpose of buying sup- 
plies in the cheapest market meant simply 
such supplies as are immediately necessary, 
leaving Congress free to take action on the 
whole subject at the next session. This has 
been interpreted by many journals as a 
‘‘backdown,’ a construction resented by the 
Administration organs. 


HE view of the tariff reformers is that 
the people will approve the announce- 
ment as first made, but that they will there- 
by have their eyes opened to alleged iniquities 
of the whole protective tariff system. The 
State (Columbia, S. C.), puts it thus: 

There is no doubt that finally the American 
people will approve the principle underlying the 
President’s action. But they will apply it to 
private as well as to public interests. If such a 
course as Mr. Roosevelt approves is good eco- 
nomic policy for the government, which is the 
people in their organized capacity, why, the 
people will reason, is it not good policy in every 
day affairs? 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer takes the same 
course of reasoning: 


It may shock the ‘‘stand-patters”’ to have this 
distinctively American market thrown open to 
the whole world, but most people will regard it as 
merely common business sense and common 
justice; and many, moreover, will think that the 
government should no longer withhold from the 
people that privilege of buying in the cheapest 
market of which it so eagerly avails itself. No 
reason can be pleaded in behalf of the govern- 
ment that does not apply with equal or greater 
force to the individual citizen. He must con- 
tinue to pay exorbitant prices, while the govern- 
ment will protect itself against the same ex- 
tortion. 


One more quotation will sufficiently serve 
to show the uniformity of view taken by the 
anti-protectionists. Says The World (N. Y.): 


It is not likely that much foreign material will 
be bought for the Panama Canal, in spite of the 
Taft order. The Government is simply going 
into the open market, and by making the same 
rate to the United States that they make to for- 
eign customers American manufacturers can get 
all the contracts. They will doubtless find it 
just as profitable to do their dumping in Panama 
asin Liverpool and Hamburg. 

This of course is not the real grievance of the 
stand-patters. It is the horrible object-lesson 
which sears their souls. If the Government will 
not submit to Dingleyized extortion why must its 
citizens submit? This question will be asked 
with perplexing frequency, and the answer is 
obviously destructive of the stand-patters’ peace 
of mind. It seems to be destroying their com- 
mon sense too. . The Panama order is 
the hardest blow dealt to Dingleyism since Presi- 
dent McKinley’s Buffalo speech. 
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HE protectionists hold conflicting views 

in regard to this Panama Canal order. 
Congressmen Grosvenor, Cannon and others 
are quoted in terms that indicate at least 
apprehension as to the consequences. The 
general manager of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, James M. Swank, is re- 
ported to have said: 

In a general way the policy appears to be an- 
tagonistic to the protection principles of the 
Republican party, and will, if itis not withdrawn, 
elicit strenuous objections from the ‘‘stand-pat- 
ters,” who will bring the matter before Congress 
at its next session. 

Revisionists will regard the announcement as 
substantiating many of their arguments for a 
revision of the high tariff laws. It is, no doubt, 
a radical policy, and will, to acertain extent, 
mean a renewal of the tariff war in and out of 
Congress. While I have my own views of the 
tariff, I believe that in this particular case the 
money to be expended in constructing the 
Panama Canal should be spent in the United 
States, because the money to be spent in build- 
ing it is furnished directly by the American 
people, and because it is distinctly an American 
enterprise. 

The majority of the members of the cabinet 
may believe in reciprocity, as may the President, 
but it does not appear to me that this particular 
case warrants us in going into other markets to 
make purchases simply because they may be pro- 
cured at a price that is somewhat below that of 
our own country. 

I believe the Panama Canal should be con- 
structed by American workingmen, and that all 
the material used and ships purchased should be 
manufactured in our own country. 


This is a view very warmly urged by that 
out-and-out high tariff paper, the New York 
Press: 

There never was a principle more abhorrent 
to the people of this country than the one which 
the commission seeks to embrace in expending the 
money on the construction of the canal. This 
money is the money of the American people. 
They, and nobody else, are building and paying 
for the canal. To say that they must pay 
hundreds of millions and send them all out of 
the country, give them away to foreigners, 
create and support foreign industries with the 
money which they take out of their pockets to 
construct their canal, when they might keep all 
the money at home, create new industry and sup- 
port old, provide more wages for American work- 
men and more earnings for American capital, is 
a preposterous proposition, viewed in any other 
light than that of a deliberate attempt to nullify 
the American tariff system. 


The New York Mail holds the same opin- 
ion, calling the canal order ‘‘ another raid on 
home trade.”’ 


‘tb wy protection journals defend the or- 
der and censure those who assail the 
course of the Administration as the very 


course most likely to injure ‘the protective 
tariff cause. The Tribune (N. Y.), whose 
editor has just been appointed ambassador 
to the court of St. James and who was, a 
few years ago, the Republican candidate for 
Vice-President, has this to say: 

The principle of the protective tariff—in 
fidelity to which we yield precedence to none— 
cannot be effectively invoked against it, for the 
reason that protection is intended to preserve 
the home market for the home producer, and the 
Panama Canal is not a home market. The 
Canal Zone is not a part of the United States, 
and the canal which we are constructing there 
is not a domestic institution, such as, let us say, 
the Erie Canal or one of the Pacific railroads. 
The canal will be owned by this country, and will 
be operated and controlled by this country. 
We trust that in time it will also be used by this 
country more than by any other. But, never- 
theless, it will be in a foreign land, and it will 
be, by the most sacred guarantees, open im- 
partially for international and universal use. 
We cannot see, then, that it is properly to be 
regarded as under the rule of the protective 
system. 


The same paper argues further: 

The ‘‘stand-patters,’’ who assert the ‘‘right’ 
of our manufacturers to sell at domestic prices 
in Panama, seem to forget that those same manu- 
facturers have been for years content to sell their 
wares there at the foreign price. They are using 
the American control of the canal zone as a mere 
pretext for raising prices far above what they 
have been accustomed to ask there, though new 
opportunities for trade at the old rates should 
more than satisfy them. 

The American Manufacturer is not afraid 
that the canal order will divert trade from 
this country. It maintains that the Ameri- 
can market will prove to be the cheapest 
market, and says that ‘‘the President’s order 
will enable the canal commission to buy 
material cheaper, and political ‘graft’ meth- 
ods will be obliterated.”’ 


The New York Sun’s Washington corre- 
spondent thinks that ‘‘the general roar” 
that has gone up over the order is unwar- 
ranted by the interests involved. The.cost- 
liest item in the construction of the canal, 
aside from labor, will be steel rails for the 
construction railway. The Sun correspond- 
ent says that to double-track the Panama 
railroad not more than 7,500 tons of rails 
would be needed and ‘‘we have mills that 
could supply the entire Panama requirement 
in about one day’s work.’”” The Sun com- 
ments editorially on the situation as follows: 

What special requirement of the general policy 
of protection is violated by insisting on the ex- 
port price for American goods that are to be used 
abroad, rather than the domestic price? 
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How can an American industry be said to 
suffer if it receives from the United States Govern- 
ment for material to be used at Panama the 
prices which it would be glad to obtain from 
French or German or English contractors doing 
the same work at the same place? 


S it John Paul Jones or a substitute whose 

remains are soon to be placed in the naval 
Pantheon at Annapolis? As the day ap- 
proaches for the historic event, the doubts 
regarding the identity of the body to be 
brought from France which were raised at 
first somewhat timidly have grown more in- 
sistent. Tom Watson’s Magazine (New 
York) has made itself an exponent of the 
skepticism, and contends with a vigor char- 
acteristic of its editor that ‘‘ French experts 
were called in to identify a certain corpse as 
that of Paul Jones,’’ whereupon ‘they sol- 
emnly pronounced the verdict which they 
knew was expected,’’ and which they were 
‘predisposed to find.’’ Tom Watson is best 
known as a Populist politician, but he is 
also the author of a very reputable history 
of France and ought to know something 
about historic evidence. This is what he 
thinks of the matter: 


The search for Paul Jones s body had reached 
acrisis. Only four leaden coffins had been found 
in the old graveyard, and one of these had to 
be Paul Jones’s, because he had been buried in 
such a coffin, and the other three bore name- 
plates which showed they could not be his. 
The fourth bore no name-plate; therefore it 
must be Jones’s coffin. The necessity of the situ- 
ation required it. Consequently, polite French 
experts measure, compare, incubate, decide and 
bring in the verdict desired. 

Looking at the matter as a lawyer, I should 
say that there is not sufficient legal evidence of- 
fered, as yet, to establish the identity of the 
dead body. The cemetery in which Commo- 
dore Paul Jones was buried was closed by law 
in 1793. A canal was afterward cut through it. 
The great sea-fighter was buried, as Napoleon 
was, in uniform. In the Life of him—‘‘Great 
Commanders” Series’—by Cyrus Townsend 
— the statement is made that Paul Jones 
was buried in the American uniform, and that 
a sword and other articles were placed in the coffin. 
The body which General Porter has found was 
not clad in uniform. There was no sword, or 
other article, found in the coffin. 

Commodore Jones died of dropsy, which had 
swollen his body to such an extent that he could 
not button his waistcoat. Yet the French experts 
declare that all the measurements tally exactly 
with those of the living Jones. 

Most biographers put the height of Admiral 
Jones at ‘‘about five feet and eight inches.” 
Won’t you find a greater number of men—in 
France especially—whose height is ‘‘about five 
feet eight inches” than you'll find at any other 
figure? And will you not find more corpses 


of about that length? Yet in these measurements 
consists the whole of the testimony which has 
been offered to the American people to convince 
them that the body of Paul Jones is at last to 
come home. 

Unless the absence of the sword and 
uniform is cleared up Mr. Watson re- 
fuses to accept the conclusion arrived at by 
experts. 


HE case for the other side is stated briefly 
by the New York Sun: 

Gen. Porter devoted years to the task of 
finding the body, finally identifying the yrave- 
yard in which it wasinterred. After extensive 
excavations a leaden coffin filling the descrip- 
tion of that in which Jones was buried was found. 
In it was the body of a man which corresponded 
accurately to the authentic descriptions, portraits 
and measurements of the hero. A medical ex- 
amination proved that the man whose ey 
had been exhumed died of the disease whic 
caused the death of Jones. Many corroborating 
circumstances convinced Gen. Porter and the 
experts assisting him that the body was that of 
John Paul Jones, and their identification of it 
has not been attacked by any person competent 
to disprove it. : 

A similar conclusion is reached by numer- 
ous other dailies, notably the Baltimore 
American. ‘‘Mr. Watson can claim to have 
distinguished company in his unbelief,’’ it 
concedes, ‘‘but, when the worst is said by 
them, all will be compelled to-confess that 
General Porter was on the ground to examine 
the body and its belongings and they were 
not.”” Not a doubt suggests itself to the 
Providence Journal, which even avers that 
the identification of the remains is ‘‘ positive 
and scientific.” 


A 


CHINESE boycott of American trade is 
not only threatened, but seems to be 
actually under full headway, and delegations 
of American cotton manufacturers have al- 
ready been interceding with the President 
to take steps to save them from the conse- 


quences apprehended. The Chinese cham- 
bers of commerce in Hong Kong and Shang- 
hai recently decided ‘‘to cease all traffic in 
American goods until such time as a satis- 
factory settlement is arrived at’’ in regard 
to the rights of Chinese merchants, students, 
tourists and officials to enter this country 
without undergoing treatment that is deemed 
personally offensive. The two Chinese cham- 
bers of commerce telegraphed the report 
of their action to similar bodies through- 
out China, and a special cable despatch to the 
New York Sun on the result runs as follows: 
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WILL IT COME TO THIS ? 


Ten steamships arriving at New York recently on the same 
day brought 12,039 immigrants, chiefly Italians 
—Kemble in Collier's Weekly 


TIENTSIN, June 13.—The Chinese guilds’ 
boycott of American manufactures is assuming 
serious proportions. The native newspapers are 
even refusing to accept advertisements of Ameri- 
can goods. 

Later information is to the effect that 
seventeen provinces have taken up the boy- 
cott. The movement is regarded seriously by 
American manufacturers, and ‘‘a delegation 
representing the cotton mill industries of the 
entire Eastern coast’’ called on President 
Roosevelt June 12, and presented an address 
which said, among other things: 

The treatment accorded by the immigration 
officers of this Government to the exempt classes 
of Chinese visiting this country is more oppres- 
sive than either the letter or the spirit of the law 
requires. We believe, moreover, that the plain- 
est principles of international justice demand 
that the law itself shall be made more liberal, 
either by amendment, or by the negotiation of a 
new treaty, or both. 

A few days before this address was pre- 
sented a case—one of many similar cases, it 
is claimed—giving point to the above decla- 
ration occurred in Boston. Four high-caste 
Chinese, three brothers and a sister, relatives 


of the governor of the province of Shanghai, 
arrived at Boston on the Cunard steamship 
Ivernia. They were provided with passports 
and a personal letter of introduction from 
ex-Ambassador Choate. But they were not 
allowed to land with the other passengers, 
and were detained on shipboard all night, 
were photographed, and were required to 
give bonds in the sum of $500 each that 
there would be no abuse of the privilege of 
admission. 


HIS treatment of high-caste Chinamen 
—not the exclusion by law of Chinese 
labor—has aroused the wrath of Chinese 
merchants, and the mode of action taken by 
them is said to have been advised by Mr. 
Wu Ting Fang, lately the Chinese minister 
at Washington, now the head of all the Chin- 
ese chambers of commerce. The Chinese 
minister at Washington, Chentung-Liang 
Cheng, is co-operating with him and a gen- 
eral commercial association of Chinese resi- 
dent in this country is being formed “for the 
correction of injustice in international rela- 
tions.”” There is now no treaty in force with 
China on the subject of a more recent date 
than 1880, a later treaty having expired a 
short time since, and negotiations for a new 
treaty having failed. Of the failure of these 
negotiations, the San Francisco Chronicle 
says: ‘‘The negotiations between the State 
Department and the Chinese Minister at 
Washington for a new treaty, which covered 
a period of several months, failed because 
the Secretary of State correctly refused to 
deviate from the letter and intent of the 
exclusion laws enacted by Congress, whereas 
Minister Cheng insisted on incorporating in 
the proposed new instrument conditions in- 
consistent with these laws.’’ Under the law 
that now exists (not by virtue of a treaty, 
but by virtue of congressional enactment), 
a Chinaman, Ju Toy, born in the United 
States, who had gone to China for a time and 
returned to this country, was refused admis- 
sion by the immigration officials. The case 
was carried through our courts and the Su- 
preme Court decided that the decision of the 
immigration official was final and could not 
be reviewed by the courts. Ex-Secretary of 
StateJohn W.Foster,in a recent number of The 
Independent, criticises this verdict severely, 
and Justice Brewer, in a dissenting opinion 
on the case, said of the process to which the 
Chinaman had been subjected: ‘‘If this be 
not a star chamber proceeding of the most 
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stringent sort, what more is necessary to make it one? 
I do not see how any one can read these rulesand hold 
that they constitute due process of law for the arrest and 
deportation of a citizen of the United States.” 


| ager feeling about the boycott by Chinese 

merchants, as expressed in other sections than the 
Pacific coast, is to the effect that it is caused by a very 
real grievance; but the grievance consists not in the 
law itself but in the harsh enforcement of it by our 
government officials. The Boston caseis ‘‘only one 
instanceof many that might be cited, showing the ex- 
ceedingly harsh and offensive spirit with which the 
Chinese exclusion law is enforced,’’ says the Philadelphia 
Press, edited by a former Cabinet official. The Boston 
Herald says: 

In applying the law our immigrant officials construe every 
person who comes from China or is of Chinese birth as a 
laborer or workman, and endeavor if they can to prevent them 
from placing foot on the shores of this country. The humilia- 
tions and sometimes barbarities to which Chinese merchants, 
students and travelers coming to the United States have 
been subjected have been well calculated to arouse the stern 
indignation of even so peaceful and passive a people as the 
Chinese. 

‘“‘If the great work of these jacks in office of the im. 
migration department goes on in the present intrusive 
fashion, our promising trade with China will soon be 
wrecked as completely as Rozhdestvensky’s fleet,”’ says 
the New York Mail. Other journals, among them the 
New York Times and The Evening Post, regard the law 
itself as a ‘“‘ barbarous measure” and its enforcement 
as “brutal.” 

Even on the Pacific coast there seems to be, accord- 
ing to the editor of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, a 
chance for a division of sentiment. He says that the 
commerce of that section with China has been growing 
with sensational rapidity of late years, shipments out 
of Puget Sound last May aggregating $6,000,000. 
Walter J. Ballard, in the New York Sun, gives the 
following little table showing the trade between the 
two countries in the last few years: 


Exports to Imports from 
hina. China. 

$31,450,061 $28,245,309 

24,762,331 26,573,151 

39,200,386 30,432,808 

The New Orleans Picayune thinks that ‘‘it isin the 

power of the Chinese merchants, if they should act to- 

gether, practically to destroy American commerce in 

cotton goods and to give it to other countries.”” But 

even that prospect does not daunt the San Francisco 
Chronicle. It says: 

There is no comparison between the value of that trade 
with the Chinese empire and the industrial welfare of our 
own people, which is now conserved solely through the rigid 
enforcement of the exclusion laws. Ifa choice must be made 
between the continued restriction of Chinese immigration 
and the consequent loss of Chinese trade, on the one hand, 
and the repeal of the exclusion laws and the retention of the 
trade, on the other hand, the voice of the American people 
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SIR CHENTUNG LIANG CHENG 


_The Chinese minister at Washington, who 
is striving to secure less onerous treatment of 
Chinese travelers in America 
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will doubtless be overwhelmingly in favor of the 
former, and that fact might as well be recog- 
nized in Hongkong and elsewhere now, without 
further parley on the subject. 
N international struggle for Morocco has 
begun. Already Abdul Aziz and Wil- 
liam II. have between them driven from power 
the man of genius who for nearly seven years 
past has conducted the foreign affairs of the 
third French republic. Abdul Aziz, it seems 
necessary to say, isSultanof Morocco. The 
Frenchman who has quitted the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs is Theophile Delcassé. It is 
less necessary to state who William II hap- 
pens to be. He has, in the opinion of the 
highest journalistic authorities on world pol- 
itics in Europe, scored one of the terrific hits 
of his career in this whole business. It is ‘‘a 
brain clout,’’ as the Paris Action says, to 
England, for the minister who had to go was 
the champion of the Anglo-French ‘cordial 
understanding,’ and the ‘‘cordial under- 
standing,’’ according to the London Specta- 
tor, was gall and wormwood to the ruler of 
the Bismarckian empire. The personal hu- 
miliation to Delcassé, moreover, is decided. 
His long: tenure of office under a succession 
of more or less anticlerical ministries with- 
out homogeneity had left him supreme in 
foreign affairs. No Premier in recent years 
—not Waldeck-Rousseau, and certainly not 
Combes—had dared to interfere with the 
workings of the Delcassé policy. That pol- 
icy was maintenance of the Russian alliance, 
development of friendship with Britain and 
absolute French supremacy in Morocco in 
exchange for absolute English supremacy in 
Egypt. Morocco was the rock upon which 
the ship of Delcassé’s statecraft was wrecked. 
With great beating of tom-toms in the in- 
spired Paris Temps, Delcassé sent what was 
nominally an embassy and which seemed 
really an expedition to the court of Abdul 
Aziz. Then William II sailed for Tangier 
and made the sensational speech which was 
interpreted to mean that Germany would not 
recognize the Anglo-French bargain in Mo- 
rocco. Next Abdul Aziz ‘‘turned down” 
the French mission, welcomed a German 
mission with open arms, and the crash of 
Delcassé’s fall was heard throughout the 
world. 


REMIER ROUVIER takes foreign af- 
fairs in hand. He had taken them in 
hand even before the fall. Delcassé had 
been gently but firmly informed that his one- 


man sway had toend. The Paris Européen, 
unimpeachable authority on such a point, 
exulted over the ‘‘backbone’”’ Premier 
Rouvier was displaying. ‘‘He has recalled 
a minister who had contracted the sweet 
habit of consulting nobody to the salutary 
obligation of submitting his acts and his 
plans to the cabinet and to his chief,”’ said 
our contemporary a few days before Delcassé 
retired. ‘‘He has to a large extent ousted 
M. Delcassé from the direction of our foreign 
affairs. Henceforth not a negotiation can be 
begun or pursued, not a step can be taken, 
not a despatch or a message can be sent out 
unless the Premier, duly apprised before- 
hand, has given his approval.’’ This was 
the substance of those ‘‘strained relations 
within the cabinet’”’ of which so much was 
made in the cables last month. Premier 
Rouvier had become Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in fact before Delcassé ceased to be 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in name. 


T IS all very much as it should be, con- 
tends the Socialist Humanité, organ of 
the famed Jaurés, who insists in the Chamber 


that Delcassé’s grand blunder was his omis- 
sion to consult the German Emperor when 
the Anglo-French agreement regarding Mo- 
rocco was concluded not so many months 
ago. William II has been enabled to upset 
everything, in consequence, and the prospect 
of an international conference over Morocco 
looms darkly. The Européen says further: 


It is unhappily to be feared that it will not be 
so easy to atone for ministerial errors of the past 
in regard to Morocco. There we have to do with 
a foeman who will not overlook the least slip on 
our part, a keen player who conducts his game 
with more firmness than scruple. M. Delcassé, 
through his inept refusal to deal with Germany 
in the spring of 1904 on the same footing as the 
other powers, and through his mad notion of 
refusing officially a communication which he 
made officiously to Germany, has reared in the 
path of his Moroccan policy obstacles of an insur- 
mountable kind. 

This is evident enough at Fez since the arrival 
there of the spectacular mission led by von Tat- 
tenbach [the German envoy]. The interminable 
conferences of St. René Taillandier [the French 
envoy] have led to nothing tangible. At this 
very moment his Shereefian Majesty, sure of 
powerful support in his resistance, is obstinately 
deaf to French representations. He has found, 
or, rather, there has been suggested to him the 
formula he required to cover his bad faith. It is 
by means of an appeal to concerted action of the 
powers that he replies to the long tirades cf the 
minister of the republic. In other words, the 
outcome of the stupid secretiveness of M. Del- 
cassé toward Berlin is a return to the exact state 
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of things that the author of the Anglo-French 
accord flattered himself he had done away with 
to the advantage of France in return for impor- 
tant concessions to France, to Spain and to Italy. 

Premier Rouvier, having taken French 
foreign affairs in hand, does not mean to re- 
linquish them for the present. His organs 
in the Paris press intimate that somewhat 
peremptorily. 


66 A last separation of church and state 

in France has been accomplished!”’ 
As the famous Socialist leader, Jean Jaurés, 
spoke those words in the Chamber of Deputies 
two months ago, his countenance, according 
to the Paris Action, ‘‘ glowed with the ardor 
of an emancipated man.’’ The glow ap 
peared too hurr edly, says the Revue des Deux 
\londes (Paris). Church and state are not 
separated yet. But there is every prospect 
that a final divorce will be decreed in short 
order. ‘‘Practically,’’ says the Manchester 
Guardian, which has followed the contest 
with interest ever since its outbreak six 
years ago, ‘“‘the concordat is already dead.” 
“The bill separating church and state in 
France will, it seems, certainly pass,’’ adds 
the London Spectator, ‘‘and it will accord 
with the dignity of the Vatican to punish 
the irreligious power which has thus, in 
theory at least, broken away from its 
dominion.’’ But there are weapons, power- 
ful weapons, in the arsenal of the third 
republic, to borrow a figure of speech from 
the language in which the Vienna Neue 
Freie Presse comments upon this theme. 
The Austrian daily anticipates a conflict 
between Rome and Paris that may vie in 
dramatic interest with all that has occurred 
under Premier Waldeck-Rousseau and Pre- 
mier Combes, the immediate predecessors 
of the present Premier Rouvier, in what anti- 
clerical French organ’s style ‘‘the stamping 
out of the plague of Vaticanism.”’ 


PERIOD of violent resistance is soon 

to come, according to the view taken 

by the Européen (Paris), a well-informed 
liberal weekly. This violence, it thinks, will 
be inaugurated not by the French govern- 
ment, but by the church, for two reasons. 
The first reason is that the clergy have made 
no financial preparations whatever for the 
approaching separation. Very few of the 
bishops have taken financial precautions to 
make good the deficiency from lapse of the 
budget of public worship. Onl; two or 
three exceptions are mentioned—the Bishop 


of Orleans, M. Touchet, and the Bishop of 
Quimper, M. Dubillard. The majority of 
the bishops have done nothing chiefly because 
the money goes to the religious orders rather 
than to themselves, but also because they 
are old men and the concordatory system 
has induced in them the habit of doing as 
little as possible in order not to displease 
either the government, which could suspend 
their stipends, or the Pope, who could ex- 
communicate them. This unpreparedness, 
it is thought, will result in extreme forms of 
resistance on the part of the more bellicose 
priests. 


aes will proceed from the church 

in yet another way, we are told—from 
the members of the religious order. Ac- 
cording to a map published in the Paris 
Journal, said to have been revised by the 
heads of religious orders, when the separa- 
tion between church and state comes the 
Jesuits will occupy 36 diocesés, the Assump- 
tionists 8, the Capuchins 7, the Dominicans 
3. The Européen comments as follows: 


Now the handing over of dioceses to the Jesuits, 
Capuchins, Dominicans and Assumptionists will 
introduce there the beilicose habits for which the 
‘‘militia of the church” are distinguished. Al- 
ready the Jesuits are reaping the harvest of the 
manifesto published October 1, 1901, by their 
four provincials in France. They declare them- 
selves unable to yield to the terms of the law 
relating to religious orders, of asking for the 
authorization it requires, and they give them- 
selves the air of submitting to persecution for the 
edification and preservation of the whole church. 
‘‘The present law is but a step forward in the war 
that is going on against the church. It is the 
church that is attacked through the religious 
orders, and it is the church that the religious 
orders are defending by rejecting an authoriza- 
tion that aims at the enslavement of the church 
herself. Between the government and 
the Holy See we confess ourselves unable to find 
any principle of conciliation. Placed in 
the position of rendering France a great service 
by resisting as much as we can a religious perse- 
cution that destroys her, there remains for us 
nothing but to take the course dictated by our 
duty as Frenchmen, as Catholics and as relig- 
ious.’’ As a reward for this courageous attitude, 
the Jesuits obtain 36 French dioceses. It is thus 
to be foreseen that after separation of church and 
state, the government will encounter open and 
violent resistance in a large number of dioces«s. 


ECOGNITION of the Pope’s temporal 
power is one of the strange conse- 
quences which the Européen thinks is likely 
to result from the contest—recognition, too, 
by France. And this recognition may come 
as a blow against the French ecclesiasts them- 










































THE NEXT GERMAN EMPEROR 


‘An exceedingly comely youth” of twenty-three 


selves. Here is the possible sequence of 
events: Pope Pius X hopes to establish 
better relations with the Italian government. 
He objects to confinement in the Vatican. 
On the other hand, the Italian Government 
needs the political aid of the clericals in its 
contest with the Socialists. The result may 
be a sort of reconciliation that will give 
to the Pope a piece of territory placing 
the papal palace in direct connection with 
the San Pietro Railway station. This would 
make possible the tacit (not official) recogni- 
tion by France of the Pope’s temporal power 
with consequences thus outlined: 

Now on the day when the French republic 
gives the Pope this mark of courtesy, tolerance 
or indifference—treating him as a sovereign be- 
cause he calls himself a sovereign—the republic 
would have the right to apply the civil code to 
all ministers of worship. . . Henceforth, 
it might apply to all ecclesiastics the law of De- 
cember 3, 1849, relating to the police of a foreign 

wer, that is, the right of expulsion by mere 
administrative order. Violation of a decree of 
expulsion would entail imprisonment. 

It will be seen that recognition of the 
temporal power might benefit the anti- 
clericals as much as it would benefit the 


papacy. 
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HE contests of the future in France wil! 

rage most fiercely, thinks the clerical 
Gaulots (Paris), over the ecclesiastical edifices 
and the propertiesconnected withthem. The 
law separating church and state does not re- 
cognize the hierarchy as owners of these as 
sets. All cathedrals, with some few excep 
tions, remain the property ofthe nation. The 
use of that property may be granted, under 
specified conditions, to ‘‘organizations for 
public worship.”” The anticlerical Lanterne 
(Paris) predicts that the hierarchy will ex- 
communicate all persons who form “‘ organiza- 
tions for public worship”’ without ecclesias- 
tical sanction. The Lanterne declares, how- 
ever, that the ‘‘emancipated men of France’”’ 
will not be deterred by the prospect from 
forming ‘‘liberated organizations for wor- 
ship” and claiming the use of the cathedrals 
and other edifices. A non-French daily, 
the democratic Frankfurter Zeitung, touches 
upon this point in its review of the whole 
situation: 


Hitherto the concordat has held the form of the 

French church together with iron bands, and 
every fissure, every cleavage has been prevented. 
In the future the state will know no Catholic 
church, no French church, recognizing simply the 
associations for worship, the individual com- 
munes and the diocesan associations. It is pos- 
sible that side by side with the strongly clerical 
associations for worship will exist progressive 
associations, which will have equally good claims 
to the church property and to the use of edifices 
for worship. In the recent session of the con- 
cordat commission this question came up for dis- 
cussion and the unanimous opinion was that such 
cases were not to be settled by decree but must 
be decided by the courts. But as the courts 
themselves do not recognize any one church in 
particular under a system of separation of church 
and state, but recognize only unions for worship, 
the courts will have to regard all such unions 
impartially and to undertake an impartial dis- 
tribution of ecclesiastical property. It is well 
known that the groups of free thinkers have set 
about the organization of free thinking unions 
which will have the same rights to use the edifices 
of worship for their meetings, celebrations and 
ceremonies that is enjoyed by the Roman Cath- 
olic unions. 





i XIII is seeking a wife. Hard 
upon the news that the young King of 
Spain had escaped the bomb in Paris comes 
this interesting announcement. As regards 
the bomb, it was hurled at his Majesty with 
such errant aim that it simply brought out a 
fact well known to Spaniards that the 
King has personal courage. President Lou- 
bet and Alfonso XIII., side by side in a state 
carriage, were the human targets of a Span- 



















GERMANY’S NEXT EMPRESS 


ish anarchist, whose missile 
fell within a few yards of repub- 
lican host and royal guest. 
They escaped unharmed, but 
twenty spectators sustained 
slight injuries. 

As regards the King’s com- 
ing marriage, the Temps— 
official organ, it must be re- 
membered, of the Foreign 
Office of France—positively 
states that an English princess 
has been chosen. There are 
difficulties of religion, adds 
our authority, but it intimates 
that they will be adjusted by 
the adhesion of the bride to be 
to the Roman Catholic com- 
munion. The London Specta- 
tor frowns uponthat sugges- 
tion. There will be ‘‘ obstacles 
in the way,” it declares, be- 
cause the British ‘dislike 
diplomatic conversions.’’ The 
personal qualities of Alfonso 
indicate that he will make a 
lovable husband. A study of 
him is made in the Nouvelle 
Revue (Paris), which is gratified 
to know that while he speaks 
English with facility, French is 
more ofa favorite with him. He 
is at home in the best French 
literature. Last year he was ab- 
sorbed in Balzac. Amongliving 
French authors his favorites 
are Pierre Loti, Marcel Prevost, 
the Rosnys, Maurice Barres, 
Paul Adam, Leon Daudet. 


(|; ERMANY’S next Empress—if time does 

not upset the calculation—will be 
Duchess Cecilia of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
who, on the sixth of last month, became 
Crown Princess in the German Empire 
through her marriage with William II’s heir, 
Crown Prince Frederick William. This 
young man of twenty-three is proclaimed by 
both the German press and his own photo- 
graph to be “‘an exceedingly comely youth.” 
He had attained the military rank of Captain 
of the First Foot Guards, but with his new 
dignity as a married man comes the right to 
wear the uniform of a major. The new 
Crown Princess is the younger sister of the 
reigning Grand Duke Frederick Francis IV, 
and was born at Schwerin in 1886. She is 
thus only eighteen, or rather she will be 
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She married“the heir to the imperial throne of William II last month 


nineteen next September. The Socialist 
Vorwarts of Berlin is ungallant enough to 
observe that there is consumption in her 
family and that her father was a confirmed 
invalid for years prior to his death at forty- 
six in 1897. The courtly and semi-official 
Kreuz Zeitung (Berlin) declares that the new 
Crown Princess was born long before that 
illness asserted itself in her house and that 
her married sister is ‘‘ vigorous.’’ The royal 
bride is fluent in German, French, Russian 
and English. The London News says the 
marriage is one of ‘‘love,’’ but London Truth 
hears that it was arranged as a matter of 
‘political convenience.’’ ‘‘We are told,” 
says the London Standard on this point, 
“that if the decision had rested with the 
Prince, the marriage would have been settled 
some time ago.” 















Pointed 


It is heard that the Daughters of the American 
Revolution have resolved in favor of a noisy 
Fourth of July: They do not regard it as proper 
that the nation’s birthday should be less vocifer- 
ous than one of their national conventions.— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 





Another way of putting it is that Chicago after 
importing Mr. Dalrymple from Glasgow to say 
how she shall establish municipal ownership 
learns from him that the way to do it is to import 
the Glasgow city government.—Pittsburg Dis- 
patch, 





Claude Heren, the South African diamond 
king, left his entire fortune to the woman who 
twice refused to marry him. It is a beautiful 
thing for a man to carry his gratitude even to the 
grave.—Atlanta Journal. 





There is a general belief that President Roose- 
velt would like to leave the same man behind him 
to hold the lid down when he goes away from 
Washington in March, 1909.—Chicago Tribune. 





Russia is determined to have a navy again. 
But in default of men to fight it would not a fresh 
lot of ikons come cheaper?—Pzttsburg Dispatch. 





Ohio Republicans put none but tried and 
trusted planks in their State platform. Secretary 
Taft has to stand on it.—Florida Times-Union. 





Rojestvensky may say, 
with Louis Napoleon, 
‘‘Napoleon, the Little.” 
after Sedan: ‘‘ Veni, vidi, 
vice  versa.’’—Columbia 
State. 





Why not employ the 
remains of the tribe of 
Digger Indians on_ the 
Panama Canal?—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 





_ Judging from the ac- 
cidents, far too many rail- 
roads have introduced the 
blockhead system.—New 
York Mail. 





‘‘What is a magazine, 
a? ” ; 
“Reading matter be- ///7NH 
tween layers of * frenzied oh HI 
finance.’ ’’— Judge. AX 





‘‘They are sending elec- 
tricity through buried 


wires in order to stimu- 
late the growth of veg- 
etables.”’ 

‘*T wonder if the current 
is strong enough to shock 
the corn?”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
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“yES, ‘WILLIAM H. TAFT,’ THAT’S MY NAME” 
—Donaphy in Cleveland Plain-Dealer 





Remarks 


President Eliot, of Harvard, thinks the long 
vacation of three or four months should be cut 
to two weeks and that football ought to be 


curbed. Why, the man wants to make the col- 
lege course a serious matter!—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 





The University of Illinois has made Postmaster 
General Cortelyou an LL.D. but in his present 
position what are three letters more or less to 
him ?—Boston Globe. 





Another thing about Candidate Taft is that if 
he stands in front of the presidential nomination 
notie of the others will be able to get near it — 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





It is stated that Mr. Bryan will take a trip 
around the world, and Marconi wants to talk 
around the world. Practically the same thing.— 
Toledo Blade. 





There is one advantage in having asphalt pave- 
ments. They can’t be used for educational pur- 
poses in sympathetic strikes.—Chicago Tribune. 





The Norwegians are used to seceding. About 
600,000 of them have already seceded successfully 
to the United States —New York Mail. 





In appealing to the Zemsky Sobor does the 
peace party in Russia insinuate that the Czar is 
drunk ?—Cleveland Leader. 





More Fricktion in the 
Equitable!—Boston Her- 
ald 





The Philadelphians do 
not regard it as a laughing 
gas matter.—Chicago Eve- 
ning Post. 





The strenuous life con- 
sists in doing and the sim- 
ple life in being done.— 
Atlanta Journal, 


x ly i 





We can take a terrible 
revenge for the Chinese 
boycott. Let us boycott 
fire-crackers—New York 


( 





y 
WY in bullfights last year. 
This would start a very 
respectable beef trust.— 


Baltimore Sun. 





As a missionary Gen. 
Leonard Wood has ac- 
complished more than was 
included in the mission 
board’s philosophy. The 
Jolo Moros are already 
in heaven.—Detroit Trib- 
une, 
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The Love Affairs of Hugo and Balzac 


The loves of great men can hardly fail to 
be of compelling interest. ‘‘All the. world 
loves a lover,’”’ and great men sometimes 
evince a genius for loving. In the character 
of men of the strongly romanticist type— 
men such as Victor Hugo and Balzac—love 
may be confidently looked for as a 
ruling emotion, and new book * 
dealing with the lives of these 
celebrated Frenchmen reveal 
two of the most remarkable 
love-affairs in literary 
history. Victor Hugo 
married in his early 
youth, and seems 
always to have 
given his wife a 
certain affection 
and respect. But 
the inspirational 
influence in his life 
came from an- 
other woman— 

Juliette Drouet. 
For upward of 
fifty years she was 
his intimate friend 
and companion— 
the ‘‘regnant god- 
dess’’ of his poems 
and the source of 
most of his hap- 
piness. Balzac’s 
idol was the now 
famous Polish 
noblewoman, 
Madame Hanska. 
She was a wife 
when he first knew 
her, but her hus- 
band died in 1841, 
and she consented 
to marry Balzacin 
1850. The friendship began in joy, but ended 
in tragedy. While Balzac could write, after 
his marriage, ‘‘Three days ago I married the 


*THE ROMANCE oF Victor Huco anp JuieTTeE Drover. 
By Henry Wellington Wack. With an Introduction by 
Francois Coppée. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Honoré pE Bauzac: His Lire anD WRITINGS. 
F. Sandars. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


By Mary 


MADAME HANSKA 
Afterward the wife of Balzac 


only woman I have ever loved, whom I love 
more than ever, and whom I shall love till 
death,”’ it is evident that his ardent affection 
was only in part reciprocated. The marriage 
brought unhappiness and disillusionment, 
and Balzac died five months later. 

When Victor Hugo first met Juliette 
Drouet, she was an actress in 
Paris, taking the part of the 
Princess Negroni in his play, 
‘*Lucretia Borgia.’’ He 
was thirty-one years old 
and had been married 
eleven years, but ap- 
parently entered 
without hesitation 
on an alliance to 
which even his 
wife at last gave a 
kind of sanction. 
Mr. Henry Wel- 
lington Wack, to 
whose discovery 
of Madame Drou- 
et’s letters on the 
island of Guern- 
sey we are in- 
debted for the de- 
tails of the friend- 
ship, makes this 

comment: 

What Beatrice 
was to Dante, that 
and more was Ju- 
liette Drouet to 
Victor Hugo. Did 
not some one make 
the cryptic assertion 
that the wrong 
which harms no- 
body is not a 
wrong? Madame 
Hugo was wronged 
without doubt, but 
she was either ob- 
livious of it or mag- 

nanimously feigned to be so. The annals of real 
life record few such cases of irregular domestic re- 
lations as Hugo’s, and none, so far as Iam aware, 
quite parallel with it. Of a mistress being fiercely 
jealous of other mistresses, as Juliette Drouet 
was, there are records in abundance; but for the 
legal wife to submit to a mistress being installed 
in a house a few hundred feet from her own, and 
even consent to visit her and permit her sons and 
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daughters to do so throughout a long 
term of years, as did Madame Hugo, 
all as a concession to the way- 
wardness of genius, is an ex- 
ample of wifely self-abnega- 
tion which would have 
done credit to Chaucer’s 
patient Griselda. 


Mr. Wack goes on 
to speak of Juliette 
Drouet’s infiuence 


on Hugo: 

It isasalover and 
mistress, as a beauti- 
ful woman of tact 
and refinement, as a 
spirited hostess of 
great ‘‘savoir vivre,” 
as a friend and com- 
panion, that she is 
most interesting. 
She was the regnant 
goddess of Victor 
Hugo’s poetry after 
1834, and their fel- 
lowship and her 
devotion endured 
for precisely. fifty 
years and three 
months (1833-1883). 
In some phases of 
this remarkable re- 
lationship the sub- 
limest chords of 
earthly existence are 
made to intone every 
shade of romantic 
song and feeling. 
She was the inspira- 
tion of much that 
widened his vision 
not only in his flights 
of fancy, but in what he met in the actual 
world around him. . . His poems, from 
the ‘‘Chants du Crépuscule’ down to the ‘‘Chan- 
sons des Rues et des Bois,” are full of Juliette 
Drouet, though he has not named her anywhere. 
.° . . His verses had ‘‘a thousand ways—a 
single object.” 

The letters published are intensely per- 
sonal, and have little or nothing of the in- 
tellectual quality. They disclose as unusual 
an attitude on the part of Juliette Drouet 
as that with which Madame Hugo is cred- 
ited. For instance, she writes to the hus- 
band: ‘‘Enjoy your success, this evening, 
my Victor, your beauty, your genius, and be 
happy with your delightful family. I will 
be proud and happy myself, provided amid 
all this you do not forget me.” In another 
letter she asks him not to be anxious when 
she lets fall some ‘‘tender expressions,”’ and 
says that all she wants is to be ‘‘sure of being 
loved after my death.”’ ‘‘ Your love,’”’ she 
continues, ‘‘is the great, the sole, object of 


my life, the only joy and happiness of my 
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JULIETTE DROUET 
From a drawing from life by Vilain 













soul.”” She shows in these let- 
ters, as Mr. Wack points out, 
that Victor Hugo was “ her 
deity, her dream, and her 
only tangible reality.”’ 
It was during the 
year preceding that 
in which Victor 
Hugo met Juliette 
Drouet that Bal- 
zac received his 
first letter from 
“L’Etrangére,”’ 
as Madame Han- 
ska was known 
to him until he 
pierced the veil 
that hid her 
identity. This 
letter would seem 
to have been little 
more than a com- 
plimentary note, 
expressing admi- 
ration for his 
writings, but 
other letters fol- 
lowed, and, com- 
ing as they did 
at the psycholog- 
ical moment 
when he had put 
behind him the 
old love, Madame 
de Berny, and had broken with the new, 
Madame de Castries, Balzac soon conceived 
a strong affection for his unknown corre- 
spondent. This ripened into love at their 
first meeting, which took place under very 
romantic conditions at Neufchatel, Swit- 
zerland. He was introduced to her husband, 
who appears to have been attracted to him 
and to have been flattered by Balzac’s 
friendship for his wife. Even when two love- 
letters fell into his hands and Balzac stooped 
to the pretense that they were written in 
jest, the husband seems to have accepted the 
explanation. Returning to Paris after this 
first meeting, Balzac wrote to Madame 
Hanska: ‘You are in all my thoughts, in 
all the lines that I shall trace, in all the mo- 
ments of my life, in all my being.’”’ Every 
evening he wrote for her a short account of 
his day, and once in eight days he dispatched 
the journal to its destination. He made 
long journeys to see her in Geneva and in 
Vienna, and after her husband’s death vis- 
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ited her in St. Petersburg. There is no 
doubt that she was flattered by his atten- 
tions, but there is strong ground for the 
suspicion that what he called Madame de 
Girardin’s “nonsense” had a basis in fact. 
‘“‘Madame de Girardin,’’ he wrote in mingled 
confidence and doubt, ‘‘told me that you 
were very happy to haye a man of genius as 
a courier, but that your social position was 
too high to allow me to aspire toanything else. 
And then she began to laugh.’”’” However 
astray Madame de Girardin may have been, 
it iscertain that when it came to a question 
of marriage, Madame Hanska hesitated and 
vacillated. She showed every disposition to 
observe the proprieties, down to the minutest 
details; her family constantly and steadily 
exerted their influence to prevent her from 
marrying Balzac, who was during this per- 
iod overwhelmed by his debts; she was under 
no illusion as to the harassed and checkered 
existence which she would be compelled to 
lead with him. In the end, however, she 
yielded to his importunities, and married 
him at Berditchef, Russia,in 1850. Atthis 


point we quote from Miss Sandars’ narrative: 


Balzac was only married for about five months, 
and very little is known of his life during that 
time. It is certain, however, that his marriage 
did not bring him the happiness which he had 
expected. . . . Perhaps he had raised his 
hopes too high for fulfilment to be a possibility 
in this world of compromise, and very likely his 
sufferings had made him irritable and exacting. 
Nevertheless, so quick a wearing out of the faith- 
ful and passionate love which had lasted for six- 
teen years, and so sudden a killing of the joy 
which had permeated the man’s whole being when 
he had at last attained his goal, seems a hard task 
for a woman to accomplish; and can only be ex~ 
plained by her employment of the formless yet 
resistless force of pure indifference. 

Balzac’s awakening, the knowledge that the 
absolute perfection he had dreamed of was only - 
an ideal created by his own fancy, must have been 
inexpressibly bitter. Utter moral collapse and 
vertigo were his portion, and chaos thundered im 
his ears during his sudden descent from the 
heights, clothed with brilliant sunshine, to the 
puzzling depths, where he groped in darkness and 
sought in vain for firm footing. 


It should be added that Madame de Balzac 
was faithful to her husband’s memory. 
Under Balzac’s will she might have refused 
to acknowledge any liability for his debts; 
but she decided to assume full responsibility, 
and satisfied all his creditors long before her 
own death in 1882. | 


A NOTABLE ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURE 


‘* Boyhood of Abraham Lincoln ”—‘* What they did I, too. may do” 


By Harry Watson 








The completion of what is accepted as 
a final edition of Byron’s poetical and 
prose writings has led one of the most elo- 
quent and trenchant of English critics, Mr. 
John Churton Collins, to attempt an ex- 
haustive estimate of the poet’s qualities. 
He writes in The Quarterly Review (London), 
and his article is as notable for its emphasis 
on Byron’s limitations as for its recognition 
of the ‘‘extraordinary distinction” of his 
place in English literature. Mr. Collins re- 
gards ‘‘Childe Harold’”’ and ‘‘Don Juan” as 
‘‘perhaps the two most brilliant achieve- 
ments in the poetry of the world,” and he 
says of Byron’s other work: 

Since Shakespeare, as Scott justly observes, no 
English poet has shown himself so great a master 
in the essentials of comedy and in the essentials 
of tragedy. In his comedy, it is true, there is no 
refinement, no geniality, and much that is brutal 
and gross; in his tragedy large deductions have 
to be made for insincerity and falsetto. But all 
that comedy, at least in its less refined, all that 
tragedy, at least in its less exalted, aspects can 
excite, will be for ever at the command of a mas- 
ter whose name instantly calls up ‘‘Beppo,” 
‘‘The Vision of Judgment,” the first, thirteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth cantos of ‘‘Don Juan,” 
many passages in the earlier narratives and East- 
ern tales, ‘‘The Prisoner of Chillon,” the episodes 
of the shipwreck, and the death of Haidee. 

His range in composition is indeed extraordi- 
nary. Hewasa brilliant disciple of the school of 
Pope in ‘‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,”’ 
and in the ‘‘ Hints from Horace’’; the superior of 
Scott in a species of poetry peculiarly character- 
istic of the modern romantic school, in which, till 
his appearance, Scott reigned alone; the origi- 
nator, in ‘‘ The Corsair,” ‘‘ Lara,”’ and the Oriental 
tales, of a new species of epic; the originator, in 
‘*Cain’’ and in ‘‘Heaven and Earth,’’-of a new 
and most striking species of drama,-and in ‘‘ Man- 
fred”’ of a species which had, with the exception 
of a work unknown to him, Marlowe’s ‘‘ Faustus,”’ 
no prototype or counterpart in our literature. 
‘*Sardanapalus,” 
Faliero” and ‘‘The Two Foscari,” may be below 
contempt as a drama, but it is a splendid exhibi- 
tion of dramatic rhetoric. As satire in mock- 
heroic, ‘‘The Vision of Judgment” has neither 
equal nor second in European literature. In- 
ferior in quality as his lyric poetry is to that of 
many of his predecessors, and to that of many 
more of his contemporaries and successors, it 
would be impossible to name any poet in our 
language out of whose work an anthology so 
splendid and multiform could be compiled. 


‘‘And yet,’’ continues Mr. Collins, .“‘the 
application of perfectly legitimate criteria:to 
Byron’s poetry would justify us in question- 
ing whether he could be held to stand high 
even among the ‘dii minores’ of his art; it 
would certainly result in assigning him a 
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Churton Collins on the Poetry of Byron 


to say nothing of ‘‘Marino, 








place very much below Wordsworth and 
Shelley, and even below Keats.”” Pursuing 
this line of thought further, he says: 


Of many, nay, of most of the qualities essential 
in a poet of a high order, there is no indication in 
anything he has left us. . Of spiritual insight he 
has nothing; of morality and the becoming, ex- 
cept in their coarser aspects, he has no sense. If 
the beautiful appealed to him, it appealed to him 
only in its material expression and sentimentally 
as it affected the passions. Of no poet could it 
be said with so much truth—and how much does 
that truth imply!—that he had not ‘‘ music in his 
soul.””’ Turn where we will in his work, there is 
no repose, no harmony; all is without balance, 
without measure, and, if we a **Don Juan,”’ 
without unity. At his worst he sinks below 
Peter Pindar; at his best his accent is never that 
of the greatest masters. A certain ingrained 
coarseness both in taste and feeling, which jbe- 
came more emphasized as his powers mature, 
not only made him insensible of much which 
appeals to the poet as distinguished from the 
rhetorician, but is accountable for the jarring 
notes, the lapses into grossness, and the banal- 
ities which so often surprise and distress us in his 
poetry. 

As an artist, his defects are equally conspicuous. 
In architectonic he is as deficient as Tennyson. 
“‘Childe Harold’ and ‘‘Don Juan,” as well as his 
minor narratives, simply resolve themselves into 
a series of pageants or episodes. No eminent 
English poet, with the exception of Browning, 
had so bad an ear. His cacophanies are often 
horrible; his blank-verse is generally indistin- 
guishable from prose; and his rhythm in rhymed 
verse is without delicacy and full of discords. 
Every solecism in grammar, every violation of 
syntax and of propriety of expression, might be 
illustrated from his diction and style. Nor is 
this all. His claim to originality can only be 
conceded with much modification in its important 
aspects, and with very much more modification 
in the less important. 

In concluding, Mr. Collins returns to the 
note of appreciation: 

The greatness of Byron lies in the immense 
body and mass of the work which he has informed 
and infused with life, in his almost unparalleled 
versatility, in the power and range of his influ- 
ential achievement. Youth and mature age are 
alike his debtors. There is not a passion, 
scarcely an emotion, scarcely a mood, to which 
he does not appeal, and to which he has not given 
expression. Of almost every side of life, of almost 
every phase of human activity, he has left us 
studies more or less brilliant. He had, in ex- 
traordinary measure, nearly every.gift, intellec- 
tually speaking, which man can possess, from mere 
cleverness to inspired genius;*'and there was 
hardly any species of composition which he did 
not more or less successfully attempt. As Goethe 
and Wordsworth were the Olympians, so he was 
the Titan of the stormy and chaotic age in which 
he lived; and his most authentic poetry is typical 
of his temper and attitude. 
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Walt Whitman’s Table Talk 


“I am doing my job in my way: it don’t 
suit the scribbling class: they growl, curse, 
ridicule; but what is left for Walt Whitman 
to do but complete the job in the most work- 
manlike fashion he knows?” In this spirit 
Whitman was wont to vindicate his work in 
his conversations with his friends. The 
words have been preserved by Horace 
Traubel, who played Boswell to Whitman’s 
Johnson, and now publishes (in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Philadelphia), a series of arti- 
cles on ‘‘The Good Gray Poet at Home.’’ 
He gives us an exceptionally vivid picture of 
Whitman in his Camden environment, and 
describes his corre- 
spondence, his friends 
and his table talk. 
Cordial letters from 
Tennyson, john Hay 
and John Burroughs 
are reproduced, and 
the poet’s judgments 
on his contemporaries 
are set forth. As might 
have been anticipated, 
Whitman’s estimate of 
the literary men of his 
day was the reverse of 
flattering. Here is an 
extract from one of 
Traubel’s entries: 

APRIL 21, 1888.—In 
with W. He got talking 
about New York—its 
literary men. ‘‘They are 
mainly a sad crowd: take 
the whole raft of them— 
Stoddard, Fawcett, the 
rest—what are they say- 
ing or doing that isin the 
least degree significant? 
Iam told that Stoddard 
is pretty sour on me— 
hates even to have my 
name mentioned in his 
presence—never refers to me with respect. I 
do not blame him. But—lI am sorry for Walt 
Whitman. Thereis Taylor. He was first rather 
friendly. Then he went to New York and ex- 
perienced a change of heart. . . . 

‘‘New York gives the literary man a touch of 
snow; he is never quite the same human being 
after New York has really set in; the best fellows 
have few chances ofescape. Take John himself— 
Burroughs, Imean. He lives just far enough off. 
Even John barely got off with his skin. Sted- 
man? Stedman is all right—I love him. But, 
after all, I do not think that Stedman ever drew 
very deep water. His estimate of the American 
poets misses the chief points—is wide of the 
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truth: he is too judicial, too much concerned 
about being exactly just. 

‘‘The man who tries a too delicate operation 
with his scales breaks thescales. Don’t Stedman 
break down in the process of his own criticism? 
He is generous, inclusive, hospitable, a bit over- 
ripe here and there, too much cultivated, too 
little able to be foolish to be free (we must all be 
foolish at times—it is the one condition of liberty) 
is always precisely so, always according to pro- 
gram.”’ 


In another place the ‘‘moderns”’ are char- 
acterized thus: 


ApRIL 28, 1888.—Frank Stockton has recently 
lived at Merchantville, near by. Had Frank 
called? ‘‘I do not think so, though I do not 

remember all my callers. 
I confess that my curi- 
osity is slight, though I 
might like Frank at close 
quarters. The story 
writers do not asa rule 
attract me. Howells is 
more serious—seems to 
have something to say 
—James is only feathers 
to me. What do you 
make of them?—What 
is their future signifi- 
cance? Have they any? 
Don’t they just come and 
go—don’t they just skim 
about, butterfly about, 
daintily, in fragile liter- 
ary vessels, for a while— 
then bow their way out? 
They do not deal in 
elements: they deal only 
in pieces of things, in 
fragments broken off, in 
detached episodes.” 


Reverting to the 
older generation of 
writers, Whitman ex- 
presses himself in more 
friendly terms. “Lowell 
he confesses he does 
not “care much 
about’’; but of Emer- 
son he says: ‘‘I loved Emerson for his per- 
sonality and I always felt that he loved me 
for something I brought him from the rush 
of the big cities and the mass of men. We 
used to walk together, dine together . . . 
we got along together beautifully—the at- 
mosphere was always sweet.”” In a com- 
parison made between Emerson and Bryant, 
the former is given the first place: 


I sometimes waver in opinion as between 


Emerson and Bryant. Bryant is more significant 
for his patriotism, Americanism, love of external 


. 
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nature, the woods, the sea, the skies, the rivers, 
and this at times—the objective features of it 
especially—seems to outweigh Emerson’s urgent 
intelligence and psychic depth. But after every 
heresy I go back to Emerson. Stedman is cute, 
but he has not attached to Whittier, Emerson and 
Bryant anything like the peculiar weight that I 
should, rebel as I am. 

Whitman once asked Frank B. Sanborn, 
of Concord, who, of all the Concord circle, 
was most likely to last into the future, and 
he thinks it ‘“‘very significant” that San- 
born named Thoreau. On Thoreau Whit- 
man makes this comment: 


Thoreau’s great fault was disdain—disdain of 
men (for Tom, Dick and Harry): inability to 
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appreciate the average life—even the exceptional 
life. It seemed to me a want of imagination. 
He couldn’t put his life into any other life— 
realize why one man was so and another man 
was not so: was impatient with other people on 
the street, and soforth. Wehad a hot discussion 
about it—it was a bitter difference; it was rather a 
surprise to me to meet in Thoreau such a very 
aggravated case of superciliousness. It was 
egotistic—not taking that word in its worst sense. 


In contradistinction to Thoreau’s attitude 
of isolation may be cited Whitman’s own 
point of view: ‘“‘I appeal to no one: I look 
in all men for the heroic quality I find in 
Cesar, Carlyle, Emerson—find it, too, it is 
so surely present. If that is aristocracy, 


then I am an aristocrat.”’ 











National Aspirations 


In no other country, says Prince Peter 
Kropotkin, does literature occupy so in- 
fluential a position as it holds in Russia. 
Nowhere else, he maintains, does it exercise so 
profound and direct an influence upon the 
intellectual development of the younger gen- 
eration. The chief reason for this influence 
he considers to be the fact that there is no 
open political life. With the exception of 
a few years at the time of the abolition of 
serfdom, the Russian people have never been 
called upon to take an active part in framing 
their country’s institutions. In consequence 
the best minds of the country have chosen 
the poem, the novel, the satire, or literary 
criticism as the medium for expressing their 
ideals. In Russia one must go to works of 
art to understand the political, economic 
and social ideals of the people. 

These observations appear in the preface 
to Kropotkin’s new book* on Russian lit- 
erature and furnish a key to his method in 
dealing with the works of Russian poets 
and novelists. Turgueneff, for example, 
admirably illustrates his conception of 
the writer who faithfully portrays the 
struggle and aspirationof hispeople. Elena, 
the heroine of ‘‘On the Eve,”’ is but the sym- 
bol of Russia seeking to realize and emanci- 
pate itself, and Bazaroff, as depicted in 
‘“‘Fathers and Sons,’’ becomes the incarna- 
tion of the Nihilist type—‘‘a man who bows 
before no authority, however venerated it 
may be, and accepts of no principle un- 
proved.”’ Prince Kropotkin continues: 


* Russian Lirerature. By P. Kropotkin. McClure, 


Phillips & Co. 
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Turgueneff’s novels are not mere stories deal- 
ing at random with this or that type of men, or 
with some particular current of life or accident 
happening to fall under the author’s observa- 
tion. They are intimately connected with each 
other, and they give the succession of the leading 
intellectual types of Russia which have impressed 
their own stamp upon each successive generation. 
The novels of Turgueneff, of which the first ap- 
peared in 1845, cover a period of more than 
thirty years, and during these three decades 
Russian society underwent one of the deepest 
and most rapid modifications ever witnessed in 
European history. The leading types of the 
educated classes went through successive 
changes with a rapidity which was only possible 
in a society suddenly awakening from a long 
slumber, casting away an institution which 
hitherto had permeated its whole existence (I 
mean serfdom), and rushing towards a new life. 

Dostoyevsky’s greatness is attributed not 
so much to his art as a novelist as to his 
all-inclusive sympathies: 

Through his love of those drunkards, beggars, 
petty thieves and so on, whom we usually pass 
by without even bestowing upon them a pitying 
glance; through his power of discovering what 
is human and often great in the lowest sunken 
being; through the love which he inspires in us 
even for the least interesting types of mankind, 
even for those who never will make an effort to 
get out of the low and miserable position into 
which life has thrown them—through this faculty 
Dostoyevsky has certainly won a unique position 
among the writers of modern times, and he will 
be read—not for the art of his writings but for 
the good thoughts which are scattered through 
them, for their real reproduction of slum life in 
the great cities, and for the infinite sympathy 
which a being like Sénya can inspire in the 
reader. 

Chekhoff, won fame by depicting in short 
stories ‘‘the failures of human nature in 
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our present civilization, and especially the 
failure, the bankruptcy, of the educated man 
in the face of the all-invading meanness of 
every-day life.’”” Yet Chekhoff was not a 
pessimist, in the proper sense of the word. 
His last drama was the story of a ‘‘Cherry- 


Tree Garden,” blasted for a while but bloom-” 


ing at last. 
Gorky’s idealism is indicated in the fol- 
lowing passage: 


Over and over again he returns to the neces- 
sity of an ideal in the work of the novel writer. 
“‘The cause of the present opinion (in Russian 
society) is,” he says, ‘‘the neglect of idealism. 
Those who have exiled from life all romanticism 
have stripped us so as to leave us quite naked; 
this is why we are so uninteresting to one an- 
other, and so disgusted with one another.”’ (‘‘A 
Mistake.’’) And in ‘“‘The Reader”’ (1898), he 
develops his esthetic canons in full. He tells 
how one of his earliest productions, on its ap- 
pearance in print, is read one night before a circle 
of friends. He receives many compliments for 
it, and after leaving the house is tramping along 
a deserted street, when a person unknown to him, 
and whom he had not noticed among those pres- 
ent at the reading, overtakes him, and begins to 
talk about the duties of the author. 

‘“You will agree with me,’ the stranger says, 
‘that the duty of literature is to aid man in un- 
derstanding himself, to raise his faith in himself, 
to develop his longing for truth; to combat what 
is bad in men; to find out what is good in them, 
and to wake up in their souls shame, anger, cour- 
age—to do everything, in short, to render men 
strong in a noble sense of the word, and capable 
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of inspiring their lives with the holy spirit of 
beauty. . . Itseemstome, we need oncemore to 
have dreams, pretty creations of our fancy and 
visions, because the life we have built up is poor 
in color, is dim and dull. Well, let us 
try, perhaps imagination will help man-to rise 
for a moment above the earth and find his true 
place on it, which he has lost.” 


To Tolstoy Prince Kropotkin pays this 
tribute: , 


Whether his attempt at impressing upon men 
the elements of a universal religion which—he 
believes—reason trained by stience might ac- 
cept, and which man might take as guidance for 
his moral life, attaining at the same time towards 
the solution of the great social problem and all 
questions connected with it—whether this bold 
attempt be successful or not, can only be de- 
cided by time. But it is absolutely certain that 
no man since the times of Rousseau has so pro- 
foundly stirred the human conscience as Tolstoy 
has by his moral writings. He has fearlessly 
stated the moral aspects of all the burning ques- 
tions of the day, in a form so deeply impressive 
that whoever has read any one of his writings 
can no longer forget these questions or set them 
aside; one feels the necessity of finding, in one 
way or another, some solution. Tolstoy’s influ- 
ence, consequently, is not one which may be 
measured by mere years or decades of years; 
it willlast long. Nor is it limited to one country 
only. In millions of copies his works are read 
in all languages, appealing to men and women of 
all classes and all nations, and everywhere pro- 
ducing the same result. Tolstoy is now the 
most loved man—the most touchingly loved 
man—in the world. 





Poetry and Rhythm in Japanese Life 


The beneficial results of ‘‘training a whole 
nation for a thousand years to rhythmic 
sensitiveness’’ are vividly revealed in the 
present Russo-Japanese conflict, avers Mr. 
Arthur Somervell, an English writer. If 
Japan is triumphing over her unwieldy 
enemy, he argues, it is because she has 
learned, in the truest sense, the meaning of 
harmony. He says further (in The Monthly 
Review, London): 

The Japanese ‘ for centuries have 
made music, poetry, and rhythmic motion—the 
Greek ‘‘music’”’ in fact—the first factor in the 
education of youth. Kakasu Okakura in ‘‘Ideals 
of the East,” writing of the Chinese in their great 
days (and how great a time this was and what 
it meant, and still means, the future alone can 
show), tells how the influences which made China, 
passed on to the happy inlands, in gentler waves, 
and often without the violence of war and con- 
fusion which marked their impact on the Chinese 
civilization. He says (as far back as 500 B.c.): 
‘*The supreme canon of life was the self-sacrifice 
of the individual to the community, and Art was 


a for its service to the moral needs of society. 
usic, it is to be noted, was placed in the highest 
rank, its special function being to harmonize 
men with men, and communities with communi- 
ties. The study of music, therefore, was the first 
accomplishment of a Shu youth of gentle blood. 
There are some who will recall in the life of Con- 
fucius not only the seven dialogues in which he 
dwells lovingly on its beauty, but also the stories 
of his choosing to fast rather than forego the hear- 
ing of music; of his following a child, on one oc- 
casion, who was beating an earthen pot simply 
for the pleasure of ‘“‘watching the effect of the 
rhythm on the people;”’ and finally of his journey 
to the province of See (Shantung) in the enthu- 
siasm of his desire to hear the ancient chants 
which were then extant. . . . Ancient ballads 
were collected by the Sage, by way of illustrating 
the manners of the Chinese Golden Age . . . 
when its songs furnished the test by which the 
welfare or misgovernment of a province was to 
be determined.” 

And in Professor Nitobe’s fascinating little 
book, ‘‘Bushido,”’ we read: ‘‘In the Principality of 
Satsuma, noted for its martial spirit and educa- 
tion, the custom prevailed for young men to 
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practise music; not the blast of trumpets or the 
beat of drums—‘ those clamorous harbingers of 
blood and death,’—stirring us to initiate the 
actions of the tiger, but sad and plaintive melo- 
dies on the biwa, soothing our fiery spirits, draw- 


ing our thoughts away from scent of blood and — 


scenes of carnage.’”’ He also tells how the training 
to rhythmic expression in language is now so 
much an instinct with the people that it is quite 
common for a soldier on the march to draw out 
his tablets and write a little poem on any passing 
scene orthought. This is confirmed by. Lafcadio 
Hearn (in ‘‘ Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan”) who 
states that on the pilgrimages undertaken by the 
poorest, the pilgrim leaves a little sonnet behind 
at the nightly resting place. 

The author [Hearn] tells again how a crowd 
of holiday folk, in walking on their wooden 
sandals, often drop intentionally into a rhythmic 
beat; and how in a remote country district he 
saw a harvest dance where, without organisation 
or direction, a crowd of 500 or 600 peasants 
formed themselves in a few moments into re- 
volving wheels of dancers round a central figure, 
keeping the measure and peculiar steps for hours 
through the night. 
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The book was written some years ago, but it 
shows throughout that the author considers that 
the feeling of the harmony and rhythm in things 
has gone right into the souls and bodies of the 
people, unconscious and unreasoning, but so that, 
as Plato predicts of musical training in the child, 
‘‘when reason comes he will welcome her most 
cordially who can recognise her by the instinct of 
relationship, and because he has been thus nur- 
tured.’’ And now all the world marvels at the 
unanimity of this people, in their apparently im- 
possible task, at the patriotism which has in- 
tensified the sacred flame that burns in the in- 
nermost holy place of every man in every nation; 
at the perfection of detail in their organisation 
(and organisation on this scale is a great imagina- 
tive effort); at the self-restraint not only of the 
armies, but of the people and even of the press; 
and of course, most of all, at the gigantic imag- 
inative effort by which they have again, as has 
happened before, surveyed the world and, dis- 
criminating between principle and practice, de- 
liberately appropriated all they wanted of West- 
ern science and methods and as deliberately re- 
jected the rest, quite undazzled and clear in their 
estimate as to cause and effect. 








When is the Nude 


In the eyes of H. Heathcoate Statham, an 
English art critic, the attitude of the present- 
day public toward nude pictures is ‘‘ touching 
in its simplicity.”’ People are getting accus- 
tomed to seeing them, he says, and ‘‘have 
begun to find out that it is considered rather 
foolish to be shocked at them’’; but “‘still 
there is a vague feeling that they are not 
quite proper.’’ This feeling Mr. Statham in 
part respects. There are certain kinds of 
nude pictures, he admits, against which 
valid objections can be made. He holds to 
the conviction, however, that the nude has 
a legitimate place in art, and he tries to ex- 
plain what it is (Nineteenth Century, May): 

The great value of the nude figure in art is that 
it is at once the highest and the most abstract 
medium of artistic expression; it is that which 
gets away from all the accidental elements of life 
and is the symbol of humanity in the abstract. 
And to the artist, of course, it is the most inter- 
esting of all subjects, because it presents the most 
difficult task, and at the same time the one with the 
highest reward. ... When you look at such a work 
of abstract beauty and significance as Titian’s 
great picture, which is absurdly called ‘‘ Earthly 
and Heavenly Love” (I am sure Titian never gave 
it that title!), or at such a modern work as Watts’s 
‘*Daphne,”’ people who can look at that sort of 

icture and only think that it is naked, and there- 
ore not quite proper, are simply vulgar-minded, 
or little-minded. But it must be admitted, on 
the other side of the matter, that . . painters 
show a want of good taste sometimes in these 
things. Lady Godiva pictures are vulgar; it is 
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almost as bad as if one had looked through the 
hole in the shutter at her. Lady Godiva is, in 
fact, merely a kind of property figure thatpainters 
make use of when they want a nude subject. 
M. Gervex, as another example, painted a picture 
of a lady in her dressing-room, one knee on a 
chair, and nothing on but a slipper on one foot, 
and her habiliments scattered about the carpet. 
To say it was ‘“‘improper”’ is perhaps rather harsh; 
but it is vulgar, and I should not be the least sur- 
prised at a lady thinking it improper. We want 
a better reason for nudity than that kind of dis- 
play. Curiously enough, close to that picture 
(it was in the 1889 exhibition at Paris) hung 
another large work by the same artist, illustrating 
De Musset’s poem “‘ Rolla’’—the breaking of the 
morning of what was to be Rolla’s last day, the 
wretched Rolla standing half-dressed at the win- 
dow in the cold morning light, and the poor young 
and innocent girl, as De Musset describes her, in 
a deep sleep naked on the bed. That was quite 
a different concern; that was tragedy and the 
pathos of life; though I am afraid, had it been 
exhibited in London, a good many people would 
have though it as ‘‘improper” as the other—per- 
haps worse. I thought it deeply affecting: the 
other picture was only vulgar display. Anyhow 
the moral is that the nude figure is to be used in 
art with respect, to express great artistic power, 
or great beauty, or poetry, or pathos; but not to 
be used for the commonplace display of cleverness 
of handling, still less for anything which suggests 
the most distant idea of indecent display, as 
Gervex’s picture of the lady with the one slipper 
certainly did. In fact, the ‘‘nude”’ is one thing, 
the ‘‘naked”’ is another. One seldom finds an 


Englishman forgetting the distinction; but a 
French one sometimes will. 





“THE CUP OF TANTALUS” 


Sir E. J.*Poynter’s contribution, as President of the Royal Academy, to this year’s exhibition 








For several weeks past, Mr. Havard 
Thomas’s life-size wax statue, ‘‘Lycidas,” 
has been a center of artistic controversy in 
London. The work was of- 
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Monstrosity or Masterpiece ? 





A Sculptural Problem 


strikingly conscientious work; that is the quality 
which, above others distinguishes it from most 
contemporary sculpture, and leads us genuinely 
to think Mr. Thomas’s chosen path the right one. 
But it is not a masterpiece. 





fered to the Royal Academy, 
but was rejected by that 
body, and is now being shown 
in a rival exhibition at the 
New Gallery. Art critics 
differ as to the value of the 
work, but very generally 
agree that the Academy 
made a serious mistake in 
excluding it. A writer in 
The Speaker says: 

The action of Burlington 
House isincomprehensible. The 
statue, save for the fact of its 
being modelled in wax, has 
every claim to consideration 
from the Academic mind that 
would have none of Rodin. It 
has none of the ‘‘bigness”’ or 
the ‘‘color’’ of that master’s 
work ; it might represent Ly- 
cidas or any other man with a 
Greek head and attenuated 
arms; its intellectual signifi- 
cance cannot be seriously 
thought of. However, the ar- 
tist has lived in lovely Capri, has 
wrought two years at this one 
work, and has evolved from an 











The London Academy re- 
gards “‘I.ycidas” as ‘the 
most scholarly, original, and 
sincere piece of sculpture 
that an Englishman has pro- 
duced for many years,” and 
goes on to comment: 

Its offense to the academic 
mind is an absolute mystery. 
Not only is it exquisitely fin- 
ished, but it is even, we should 
have thought, in sympathy 
with the tendencies of modern 
academic sculpture which are 
toward the Florentine Renais- 
sance of Donatello and Luca 
della Robbia, rather than, as 

- formerly, influenced by the 
Greek classics. 

The Graphic notes a “‘con- 
spicuous lack of anatomical 
construction,” -and pro- 
nounces the figure ‘‘ frankly 
ugly, as ugly as the ‘St. John’ 
of Rodin, not only in its pose 
but in its parts.” And yet, 
it adds, the statue “has an 
element of greatness and 
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indifferently developed model a “LYCIDAS : : ‘ 
figure ns in ae realistic A statue that has created a sensation style that will doubtless ap 
in London peal powerfully to the con- 


detail from head to toe-nails. 
Moreover, the wax cleverly sim- 
ulates bronze, and a broad-minded Academician 
has denounced his fellow-sinners for their con- 
tumacy. Here, indeed, are the elements of suc- 
cessful sculpture; of permanently great sculpture 
‘‘Lycidas,”” no blame to its author, has 
It isa 


—no. 
been overdone in more senses than one. 


noisseur.” The Atheneum 
thinks that ‘‘the mere act of seizing and 
holding in the mind such a subtle and 
gently accentuated pose as we have in the 
‘Lycidas’ does imply definite creative power, 
as well as technical skill of a very high order.” 








Joseph Conrad, who has achieved peculiar 
distinction among contemporary novelists 
by his subtle and poetic work, contributes to 
a recent issue of Harper’s Weekly (New York) 
a suggestive paper on ‘‘The Art of Fiction.” 
In rhythmic sentences that recall Maeter- 
linck, he urges upon us his belief that the 
true aim of the novelist is to ‘‘speak to our 
capacity for delight and wonder, to the sense 
of mystery surrounding our lives, to our sense 
of pity and beauty and pain; to the latent 
feeling of fellowship with all creation—and to 
the invincible conviction of solidarity that 


Fiction as an Art 





knits together the loneliness of innumerable 
hearts.”’ ->He continues: 

Fiction—if it at all aspires to be art—appeals 
to temperament. And in truth it must be, like 
painting, like music, like all art, the appeal of one 
temperament to all the other innumerable tem- 
peraments whose subtle and resistless power en- 
dows passing events with their true meaning 
and creates the moral, the emotional atmosphere 
of the place and time. Such an appeal to be 
effective must be an impression conveyed through 
the senses; and, in fact, it cannot be made in any 
other way, because temperament, whether indi- 
vidual or collective, is not amenable to persuasion. 
All art, therefore, appeals primarily to the 
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senses, and the artistic aim when expressing itself 

n written words must also make its appeal 
through the senses, if its high desire is to reach 
the secret spring of responsive emotions. It 
must strenuously aspire to the plasticity of sculp- 
ture, to the color of painting, and to the magic 
suggestiveness of music—which is the art of arts. 
And it is only through complete, unswerving 
devotion to the perfect blending of form and sub- 
stance, it is only through an unremitting, never- 
discouraged care for the shape and ring of sen- 
tences, thatan approach can be made to plasticity, 
to color; and the light of magic suggestiveness 
may be brought to play for an evanescent instant 
over the commonplace surface of words—of the 
old, old words, worn thin, defaced by ages of 
careless usage. 

The sincere endeavor to accomplish this 
creative task, to go as far along the road as 
his strength will carry him, is, we are told, 
‘“‘the only valid justification for the worker 
in prose.” The writer concludes: 
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Art is long, and life is short, and success is very 
far off. And thus, doubtful of strength to travel 
so far, we talk a little about the aim—the aim of 
art, which, like life itself, is inspiring, difficult, 
obscured by mists. 

It is not in the clear logic of a triumphant con- 
clusion; it is not in the unveiling of one of those 
heartless secrets which are called the Laws of 
Nature. It is not less great, but only more 
difficult. 

To arrest, for the space of a breath, the hands 
busy about the work of the earth, and compel 
men entranced by the sight of distant goals to 
glance for a moment at the surrounding vision 
of form and color, of sunshine and shadows; to 
make them pause for a look, for a sigh, for a 
smile—such is the aim, difficult and evanescent, 
and reserved only for a very few toachieve. But 
sometimes, by the deserving and the fortunate, 
even that task is accomplished. And when it is 
accomplished—behold!—all the truth of life is 
there. 





The Interview as a 


The possibilities of the ‘‘interview”’ as a 
literary form have so far impressed Mr. 
Hutchins Hapgood, a New York author and 
journalist, that he writes an article urging 
the development of this feature of the news- 
paper. He points out that “practically the 
whole of thenewspaper 
is based on the inter- 
view,” since ‘‘repor- 
ters get their facts by 
asking questions, and 
editorial opinions are, 
as a rule, the written 
ideas of the public,” 
and he proceeds ‘[to 
ask: ‘‘Why not carry 
on the method outside 
of the newspaper, until 
the interview is de- 
veloped into the au- 
tobiography, but into 
the autobiography of 
an unconventional 
kind?” Continuing, 
he says, (The Bookman, 
June): 

Some.years ago, when 
I was an interviewer for 
a newspaper, it occurred 
to me that, on the basis 
of the interview, a form 
of real literature might 
be elaborated. I saw 
that, for the most part, 


our novelists and story- ,.jj Art 
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New Literary Form 


their faith to old themes and plots and that play- 
wrights were habitually using as the material of 
their dramas historical or romantic matter of 
which they had no personal experience. 

Why should not these talented men, I said to 
myself, go directly to the lives of the people? 
Why not interview men and women, get their 
points of view, discover 
their stories. and then 
tell them in print? In- 
stead of artificially con- 
structing a plot, why not 
look for a real tale? 
Instead of imagining a 
character, why not go 
forth and discover one? 
And when an expressive 
personality is discov- 
ered, why should not the 
writer find plenty of use 
for his sympathy and 
imagination in under- 
standing and re-con- 
structing this expressive 
personality? 

The expressive indi- 
vidual should not only be 
interesting in himself, 
but should also represent 
aclass. If he be thor- 
oughly identified with 
some social milieu, his 
story cannot be well told 
without involving that 
milieu. In the process 
of tracing his life, the 
ideals and habits of his 
class would beshown. A 
section of life would thus 
be portrayed and a 
human story told at the 
same time. 
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Following out the interview idea, the form 
would be that of the autobiography. The accent 
of the selected individual must be caught, his very 
language used. The skill of the interviewer 
would consist in obtaining the facts, and the tact 
and understanding of the artist would be em- 
ployed in taking only what fits into the picture 
and in rejecting what is untypical and superfluous. 
So that the author must be both interviewer and 
literary artist. 

Some experiments in this direction have 
already been made, avers Mr. Hapgood. He 
is convinced that the living counterpart of 
‘“Moll Flanders”’ existed and told her story 
to Daniel Defoe, and he adds; ‘‘I am even 


inclined to think that Defoe obtained the 
story of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ from one of the 
old sailors he met as his journalistic activities 
led him to wander about the London docks 
and public houses.’’ George Borrow, of 
“‘Lavengro”’ fame, is also declared to have 
been partial to this literary method. If 
American writers would follow the example 
of these illustrious predecessors, says Mr. 
Hapgood, our literature would become 
‘‘more vital and more expressive of our 
nation’s life.” 





Why Schiller is Not More Popular in America 


In spite of the imposing demonstrations 
that have been held throughout the country 
in commemoration of the centenary of 
Schiller’s death, it will have to be confessed, 
says Prof. John Firman Coar, of Brooklyn, 
that Schiller’s genius is alien to the American 
temperament. He ‘wrote in a language 
which Americans have come to regard— 
whether justly or unjustly—as a necessary 
evil, and he conceived his ideas and fash- 
ioned his poetic images amid conditions of 
political, civic and social life which lie wholly 
beyond the experience of the great mass of 
the American people.”” The current interest 
in Schiller’s work is attributed to ‘‘academic’”’ 
influence, and would never have reached its 
present proportions, in Professor Coar’s 
opinion, had it not been for the considerable 
percentage of German-born citizens in our 
midst. If there are two qualities in poetry 
which the modern reader, and especially the 
American reader, does not enjoy, declares 
Professor Coar, they are didacticism and 
sentimentalism; yet Schiller revels in the 
didactic and sentimental. Professor Coar 
continues (in the New York Evening Post): 

The great ethical theme which all the writings 
of Schiller tend to sustain was certainly demo- 
cratic. Writing of the defection of the Nether- 
lands, Schiller made the following characteristic 
assertion: “Precisely the absence of heroic 
figures made this occurrence peculiar and en- 
lightening, and though others may endeavor to 
establish the superiority of genius over the acci- 
dents of life, I show you here a picture of neces- 
sity creating genius and of accidents making 
heroes.’”’ Whether we deny or affirm the historic 
truth of this assertion, the fact remains that the 
statement was substantially the basis of all the 
theorizing of the poet. In every one of his 
dramas, from ‘‘Don Carlos”’ down to ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Tell,’’ Schiller was endeavoring to clarify his the- 


ory of dramatic individuality. Those who can 
follow him in this effort will presumably find that 
Schiller was striving to formulate the following 
principle: Only that individual becomes a hero 
who most fully expresses through his personality 
the constructive impulses of his social environ- 
ment, and only that individual has the power to 
transform the imperfect actualities of his age into 
more perfect realities who perceives these new 
realities latent as an ideal in his own age. Schiller 
believed that the progress of civilization willnot be 
robbed of its tragedies until this principle is recog- 
nized by menand madethe norm of their activities. 

But, however much Schiller insisted on this 
view, and however sincerely he believed in the 
world-wide mission of German idealism, the 
principle was not the norm of his poetic activity, 
and his belief was not sustained by a faith in the 
living present. Schiller stood aloof from his 
time, and, in this aloofness, he himself failed to 
realize that the great ideals which he was seeking 
to make dramatically real, were, after all, ideals 
which, in a large measure, were determined by 
the social atmosphere which he breathed. He 
turned to history, philosophy, and Greek art for 
the answers to the momentous questions which 
his own day and generation were asking. His 
philosophic theories were strengthened by the 


’ large view of life which he thereby acquired, but 


his poetic imagination was deprived of much 
valuable material. There is something unreal, 
something which lies beyond the borders of our 
common experience, in all the dramas of Schiller. 
No thoughtful reader can close his eyes to the 
dramatic weakness of ‘‘Don Carlos,” to the dis- 
traction of the dramatic interest in ‘‘ Wallen- 
stein’ consequent on the dual plot of the play, to 
the unsatisfying solution of the dramatic situation 
in ‘‘Maria Stuart,” to the apparently inhuman 
conditions to which Joan of Arc is expected to 
conform in ‘‘The Maid of Orleans,’”’ to the im- 
possible plot in ‘‘The Bride of Messina,” or to the 
loosely knit plot of ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell.”” These faults 
were the logical results of the absence, or at least 
the weakness, of that sympathy for contemporary 
life which no poet can disregard with impunity. 


The poetic diction of Schiller was pecul- 
iarly ‘‘ the diction of the exhorter,’”’ and while 
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it is ‘less objectionable in his didactic poems, 
particularly in those which were frankly 
philosophic,”’ it “‘gets on our nerves” in his 
dramas. And so, too, “‘the constant recur- 
rence of ‘speculative’ characters, or of ideas 
in human form, such as Marquis Posa, or 
Max Piccolomini, or Thekla Wallenstein, or 
Mary Stuart (in the last act), or Joan of Arc, 
is unquestionably a disturbing element for 
every one who has not made an incisive 
study of the ethics of Schiller.’’ Finally: 

If we except ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell,’’ there is no drama 
of Schiller’s which the ordinary, unsophisticated 
reader will not regard as preaching the necessity 
of renunciation. And who is there who can read 
such poems as “The Ideal and Life,’’ unless in- 
deed he has fathomed the real meaning of the 
poet from a careful study of all his works, and 


—From Simplicissimus (Munich) 


reach any other conclusion than that which the 
poet seems to uphold, the conclusion that the 
finest aspirations of the human soul rest on the 
renunciation of life: 
“Fliehet aus dem engen, dumpfen Leben 
In des Ideales Reich.” 
(“ Flee from narrow, deadening life 
Into the kingdom of the ideal.’’) 
Renunciation is not the cry of modern life, least 
of allin America. We are idealists, but idealists 
who demand that the ideal be sought in the 
reality of things and not beyond the borders of 
this reality. And since to the ordinary reader 
Schiller does appear to seek it beyond the world 
of sense, it is inevitable that the idealism of 
Schiller should arouse his distrust. No praise or 
elucidation of this idealism qua idealism can make 
it seem wholesome to American men and women 
of the twentieth century. 





A little book* called ‘‘A Publisher’s Con- 
fession,’’ embodying a series of papers first 
printed in the Boston Transcript and written 
by a publisher of wide experience (believed to 
be Mr. Walter H. Page), is attracting consider- 
able attention in the literary world just now. 
As is generally pointed out, it is not so much 
a ‘‘confession*‘ as a statement of the pub- 
lisher’s point of view and an argument in his 
behalf. The writer lays stress on the extent 
to which ‘‘commercialism”’ is invading the 
field of literature, and pleads for a return to 
the older and more cordial relation that once 
existed between author and publisher. He 
says: 

Therise of royalties paid to popular authors is 
the most important recent fact in the publishing 


world. It has not been many years since ten 
per cent. was the almost universal rule; and a 


Doubleday, Page & Come 


*A PUBLISHER’s CONFESSION. 
pany. 


A Brief for the Publisher 


ten per cent. royalty on a book that sells only 
reasonably well is a fair bargain between pub- 
lisher and author. If the publisher do his work 
well—make the book well, advertise it well, keep 
a well-ordered and well-managed and energetic 
house—this division of the profits is a fair divi- 
sion—except in the case of a book that has a phe- 
nomenally large sale. Then he can afford to 
pay more. Unless a book has a pretty good 
sale, it will not leave a profit after paying more 
than a ten per cent. royalty. 

Figure it out for yourself. The retail price of 
a novel is $1.50. he retail bookseller buys it 
for about ninety cents. The wholesale book- 
seller buys it from the publisher for about eighty 
cents. This eighty cents must pay the cost of 
manufacturing the book; of selling it; of adver- 
tising it; must pay its share toward the cost of 
keeping the publisher’s establishment going— 
and this is a large and increasing cost; it must 
pay the author; and it must leave the publisher 
himself some small profit. Now, if out of this 
eighty cents, which must be divided for so many 
purposes, the author receives a royalty of twen 
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per cert. (thirty cents a copy), there is left, of 
course, only fifty cents to pay all the other items. 
No other half-dollar in this world has to suffer 
such careful and continuous division! 


The writer goes on to protest that he is 
not making a plea for a larger profit to the 
publisher in any narrow or personal sense. 
‘‘Every successful publisher,” he declares, 
‘‘would make more money by going into 
some other business.’”’ He thinks that 
‘“‘there is not a man of them who could not 
greatly increase his income by giving the 
same energy and ability to the management 
of a bank or of some sort of industrial enter- 
prise,’’ and that ‘‘such men as Mr. Charles 
Scribner, Mr. George Brett, Mr. George H. 
Mifflin, could earn very much larger returns 
by their ability in banks, railroads or manu- 
facturing than any one of them earns as a 
publisher; for they are men of conspicuous 
ability.”” It is for the'reputation of the 
business itself and of the writers dependent 
upon it that the author of ‘‘A Publisher’s 
Confession”’ is jealous. He continues: 


There are, perhaps, a dozen American novelists 
who have large incomes from their work; there 
are many more who have comfortable incomes; 
but there is none whose income is as large as the 
writers of gossip for the literary journals would 
have us believe. It has been said that Harper's 
Magazine com Mrs. Humphry Ward $15,000 for 
the serial right of each of her stories, and twenty 
per cent. royalty. Miss Johnston must have 
made from $60,000 to $70,000 from royalties on 
‘‘To Have and to Hold,” for any publisher can 
calculate it. 

But along with these great facts let us humbly 
remember that Mr. Carnegie received $300,000,- 
ooo for all his steel mills, good will, etc.; for the 
authors that I have named are the ‘‘million- 
aires’’ of the craft. I wish there were more. 
But the diligent writers of most good fiction, 
hard as they have ground the publishers in the 
rise of royalties, are yet nearer to Grub Street 
than they are to Skibo Castle. 

The truth is—but it would be a difficult task 
to reduce such a truth to practice—that the pub- 
lic gets its good new novels too cheap. There is 
not a large enough margin of profit for author, 
publisher and bookseller in a new book that is 
meant to be sold for $1.50, and that is often sold 
The business of bookmaking and 
bookselling is underpaid. There is not a pub- 
lisher in the United States who is to-day making 
any large sum of money on his ‘‘general trade.” 
Money is made on educational books, on subscrip- 
tion books, on magazines. But publishing, as pub- 
lishing, is the least profitable of all the profes- 
sions, except preaching and teaching, to each of 
which it is a sort of cousin. 


What is needed, in the opinion of this 
writer, is a new emphasis on professional, as 
distinguished from commercial, publication. 
To quote again: 


for $1.08. 


It was once a matter of honor that one pub- 
lisher should respect the relation established be- 
tween another publisher and a writer, as a physi- 
cian respects the relation established between 
another physician and a patient. Three or four 
of the best publishing houses still live and work 
by this code. And they have the respect of all 
the book world. Authors and readers, who do 
not know definitely why they hoid them in es- 
teem, discern a high sense of honor and conduct 
in them. Character makes its way from any 
man who has it down a long line—everybody 
who touches a sterling character comes at last to 
feel it both in conduct andin product. The very 
best traditions of publishing are yet a part of the 
practice of the best American publishing houses, 
which are conducted by men of real character. 

But there are others—others who keep ‘“‘liter- 
ary drummers,’ men who go to see popular 
writers and solicit books. The authors of very 
popular books themselves also—some of them 
at least—put themselves up at auction, going 
from publisher to publisher or threatening to go. 
This is demoralization and commercialization 
with a vengeance. But it is the sin of the au- 
thors. , 

The truth is, it is a personal service that the 
publisher does for the author, almost as personal 
a service as the physician does for his patient, or 
thelawyer forhisclient. Itis not merely a com- 
mercial service. Every great publisher knows 
this, and almost all successful authors find it out, 
if they do not know it at first. 

The ideal relation between publisher and au- 
thor requires this personal service. It even re- 
quires enthusiastic service. ‘‘Do you thoroughly 
believe in this book? and do you believe in me?”’ 
these are the very proper questions that every 
earnest writer consciously puts te his publisher- 
Even the man who writes the advertisements o. 
books must believe in them. Else his advertisef 
ments will not ring true. The salesmen must be- 
lieve what they say. The bookseller and the pub- 
lic will soon discover whether they believe it. 
They catch the note of sincerity—the public is 
won; the author succeeds. Or they catch the 
note of insincerity and the book lags. 


The Chicago Dial heartily indorses this 
plea, declaring its conviction that ‘‘insist- 
ence upon a professional relation between 
publisher and author is absolutely necessary 
if the complex process of writing and utter- 
ing books is to be kept upon a dignified 
plane, and the best intellectual interests of 
the country are to be served.’’ ‘‘Commer- 
cial methods,’’ it says further, ‘‘may do 
well enough for the publication of the cheap 
rubbish that still, as in all past time, is 
produced for the infection of the public 
taste—just as the department store is a fit- 
ting place for its sale—but books that have 
anything to do with literature or with the 
advancement of knowledge should not be 
subjected to such degrading conditions of pro- 
duction.” 
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Robert Louis Stevenson and His Wife 


Stevenson has a unique place in modern 
letters, and everything that throws new light 
on his character is eagerly read. For this 
reason, Mrs. Stevenson’s introductions to a 
new biographical edition of her husband’s 
works* are attracting wide attention, though 
they are felt to be slight, and of personal 
rather than literary value. She tells us that 
‘‘Kidnapped”’ was in large part suggested by 
an account of a Scotch murder trial, which 
happened to be in- 


the young man with the cream tarts, or of Prince 
Florizel and his factotum, Colonel Geraldine. 
There were occasions when the journal pre- 
sented the odd appearance of being almost wholly 
composed of verses. This occurred when the too 
sanguine editor found himself disappointed in 
hoped-for contributions, and had to make up his 
pages at the very moment of going to press. 
Verses filled space more readily than prose, and 
were easier to do; in such emergencies poem 
after poem would be dashed off by Mr. Henle 
and my husband until the blanks were filled. 
‘“‘Hurry, my lad,’’ Mr. 





cluded ina package of 
books received from 
London. Of the con- 
ditions under which 
“David Balfour” was 
written we are told: 

Never was a novel 
written in more dis- 
tracting circumstances. 
With the natives on the 
verge of war, and amid 
the most kaleidoscopic 
political changes, un- 
certain as to what mo- 
ment his personal lib- 
erty might be re- 
strained, his every ac- 
tion misconstrued and 
resented by the white 
inhabitants of the isl- 
and, the excitement 
and fatigue of my hus- 
band’s daily life might 
have seemed enough for 
any one man to en- 
dure without the ad- 
ditional strain of liter- 
ary work. 

Robert Alan Stev- 

enson, an erratic gen- 
ius and a cousin of 
the author, inspired 
many of Stevenson’s 
most fantastic stor- 
ies. It was he who 
suggested the idea of 
“The Suicide Club,” 
and furnished a model for the young man 
with the cream tarts, for Paul Somerset 
in ‘‘The Dynamiter,”’ 
The stories in ‘‘New Arabian Nights”’ first 
appeared in a weekly journal called London, 
edited by W. E. Henley. According to Mrs. 
Stevenson: 


The circulation of London was extremely small, 
and very few persons could have been aware of 


* BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF THE WorRKS oF R. L. STEVEN- 
son. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Each volume $1. 


MRS. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Who is contributing introductions to a new edition of her 
husband’s works 


and for Prince Otto. - 


Henley would shout, 
“only six more lines 
now!” My husband 
would scratch off the 
six lines, hand them to 
the printer’s devil, who 
stood waiting with out- 
stretched hand, and the 
situation was saved for 
another week. 

For some five or six 

ears the ‘“‘New Arab- 
ian Nights”’ lay hidden 
between the covers of 
the defunct journal. 
Mr. Keegan Paul ad- 
vised against their re- 
publication, thinking 
the tales too fantastic, 
and likely to injure 
the reputation of their 
author. There was not 
a single story, poem, 
article, or novel written 
by my husband that 
was not similarly con- 
demned by some one 
of his friends and lit- 
erary advisers. 


The glamor of 
Stevenson’s person- 
ality is conveyed in 


a passage in the 
Introduction to 
**Prince Otto’’: 


It never seemed to 
me that either my hus- 
band or Robert Alan 
Stevenson quite be- 
longed to theircentury. In some indefinable way 
they differed in appearance from the majority of 
mankind as much as they differed in character. 
This is the only explanation I can find forthesingu- 
lar descriptions of my husband's habiliments that 
have gained general credence. Helookedasthough 
hewould naturally beclad in something picturesque 
and unusual, having a gallant bearing with an 
alert grace of movement that is seldom seen ex- 
cept in half-civilized countries. He used many 
gestures in speaking, was of a dark, ruddy com- 
plexion, and quick and fiery of temper. “‘Some- 
thing royal, ain’t it,’’ was the audible comment 
of a negro waiter on a Newport boat. I imagine 
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even this negro waiter had a picture in his mind 
of sashes and cloaks, and jewelled stilettos; 
whereas the supposedly royal personage was clad 
in ordinary blue serge. 

It is strange how such tales take hold of the 
imagination and grow with the telling. Within 
the last few months a man said to me: ‘‘I knew 
Mr. Stevenson well in Manasquan. I can see him 
now, in my mind's eye, just as he looked in his 
nankin pants and red sash!’’ Ina recent, other- 
wise excellent, article the author speaks of 
“‘Stevenson’s intolerable affectation in dress.” 
There was more excuse for the captain of a pas- 
senger ship. ‘‘Mr. Stevenson,’ he said, ‘‘came 
aboard my vessel in his cowboy rig, with his long 
boots on.’’ The truth being that my husband 
rode to the wharf on horseback in conventional 
riding costume. 


In this connection it is not inappropriate 
to quote Robert Louis Stevenson’s tribute to 
his wife: . 


Trusty, dusty, vivid, true, 

With eyes of gold and bramble dew, 
Steel true and blade straight, 

The great Artificer 

Made my mate. 


Honor, anger, valor, fire; 

A love that life could never tire, 
Death quench, or evil stir, 

The mighty Master 

Gave to her. 


Teacher, tender comrade, wife, 
A fellow-farer true through life, 
Heart-whole and soul-free, 

The august Father 

Gave to me. 

King Tembinoka of Apemama doubtless 
took much the same view of Mrs. Stevenson, 
but he expressed himself bluntly: ‘‘She good; 
look pretty; plenty chench (sense).’’ 





“The World’s Greatest and Most Typical Novel” 


The three hundredth anniversary of the 
publication of ‘“‘Don Quixote”’ has evoked 
no more enthusiastic tribute to the genius of 
Cervantes than that penned by Havelock 
Ellis, the London critic and scientist. Writ- 
ing in The North American Review (May) of 
this novel, which, as he says; was ‘“more 
happy than its hero or its author,” and “‘set 
forth on a career of adventure in which it 
finally conquered the world,’ he indulges in 
this noteworthy characterization: 


There can be no doubt about it, ‘‘ Don Quixote”’ 
is the world’s greatest and most typical novel. 
There are other novels which aré-finer works of 
art, more exquisite in style, of more perfect:archi- 
tectonic plan. But such books appeal less to the 
world at large than to the literary critic; they ‘are 
not equally amusing, equally profound,.:to the 
men of all nations and all ages and all degrees of 
mental capacity. Even if we put aside:monu- 
ments of literary perfection, like some of the 
novels of Flaubert, and consider only the great 
European novels of widest appeal and deepest 
influence, they still fall short of the standard 
which this book, their predecessor and often their 
model, had set. ‘Tristram Shandy,” perhaps 
the most cosmopolitan of English novels, a book 
that in humor and wisdom often approaches 
‘‘Don Quixote,’’ has not the same universality of 
appeal. ‘‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,”’ the most typical of 

nglish novels, the Odyssey of the Anglo-Saxon 
on his mission of colonizing the earth—God- 
fearing, practical, inventive—is equally fascinat- 
ing to the simplest intellect and the deepest. 
Yet, wide as its reputation is, it has not the 
splendid affluence, the universal humanity, of 
“‘Don Quixote.’’ ‘‘Tom Jones,” always a great 
English novel, can never become a great Euro- 
pean novel: while the genius of Scott, which was 
truly cosmopolitan in its significance and its in- 


fluence, was not, only too literary in its inspira- 
tions, but too widely diffused over a wilderness 
of romances, ever to achieve immortality. ‘‘La 
Nouvelle Héloise,’’ which once swept across 
Europe and renewed the novel, was too narrow in 
its spirit, too temporary in its fashion, to be en- 
during. ‘‘Wilhelm Meister,”’ perhaps the wisest 
and profoundest of books in novel form, challenges 
a certain comparison; as the romance of the man 
who, like Saul the son of Kish, went forth to seek 
his father’s asses and found a kingcom, it nar- 
rates an adventure which is in some sense the 
reverse of Don Quixote’s; but in its fictional 
form it presents, like the books of Rabelais, far 
too muck that is outside the scope of fiction ever 
to appeal to all tastes. ‘‘The Arabian Nights,” 
which alone surpasses ‘‘Don Quixote” in variety 
and universality of interest, isnot a novel by one 
hand but a whole literature. ‘‘Don Quixote”’ 
remains the one great typical novel. It is a gen- 
uine invention; for it combined for the first time 
the old chivalrous stories of heroic achievement 
with the new picaresque stories of vulgar adven- 
ture, creating in the combination something that 
was altogether new, an instrument that was 
capable of touching life at every point. It leads 
us into an atmosphere in which the ideal and the 
real are equally at home. It blends together the 
gravest and the gayest things in the world. It 
penetrates to the harmony that underlies the 
violent contrasts of life, the only harmony which 
in our moments of finest insight we feel to be 
possible, in the same manner and, indeed, at the 
same moment,—for ‘‘ Lear” appeared in the same 
year as ‘“‘Don Quixote,’”—that Shakespeare 
brought together the madman and the fool on the 
heathin aconcord of divinehumor. Itisastory- 
book that a child may enjoy, a tragi-comedy that 
only the wisest can fully understand. It has in- 
spired many of the masterpieces of literature; it 
has entered into the lives of the people of every 
civilized land; it has become a part of our human 
civilization. 




















Religious and Ethical 





‘The sinful heart is ever the same,”’ says 
Prof. E. A. Ross, of the University of Ne- 
braska, ‘“‘ but sin changes its quality as soci- 
ety develops.”” He goes on to point out that 
though the older and grosser sins are disap- 
pearing, their place is being taken by a mul- 
titude of new forms of wrongdoing. He 
writes (in The Atlantic Monthly, Boston): 


The springs of the older sin seem to be drying 
up. Our forced-draught pace relieves us of the 
superabundance of energy that demands an ex- 
plosive outlet. Spasms of violent feeling go 
with a sluggish habit of life, and are as out of 
place to-day as are the hard-drinking habits of 
our Saxon ancestors. We are too busy to give 
rein to spite. The stresses and lures of civilized 
life leave slender margin for the gratification of 
animosities. In quiet, side-tracked communi- 
ties there is still much old-fashioned hatred, lead- 
ing to personal clash, but elsewhere the cher- 
ishing of malice is felt to be an expensive luxury. 
Moreover, brutality, lust, and cruelty are on the 
wane. In this country, it is true, statistics show 
a widening torrent of bloody crime, but the cause 
is the weakening of law rather than an excess of 
bile. Other civilized peoples seem to be turning 
away from the sins of passion. 

The darling sins that are blackening the face 
of our time are incidental to the ruthless pursuit 
of private ends, and hence quite “without prej- 
udice.’’ The victims are used or sacrified not 
at all from personal ill-will, but because they can 
serve as pawns in somebody’s little game. Like 
the wantuone trun down by the automobilist, 
they are offered up to the God of Speed. The 
essence of the wrongs that infest our articulated 
society is betrayal rather than aggression. Hav- 
ing perforce to build men of willow into a social 
fabric that calls for oak, we see on all hands mon- 
strous treacheries — adulterators, peculators, 
boodlers, grafters, violating the trust others 
have placed in them. The little finger of Chi- 
cane has come to be thicker than the loins of 
Violence. 

Modern sin, continues Professor Ross, is 
not superficially repulsive. The sacrifice of 
life which it necessitates rarely calls for the 
spilling of blood. ‘‘ How decent are the pale 
slayings of the quack, the adulterator, and 
the purveyor of polluted water, compared 
with the red slayings of the vulgar bandit or 
assassin!’’ The current methods of annex- 
ing the property of others are characterized 
by indirectness and refinement. Fagin and 
Bill Sykes and Simon Legree are vanishing 
types. The modern thief ‘‘wears immacu- 
ate linen, carries a silk hat and a lighted 
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cigar, sins with a calm countenance and a 
serene soul, leagues or months from the evil 
he causes.’’ Furthermore: 


Because of the special qualities of the Newer 
Unrighteousness, because these devastating lat- 
ter-day wrongs, being comely of look, do not ad- 
vertise their vileness, and are without the ulcer- 
ous hag-visage of the primitive sins, it is possi- 
ble for iniquity to flourish greatly, even while 
men are getting better. Briber and boodler and 
grafter are often ‘‘good men,” judged by the old 
tests, and would have passed for virtuous in the 
American community of seventy years ago. 
Among the chiefest sinners are now enrolled men 
who are pure and kind-hearted, loving in their 
families, faithful to their friends, and generous 
to the needy. 

One might suppose that an exasperated public 
would sternly castigate these modern sins. But 
the fact is, the same qualities that lull the con- 
science of the sinner blind the eyes of the on- 
lookers. People are sentimental, and bastinado 
wrongdoing not according to its harmfulness, 
but according to the infamy that has come to 
attach to it. Undiscerning, they chastise with 
scorpions the old authentic sins, but spare the 
new. They do not see that boodling is treason, 
that blackmail is piracy, that embezzlement is 
theft, that speculation is gambling, that tax- 
dodging is larceny, that railroad discrimination 
is treachery, that the factory labor of children 
is slavery, that deleterious adulteration is mur- 
der. It has not come home to them that the 
fraudulent promoter ‘‘devours widows’ houses,” 
that the monopolist “grinds the faces of the 
poor,” that mercenary editors and spellbinders 
‘*put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter.” The 
cloven hoof hides in patent leataer; and to-day, 
as in Hosea’s time, the people ‘‘are destroyed 
for lack of knowledge.’’ The mob lynches the 
red-handed slayer, when it ought to keep a gal- 
lows Haman-high for the venal mine inspector, 
the seller of infected milk, the maintainer of a 
fire-trap theatre. The child-beater is forever 
blasted in reputation, but the exploiter of infant 
toil, or the concocter of a soothing syrup for the 
drugging of babies, stands a pillar of society. 
The petty shoplifter is more abhorred than the 
stealer of a franchise, and the wife-whipper is 
outcasted long before the man who sends his 
over-insured ship to founder with its crew. 


Professor Ross feels that the hope for bet- 
ter things lies in ‘‘the power of the greater 
public to astringe the flaccid conscience of 
business men until they become stern judges 
of one another.”” On this the Boston Con- 
gregationalist comments: 


For our part, we cannot believe that the con- 
sciences of all Christian men engaged in business 
to-day are torpid. On the contrary, among 
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many there is a growing sensitiveness to honor 
and to the new demands of new times. The 
work before us is so difficult that it calls for the 
co-operation of all agencies. The church can- 
not usurp the function of the courts. It cannot 
itself assume the administration of business, but 
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it can and it ought to make its message clear and 
strong. It can educate public conscience. It 
can make its own life purer and more efficient. 
It can show itself, as it has shown itself at great 
historic turning points in its history, to be the 
best friend of all sorts and conditions of men. 





A Plea for a 


The moral world of to-day may be said 
to be dominated by two systems of thought 
—the Christian and the Greek. Christianity 
inculcates holiness and self-sacrifice as the 
highest good. Hellenism seeks the har- 
monious development of mind and body. 
It is interesting to inquire how far either 
or both of these ideals influence conduct in 
modern society. Mr. H. W. Garrod, a 
writer in The Hibbert Journal (London), 
thinks that while we give a lip allegiance to 
the Christian ideal, we do not really wish to 
be saints or ascetics. Nor does the Greek 
ideal of subtle perception and impassioned 
sensuosity genuinely appeal to us, he avers. 
Men around us ‘‘are easily tolerant of a 
great many sins which Christianity regards 
as deadly, the sins of the flesh, for example, 
the sin of wealth, the sin of pride, the sins 
of hatred and revenge.’’ There is only one 


sin, according to Mr. Garrod, that they never 


forgive. It is the sin of which King David 
was guilty when he took unto himself his 
neighbor’s wife and sent out her husband 
to be slain in battle—the sin of ‘‘not being a 
gentleman,”’ Mr. Garrod goes on to say: 


By not being a gentleman I understand failure 
in two ideals—the ideal of chivalry and the ideal 
of honor. I believe that anyone who seriously 
interrogates his conscience will, if he continues 
the process for a sufficient time, come to admit 
that these two ideals are more really and truly 
than any others the regulating principles‘of what 
he calls his moral life. What we ultimately be- 
lieve in, everyone of us, cook’s son and duke’s son 
alike, is these two things—the spirit of chivalry 
and the spirit of honor. These are the out-of- 
church morality of all of us, and the men we like 
—or love—are the men who govern their lives by 
this morality, however defective in other respects 
their ethical creed may be, whatever their frail- 
ties, and however dark, I will even add, however 
dark their sins. So long as aman possesses these 
two qualities of chivalry and honour he may 
always be sure of finding friends who will stand 
by him in the hour of disgrace and of moral 
disaster. 


These two ideals of chivalry and honor, 
says Mr. Garrod, are neither Greek nor 
Christian. They are ‘‘the peculiar property 
and creation of the northern races’’—‘“‘the 
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cardinal virtues of Gothic morality.’’ The 
distinction between the two is set forth thus: 


Chivalry is to honor as the flesh is to the 
world. Christianity had said, ‘‘In my flesh 
dwelleth no good thing’; it had represented the 
body as the enemy of the spirit; it had discounte- 
nanced marriage and had hinted a not obscure 
approval of ‘‘some that were made eunuchs for 
the kingdom of God’s sake.”” Against that, chiv- 
alry is a brilliant and powerful, though erratic, 
protest. It had also proclaimed, with a com- 
placency akin to exultation, that ‘‘the fashion of 
this world passeth away’’; it had made an ideal 
of what St. Paul calls the “fool for Christ’s 
sake,’’ and accounted those alone blessed who, in 
the cause of Christ, had made themselves ‘‘as the 
filth of the world and the offscourings of all things 
unto this day.’’ ‘Being reviled, we bless; being 
persecuted, we endure; being defamed, we in- 
treat’’ (1 Cor. iv. 12). Against all that, so 
unatural, so pusillanimous, so impossible, the 
ideal of honor is a righteous and necessary and 
enduring protest. 

The religious significance of the chivalric 
impulse evokes the further comment: 


Huxley said that he learned from being in love 
that there was such a thing as religion. From 
such a man, that is an unexpected and surely 
impartial testimony. Yor is this experience of 
Huxley, I imagine, unique. I would even sug- 
gest that it is general—would suggest that the 
passion of love is the nearest approach to “pure 
religion and undefiled,’’ which it is granted to 
the majority to attain. That it is 

‘““The angel woman faces we have seen 

And angel woman spirits we have guessed,”’ 
which are the source of the deepest thoughts 
about God and the universe which the ordinary 
man ever comes to entertain. And do we not 
owe this, when all is said and done, to chivalry? 
It is certainly not to be found in Greece, and in 
Hebrew literature the ideal women seem to be 
such figures as Rahab the harlot and Jael the 
wife of Heber the Kenite. 

The ideal of honor is specially treated in 
its relation to our attitude toward the un- 
seen: 

We can never escape from the sense of being 
in the presence of what a great English philos- 
opher has called the ‘“‘unknown and unknowable 
potency which lies behind phenomena.”’ Con- 
sequently we cannot help attempting to enter 
into some relation to this power. What is the 
kind of relation which we should try to establish? 
Christianity teaches a relation of self-abasement, 
Hellenism a relation—lI do not think I am unjust 












to it—of xsthetic contemplation. Neither rela- 
tion is satisfactory, neither a true one. What I 
take to be a truer relation I can only indicate 
very generally. It is said of Abraham that he 
was ‘‘the friend of God.’’ Emerson, in one of 
his ‘‘Essays,’’ puts forward a remarkable con- 
ception of the proper relation of a man to his 
friend. ‘‘Let him be to thee,’ he says, “‘a kind 
of beautiful enemy, untameable.’””’ We must 
never carry worship to a point where we lose 
self-respect. The highest love is characterised by 
a certain lofty independence. I would say, 
therefore, ‘‘Let God be to you a kind of beautiful 
enemy, untameable. Do not lose your independ- 
ence, courage, self-respect, in presence of this un- 


known and unknowable power.”’ ‘‘When you 
travel,’’ says Thoreau, ‘‘to the celestial city, ask 
to see God, not one of the servants.’’ There you 


have the same kind of idea. The Lord thy God 
is doubtless a jealous God. But a man also 
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should be jealous in the same way—should be 
jealous, that is, of his honor. 


Mr. Garrod says, in concluding: 


The moral ideals of the North have conquered 
Europe by sheer strength, by a native imperial 
strength and energy. It is a conquest indeed 
which Europe has not acknowledged. We have 
been conquered without knowing it. We im- 
agine ourselves still to be living under the moral 
constitution of Christianity. But we are, I be- 
lieve, official Christians and not real Christians. 
At the bottom of his nature, if he could only get 
down there and scrutinise it honestly, each man 
of us is governed by the moral ideas of the North. 
What is wanted to-day is that we should frankly 
accept this moral conquest of the northern races, 
live openly under the government of their ideals, 
identify ourselves with these ideals, and develop 
them. 





King Alfonso’s visit to France and Great 
Britain has elicited, in addition to the usual 
amount of ceremonial pomp, a considerable 
expression of popular interest, due in large 
part to his youth, and in part, also, to the 
(happily futile) attempt upon his life made 
by an anarchist in France. The circum- 
stances of his visit have for the moment 
thrown into the background the reactionary 
attitude which the young King recently 
assumed in his opposition tothe opening of 
a Protestant chapel in the city of Barcelona. 
The cardinal bishop of that Spanish city 
had complained to his Majesty, says the 
Diario de Barcelona, of the activity of Prot- 
estants in his diocese, citing, as ‘‘ an instance 
of pernicious warfare against the true faith,” 
arrangements to open for worship ‘‘incom- 
patibly with existing legislation and the 
unanimous feeling of the Spanish nation’’, 
a house of worship under the auspices of 
one of the evangelical denominations. The 
King of Spain replied in a letter which has 
greatly stirred the liberal section of European 
press opinion. ‘‘As Catholic King,’’ wrote 
Alfonso, as quoted in the Boletin Eclesiastico, 
“‘and submissive and believing son of the 
only true church, I am deeply pained by this 
new attempt against the faith of our fathers 
and the state religion.’’” His Majesty further 
promised to do everything possible ‘‘ that the 
projects which your Eminence reveals may 
be nullified.’”” This correspondence between 
cardinal and King was made public during 
the visits of his Majesty to the European 
capitals, and the liberal London News averred 
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that it would ‘“‘be read with some dismay 
by those who [in England] wish to make his 
visit a popular success.”” In Spain the 
anticlerical organs, especially the Heraldo 
(Madrid), protested against certain senti- 
ments to which the King gave utterance. 
The Pats (Madrid), an extreme anticlerica 
sheet, fell under the censor’s displeasure for 
its drastic comment, while the dynastic 
Epoca (Madrid), thought that his Majesty 
deserved praise for his devotion to the con- 
stitution and his respect for constitutional 
limitations, as evinced in the whole tone of 
his letter to the cardinal. 

The view prevalent elsewhere in Europe 
or at least in Protestant Europe, is indicated 
by the Independance Belge (Brussels), which 
censures what it calls ‘‘ the pernicious priestly 
party ”’ in Spain for embarrassing the throne 
at a crucial moment. It says: 

This royal letter was evidently not intended 
for publication, but the Bishop of Barcelona 
saw in it an admirable means of propaganda, 
and without troubling himself at all as to whether 
he might not be creating embarrassment for the 
throne, he published the King’s letter. 

This incident has had a deplorable effect even 
in conservative circles and it is thought that it 
may neutralize the effects of the King’s visits to 
Paris and. London. The fact is that such an 
avowal by the King of the most clerical and in- 
tolerant sentiments is not calculated to impress 
French and English public opinion in favor of the 
youthful monarch. . His youth excuses 
many blunders, no doubt, but it must be con- 
fessed that since his appearance on the throne 
clerical influence has dominated him wholly and 
has caused him to commit a series of blunders 
which, if they are persisted in, will turn popular 
sympathy from him finally. 
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The Blight of Ecclesiasticism in Russia 


A stinging indictment of Russian ec- 
clesiasticism appears in The World’s Work 
(June) from the pen of Mr. Percival Gibbon. 
He declares that ‘‘theoretically, religious 
freedom obtains in Russia,” but that 
‘“‘actually the state church is as absolute in 
its own sphere as the Czar is in his’; 
and he thinks that the gravest movement in 
Russia to-day is that of the clergy in the 
direction of a further enslavement and 
degradation of the peasant classes. He says 
further: 

Russia knows of but one Church—the Ortho- 
dox or Greek Church—and devotion to its forms 
and compliance with its exactions are throughout 
the Empire the first test of loyalty. It is the one 
national institution of the country. Where pol- 
itics penetrate, individual opinion, biased by 
ignorance, diversifies every theme. Industry has 
its phases and its proper place, and the army is— 
like fate—a thing to recognize but not to handle. 
The Church, though, is universal, and the nor- 
mally religious temperament of the Russian, 
surviving strongly in spite of the activity of its 
civilizing influences, is its best buttress. Through 
all departments of life, from the flutter of intrigue 
that froths about the person of the Czar to the 
meanest littleness of village life, its leaven is a 
force of supreme potency, and its pontiff is a 
power that all authorities must conciliate. St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral in St. Petersburg and the min- 
arets of the country chapel are alike monuments 
and tokens of an influence that is supreme in 
Russia. 

By far the most important section of the 
population in Russia, Mr. Gibbon goes on to 


say, is the peasantry, and the peasant ‘‘is 
of an ignorance unparalleled and bestial.’ 
Ninety millions and odd neither read nor 
write, and there are scores of millions 
‘““balanced eternally between mere hunger 
and real famine.’’ Further: 

Upon these people the Church has laid both its 
hands, and every village has its wooden church, 
gay with painted domes and needle spires, clut- 
tered with tawdry ikons and altar furniture. 
Religion in Russia is beset with observances; the 
rubric is wearisomely elaborate, and one has but 
to watch the devotions of some daunted, half- 
animal moujik to recognize how keenly wise were 
those priestly statesmen who cast a veil of mys- 
tery about the service of God and fogged the strait. 
and narrow way with incense smoke and the 
glamour of gorgeous ritual. The man cowers 
before the waxen faces of painted saints, makes 
the intricate Russian sign of the cross, and carries 
out all his fetish observances with just that 
dreary mechanical resignation which renders 
sterile his labor in the fields. He is under a stern 
obligation to conform to custom in all these re- 
spects, but the Church observes its limits and 
lays no moral duty whatsoever upon him. He 
may come to church drunk if he likes; he may 
live in whatever irregularity he pleases; but the 
crossing must be done, the ikons must be honored, 
the fasts kept, or he is a marked man, a seditious 
example. 

Of the rank and file of the clergy, Mr. 


Gibbon says: 

The pope or priest is no more than the lackey 
who serves the altar, a gross implement in a 
ticklish trade. No consideration attaches to him 
save when about the business of his office. He is 


Cartoon Views of the Religious Situation in Russia 








DELAYING THE WOLVES 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald 














TRYING TO CATCH UP WITH THE REST OF THE WORLD 


—Leipziger in the Detroit News 
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BISHOP ANTONINE 
A High Ecclesiastic in the Greek Catholic Communion, 


compromised through his sympathy with the progressive 
movement in Russia 


often a drunkard, almost always ignorant, gen- 
erally a cadger and a beggar. The common run 
of parish priests are quite unlettered; the authen- 
tic voice of intonation and a vocation for an un- 
laborious and unproductive life are their sole 
qualifications. They are rapacious, immoral, and 
intemperate. I myself have seen a sacrament 
administered by a bloated man who was too drunk 
to stand without support. Yet that sacrament was 
inorder. The moujiks asked nothing of the priest 
—only the words and forms of the spell or incan- 
tation or whatever they held the ceremony to be. 


Not merely the clergy work to strengthen 
the influence of the Church in Russia. The 
civil authority stands behind them, making 
it illegal to.change one’s religion. The man 
who avows a new creed may find his property 
confiscated and his civil rights forfeited ; and 
he may himself be transported to Siberia or 
the Caucasus. ‘‘ The history of Russia,”’ says 
Mr. Gibbon, “is a history of martyrdom.’’ 
During the course of proselyting work carried 
on by the Orthodox Church in the Baltic Pro- 
vinces, Lutheran clergy have been suspended 
on the most meager pretexts; the multiplica- 
tion of churches has been prohibited and a va- 
riety of disabilities has been heaped on those 
who declined to be ‘‘converted.’”’ The Dou- 
khobortsi and the Armenians have also suf- 
fered often and greviously. Mr. Gibbon 
says in conclusion: 
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Metropolitan of St. Petersburg, prominently identified with 
the Holy Sed. through which the Orthodox Greek Church 
is ruled, e has been mentioned as the possible successor 
of M. Pobiedonostzeft 

Unbending sternness, a dark and little narrow- 
ness, and the power of an elemental force—all 
these things are of the nature of the Orthodox 
Church of Russia. ‘‘The Church, as a commu- 
nity of believers, cannot and must not detach itself 
from the State,’’ writes M. Pobiedonostzeff, and 
in truth it not only clings close to but is one in 
spirit and in purpose with the autocracy. It is 
a dreadful thing to say, but a true one—that only 
by the growth of irreligion, like that flamboyant 
atheism that puffed the French Revolution to a 
blaze, can the great slav land come by its own. 
It is over the body of the priest that the peasant 
will strike at the prince—the priest that fashioned 
a God to awe him with a menace of perdition. 


The Czar’s Easter proclamation, promising 
modification of civic disabilities in the case 
of dissenters from the Orthodox Church, has 
been accepted as an important step toward 
a fuller religious liberty; but, in the opinion 
of The Church Standard (Philadelphia), 
‘‘must not be too largely construed.”’ The 
Philadelphia paper says further: 

It does not in any way emancipate the Church 
from the control of the grim political inquisitor, 
Pobiedonostseff, under whose hard hand the 
clergy of the Orthodox Church lie as helpless as 
ever, and are still as abject pawns on the political 
chess-board as they ever were. It does not abol- 
ish the prison monasteries in which bishops, 
priests, monks, nobles, soldiers, and civilians have 
been, and still are, confined for conscience’ sake 
in narrow cages, called stone-sacks, buried deep 
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within stone towers. One such hell upon earth 
General Kuropatkin visited three years ago when 
he was Minister of War, and that gallant soldier's 
heart revolted at the horrors he found there; but 
it was he, and not the, sanctimonious Pobiedo- 
nostseff who caused it to be abolished. But there 
are other ecclesiastical prisons, not less horrible, 
in which not only ecclesiastics but laymen can be 
secretly confined by the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, without the foolish formality of open ac- 
cusation or the farce of a trial for the offence of 
following the decrees of conscience, Neither must 
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the Czar’s permission to members of the Orthodox 
Church to abandon that communion be taken 
with too much seriousness. The law in Russia 
has always been immensely better than the law- 
less practices which ecclesiastical and police 
authorities have carried on in the face of all law; 
and, unless under pressure of irresistible necessity, 
there is every reason to expect that the Easter 
Rescript will be worth just about as much, and 
just about as little, as the Czar’s oath to maintain 
the Constitution of Finland, which he took an 
early occasion to trample under fcot. 





Life as a “Grand Tragedy” 


In a new book on “The Religion of 
Duty,* Dr. Felix Adler, the leader of the 
Ethical Culture movement, takes occasion 
to present the ‘‘consolations’’ of an ethical 
religion, as contrasted 
not merely with Chris- 
tianity but with the 
pessimistic philoso- 
phies of ourday. Pes- 
simism he finds to be 
the modern disease, a 
disease that grows 
out of a false view of 
life. ‘‘It presupposes 
that man exists to be 
happy. Finding that 
the world is not so 
ordered as to produce 
happiness, pessimism 
condemns the world.”’ 
The pathetic view of 
life, which arises from 
the contemplation of 
pain, is the view pes- 
simism dwells on. 

Over against this at- 
titude, Dr. Adler sets 
his own point of view: 

The supreme consola- 
tion which I find is in the 
view that life is a grand 
tragedy. There are is- 
lands of joy, havens of 
pure bliss; there is the 
laughter of children, the 
effulgence of love in 
young, hyacinthian days, 
and there is the steady 
glow of love in after years. I take account of all 
this; yet I say that around this glow and bright- 
ness, enveloping it, tragedy is always present or 
imminent—if no other tragedy, then the tragedy 
of death, which all must face. 

But the tragic view is not a funereal, gloomy 
McClure, 


University 


~* Tue RELIGION oF Duty. By Felix Adler. 
Phillips & Co. 


FELIX ADLER 


Leader of the New York Society for Ethical Culture, 
and Professor of Political and Social Ethics in Columbia 


and melancholy view. The effect of a great 
tragedy is elevating, not depressing. After wit- 
nessing a tragedy on the stage, when the curtain 
is rung down on the fifth act, the spectator finds 
himself in an uplifted mood, despite all the strain 
that has been put upon 
his feelings. He is not 
prostrated to the ground, 
he is uplifted. Great 
music rolls through his 
soul. He seems to float 
as in some high ether, 
and far beneath him lie 
the gulfs of pity and of 
terror through which he 
has passed. 

The effect of tragedy— 
the tragedy on the stage, 
which is a mirror of life— 
is blended of defeat and 
victory. Both enter in. 
Ruin there is, but a glory 
shines above the ruin. 
The effect of tragedy on 
the stage is produced by 
great qualities in the 
hero, which we admire; 
but which are prevented 
from successful manifes- 
tation by some flaw in 
his nature. Or the hero 
strives after some high 
ideal, carries in his breast 
some noble purpose. The 
fault is not in him, but 
in his surroundings. The 
time is not ripe for him, 
the people with whom he 
must deal are below his 
standard; and he fails, 
but in failing he sets 
forth in high relief the 
grandeur to which he has 
aspired, the greatness at 
which he aimed. 

Transfer the idea of tragedy from the stage to 
life itself. There are high powers at work, a 
great and noble strain is trying to express itself 
in things and in men; but conditions are not fit 
or adequate, and the greatness is constantly 
breaking down, the nobility failing, not because 
it ought to fail, but because conditions are insuf- 
ficient, because the finite cannot embody the in- 
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finite. Yet the failures only serve to set off the 


infiniteness in the tendency. . . . 
Work helps; sympathy helps; in all the ordi- 
nary circumstances of life, not to be sorry for 
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one’s self but to be sorry for others is the best 
help. But the thought that life is a grand trag- 
edy, that over the ruins a glory shines, is to me 
the supreme help. 





Inadequacy of Scientific 


Prof. Goldwin Smith, of Toronto, declared 
not long ago that while it seemed to him 
that Christianity is losing its hold on think- 
ing men and is possibly waning as a world- 
religion, he is able to conceive of nothing 
that, in the present development of the 
human race, could fill its place. In an 
article appearing in The Contemporary Review 
(London), Mr. W. H. Mallock, the well- 
known English writer, takessomewhatsimilar 
ground. He finds the methods of religious 
apologists crude, but he thinks the argu- 
ments of their amtagonists even cruder. 
Considering, in particular, the substitutes 
for faith proposed by scientists, such as 
Haecke] and Spencer, he says: 

What Haeckel calls ‘‘the new structure of eth- 
ical monism,’’ which is, he says, to be the sub- 
stitute for theistic religion, and of which, he adds, 
Herbert Spencer has been the most illustrious 
exponent, ‘‘rests on the solid ground of social 
instinct’; and this, which is the same in man 
and all other social animals, sums itself up in the 
maxim, ‘“‘Do as you would be done by.” Science, 
therefore, gives us, he says, all that is valuable in 
Christianity, but supplies it with a basis of fact 
instead of a basis of superstition. Now a very 
large part of the Christian moral code can, no 
doubt, be shown, by sociological science, to con- 
sist of precepts whose justification is their social 
utility, and which, as theoretical propositions, do 
not require any other. But there are two prac- 
tical points of fundamental importance, one of 
which thinkers like Haeckel fail to recognize alto- 
gether, while their grasp of the other is altogether 
inadequate. 

What they fail to recognize is that, with regard 
to human beings, beyond the question of deter- 
mining what they ought to do, lies the eternal 
question of how they are to be induced to do it. 
These thinkers, for the most part persons of se- 
cluded habits and often—as was notably the case 
with Herbert Spencer and J. S. Mill—deficient in 
the passions which are at once the strength and 
weakness of mankind generally, have formed no 
adequate estimate of what the passions are, such 
as love, ambition, vanity, the desire to excel and 
rule; nor have they realized that to keep these 
within the narrow limits of morality is like driving 
a wild horse along a difficult and narrow track, 
at every turn of which he is tempted to jibor 
swerve. All that these thinkers can do is to 
mark the track on a chart. They have neither 
reins nor bit by which the animal may be con- 
trolled or guided. 

Even their chart, continues Mr. Mallock, 


Substitutes for Religion 


is of a very rudimentary kind. They are 
compelled to admit that the Golden Rule 
in itself cannot furnish a complete code of 
morality. Thus, Herbert Spencer “has 
insisted with the utmost emphasis that the 
manner in which we wish to be treated by 
others can be no complete guide to the 
manner in which we should treat them, 
unless we are first provided with a complete 
conception of what the treatment which we 
wish ourselves to receive from others is ’’; 
and he ‘“‘recognizes that this conception of 
what others ought to do for us depends on a 
prior conception of what we ought to do for 
ourselves; for what we think that we ought 
to do for ourselves will be very different, if 
we believe that we are temples of the Holy 
Ghost, from what it will be if we think that 
we are merely improved guinea-pigs.’ 
Haeckel made the same concession when he 
said: ‘‘ In the case of civilized men, all ethics, 
theoretical and practical, is connected with 
their view of the world at large.’’ ‘In other 
words,’’ comments Mr. Mallock, ‘‘though 
the primary elements of morality depend on 
the relations existing between one man and 
another, the upward course of morality 
depends on the conceptions formed by us 
of true relations existing between each man 
and the universe.’”’ To quote further: 


But Haeckel, Spencer and the whole school of 
scientific moralists, though they make this ad- 
mission, are wholly incapable of using it. For 
them, the universe, considered in its totality, or 
as God, is, as they say themselves, an unknown 
and unknowable quantity. No doubt when we 
are in certain moods, the thought of this stu- 
pendous mystery is calculated to excite in us a 
quasi-religious emotion. It is, however, an emo- 
tion with no definite content, and is just as well 
calculated to paralyze and crush as to elevate us. 
On scientific grounds our most passionate appeal 
to the universe is like trying to make a dumb 
animal speak. Or rather, it is far more useless; 
for, although the universe can give us no answer 
at all, we can, according to Haeckel, be certain at 
least of one thing—that its answer, could it find 
a voice, would be of no interest or help to us. 
The only answer that would be of interest or help 
in any way would be an answer that told us that 
Nature, or the Sum of things, in some way or 
other loved and sympathized with man; but the 
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first lesson, says Haeckel, which a scientific phi- 
losopher teaches us is that the love of Nature for 
man is an ‘‘anthropomorphic illusion.’ 

Such being the case, then, how do men like 
Haeckel and Spencer endeavor to give any prac- 
tical meaning to the assertion that ‘‘in the case 
of civilized men all ethics is connected with their 
view of the world at large,’’ or, in other words, of 
their relation to this dumb and unresponding 
universe? 

The barrenness of the scientific philosophy, 
says Mr. Mallock, in concluding, is perhaps 
most strikingly illustrated in the lives of its 
exponents. He cites Darwin’s record of his 
diminishing enjoyment of music, and sets 
against it a statement of Herbert Spencer’s 
to the effect that the higher pleasures of life 
disappear in proportion as we are conscious 
of their scientific analysis. Finally: 

Spencer’s Autobiography may be commended 
to the attention of the apologist on account of an 
admission even more direct and remarkable than 
that to which I have just alluded. It occurs at 
the close of the work, and forms a singular com- 
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ment onit. The writer there admits that, as his 
life was drawing to its close, he began to feel a 
kindness, wanting to him in his earlier years, 
towards those theistic religions on which the work 
of his life had been practically one long attack. 
And the reason of this change of feeling was, he 
says, that he became conscious of ‘‘a need’’ which 
his own philosophy failed to satisfy, and at the 
satisfaction of which the theistic religions aimed. 
This admission is striking enough as it stands, but 
he gives it in another passage a yet more pointed 
meaning. Of all the saddening reflections which 
the approach of death suggests, the most sadden- 
ing, according to him, was the reflection that at 
the back of the universe there may be no supreme 
consciousness at all, but merely a species of grop- 
ing protoplasmic mind, which breaks into con- 
sciousness for moments in transitory units like 
ourselves. These are not his exact words, but 
they express his obvious meaning; and his mean- 
ing amounts to an indirect confession that man, 
as experience reveals him to us, requires for his 
nutriment a belief in the personality of that 
Supreme Power which science, as Spencer has 
declared more plainly than any other thinker, 
leaves, and always must leave, a featureless and 
unknowable mystery. 





Progress Toward Church Union ° 


A marked tendency toward church unity 
is revealed by the reports of denominational 
gatherings held in this country during the 
past month. At St. Louis, where the 
Northern and Southern Baptists met in 
the same city for the first time, a new 
‘“‘General Baptist Convention’’ was created 
looking to ultimate unity of the two bodies. 
In the opinion of the Chicago Standard 
(Baptist), the event marked ‘“‘an epoch in 
the history of American Baptists.’’ The 
proposed union of the Presbyterian Church 
North and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church was the leading topic at the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, held at Winona 
Lake, Indiana. Bothchurches have approved 
the union, the former by a large, the latter 
by a small, majority of presbyteries. There 
are questions of detail to be settled, but a 
formal union is looked for by 1907. The 
United Brethren, in conference at Topeka, 
ratified a plan for federal union with the 
Congregationalists and Methodist Protes- 
tants, betokening, according to the Boston 
Congregationalist, the possibilities of ‘a new 
era which will prove to be a notable advance 
in the progress of Christianity throughout 
the world.” 

The church-union movement is also mak- 
ing steady progress in Canada, as appears 
from an article by the Rev. J. P. Gerrie in 


The Review of Reviews (New York). He 
points out that during recent years the 
different factions of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist denominations have 
practically all come together under the three 
banners, and that steps are now being taken 
to unite the denominations themselves. 
The various movements toward church 
unity evoke the following comment in the 
New York Evening Post: 


Two forces are operating more powerfully than 
ever before to reconcile sectarian differences. 
Those appliances of civilization—such as the 
printing press, the railway, the telegraph, and the 
telephone—which have made it easy for men 
widely separated in space to act in unison, and 
which have been the very breath of life and heart’s 
blood of our huge industrial organizations, have 
inevitably had their effect on our churches. 
Every one who thinks is now fully conscious that 
the old congregational system—once a fetich in 
individualistic New England—is a complete an- 
achronism. Within the last thirty years we have 
really begun to comprehend the waste of rivalry 
in the production and distribution of wealth; and 
we naturally formulate this new discovery into 
an ecclesiastical polity. Such formulation is 
much less difficult than it would have been half 
a century ago, because the hold of creed and 
dogma is loosening. Men do not care enough 
about small, or even large, variations in doctrine 
to fight over them. No one would now take the 
trouble to complain, as Osiander did, that there 
are twenty-seven opinions concerning justifica- 
tion, all drawn from Scripture by men of the 
Augustinian confession alone. No bachelor of 
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divinity of 1905 can define the sixteen theories of 
original sin. There is not a Presbyterian alive 
who will stick for the ‘‘millions of infants, not a 
span long, hanging in hell because they sinned in 
Adam.” Provided a man behave himself de- 
cently he can believe pretty much what he likes 
in pretty nearly any church. 

As a result of these and certain minor tenden- 
cies toward unification, we have an uncommon 


amount of codperation between the various de- 
nominations. The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the Christian Endeavor Society are 
notable examples. These are, perhaps, but a 
beginning of a wider movement. Nothing but 

ood can come if in each of our small villages the 

alf-dozen feeble and anemic churches, in obedi- 
ence to economic law, give way to two or three 
that are fit to survive. 





Why Christianity Conquered the World 


Professor Harnack’s latest work* seeks to 
explain—as we are informed in the Trans- 
lator’s Preface—‘‘ how and why and where, 
within less than three centuries, an Oriental 
religious movement which was originally 
a mere ripple on a single wave of dissent in 
the wide sea of paganism, rose into a breaker 
which swept before it the vested interests, 
prejudices, traditions and authority of the 
most powerful social and political organiza- 
tion that the world hitherto had known.” 
In other words, he addresses himself to the 
task of analyzing the elements that con- 
tributed to the triumph of Christianity. He 
says: 


The unity and the variety native to the preach- 
ing of Christianity from the very first were what 
constituted the secret of its fascination and a 
vital condition of its success. On the one hand, 
it was so simple that it could be summed up in a 
few brief sentences and understood in a ‘single 
crisis of the inner life; on the other hand, it was 
so versatile and rich that it vivified all thought 
and stimulated every emotion. It was capable, 
almost from the outset, of vieing with every noble 
and worthy enterprise, with any speculation, or 
with any cult of the mysteries. It was both new 
and old; it was both present and future. Clear 
and transparent, it was also profound and full of 
mystery. It had statutes, and yet rose superior 
to any law. It was a doctrine and yet no doc- 
trine, a philosophy and yet something different 
from philosophy. Western Catholicism, when 
surveyed as a whole, has been described as a 
complexio oppositorum, but this was also true of 
the Christian propaganda as far back as the 
earliest period of its existence. Consequently, to 
exhibit the preaching and labors of the Christian 
mission with the object of explaining the amazing 
success of Christianity, we must try to get a uni- 
form grasp of all its component factors. 


Professor Harnack proceeds to treat these 
component factors under eight heads. We 
condense as follows: 

1. Christianity preached four essential doc- 
trines—‘‘the one living God, as creator,’’ ‘‘ Jesus 


the Savior,” ‘‘the Resurrection” and “‘self-con- 
trol.” These ideas were all new and startling, 
*THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN.THE First THREE 


Centuries. By Adolf Harnack. Vol.I, Translated and 
edited by Fames Moffatt, D.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


and they were in direct conflict to older polythe- 
istic teachings. But they lay in organic relation 
to the process of evolution which was at work 
throughout all religion upon the eastern and cen- 
tral coasts of the Mediterranean. 

2. It offered salvation for body and soul— 
promising what no other religion had ever prom- 
ised. It made a universal appeal when it pro- 
nounced itself a religion of healing, achieving 
miraculous cures and caring for the sick. 
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3. It taught a gospel of love and charity. It 
embodied the highest and holiest religious doc- 
trine of which we know—that God is love. It 
taught men to live the life of love. It inculcated 
principles of charity and of unselfish codperation. 
It broke down lines of caste. 

4. It based its assumption of a divine origin on 
definite manifestations that continued after the 
passing of Christ. The Holy Spirit spoke to the 
missionaries in visions. Sudden raptures were 
experienced in the congrégations. Tongues of 
fire descended from heaven. All these signs were 
held to signify a direct relation between God and 
the early churches. 

5. It was remarkable in the sense that although 
it was essentially an authoritative religion 
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preaching the revealed will of God as disclosed 
in Christ and taking its stand on the sacred docu- 
ments and the sayings of Jesus, it also appealed 
to reason, as well as to faith. Its position was 
strongly reinforced by its ‘‘mysteries’’ of bap- 
tism and sacrament. : ; 

6. It possessed a political and historic con- 
sciousness that is unparalleled. The Christians 
claimed that they were, and came to be recog- 
nized as a ‘‘new people,”’ ‘‘the original people,”’ 
and ‘‘the people of the future,” i. e. of eternity. 
If any one said, ‘‘ You are simply Jews,” the reply 
was, ‘‘We are a new creation and a new people.”’ 

It entered into the great traditions of the 
old Testament. The antiquity of this Sacred 
Book, the fact that it was believed to have been 
written by God Himself, was undoubtedly an 
enormous factor in the growth of Christianity. 

8. It brought to humanity a noble conception 
of God and of religion during an epoch when the 
old faiths were crumbling. Polytheism had 
served its purpose, and was inevitably supplanted 
by the new world-religion. 

‘How rich, then, how manifold,” exclaims 
Professor Harnack, “‘ are the ramifications of 
the Christian religion at the very outset as it 
steps on to pagan soil!” And “every 
separate point’’, he thinks, ‘“‘appears to be 
the main point, every single aspect looks like 
the whole.’’ He continues: 

It is the preaching of God the Father Almighty, 
of his Son the Lord Jesus Christ, and of the resur- 
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rection. It is the gospel of the Savior and oj 
salvation. It is the gospel of love and charity. 
It is the religion of the Spirit and power, of mora! 
earnestness and holiness. It is the religion of 
authority and of an unlimited faith, and, again, 
the religion of reason and of enlightened under- 
standing, besides being a religion of ‘‘mysteries.”’ 
It proclaims the origin of a new people, of a people 
which has existed in secret from the very begin- 
ning of things. It is the religion of a sacred book. 
It possessed, nay, it was, everything that can pos- 
sibly be considered as religion. 

This church, amid whose religion Porphy ry 
found blameworthy features in its audacious 
critique of the universe, its doctrine of the incar- 
nation, and its assertion of the resurrection of the 
flesh—this church labored at her mission in the 
second half of the third century, and she wou the 
day. But had she been summoned to the bar and 
asked what right she had to admit these novelties, 
she could have replied: ‘“‘I am not to blame; I 
have but developed the germ which was planted 
in my being from the very first!’’ This religion 
was the first to cut the ground from under the 
feet of ali other religions, and by means of her 
religious philosophy, as a civilizing power, to dis- 
place ancient philosophy. But the reasons for 
the triumph of Christianity in that age are no 
guarantee for the permanence of that triumph 
throughout the history of mankind. Such a tri- 
umph rather depends upon the simple elements 
of the religion, on the preaching of the living God 
as the Father of men, and on the likeness of Jesus 
Christ. 





“Higher Criticism” in 
The spirit of the co-called ‘higher criti- 
cism’’ seems to be in the ascendant in the 
religious world. More than a hundred 
English clergymen have recently addressed 
a memorial to the Anglican bishops and 
archbishops, pointing out ‘‘the important 
results of this ‘higher criticism,’’’ and asking 
that ‘‘the clergy, as Christian teachers, may 
receive encouragement from their ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors to face the problems which arise 
with entire candor and reverence.”’ In this 
country, an undercurrent of sympathy with 
radical criticism is constantly manifest. At 
the Protestant Episcopal Congress, held in 
Brooklyn last month, the discussions of 
Biblical problems, led by the Rev. Dr. John 
P. Peters and others, took so radical a turn 
that the veteran Presbyterian minister, 
Dr. T. L Cuyler, felt it his duty to express 
regret that Brooklyn citizens must know 
that any such views are held or taught. 
About the same time, a committee was 
being chosen by the Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Western New York to 
investigate the orthodoxy of Dr. Algernon 
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S. Crapsey, of Rochester, who has preached 
sermons declaring that the Bible could no 
longer be looked upon as inerrant, but 
should be treated as the other great liter- 
atures of the world are and criticized by the 
same standards. The case of the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel T. Carter, the veteran ex-parson of 
the Huntington (Long Island) Presbyterian 
Church, is fresh in the public mind, and has 
come into new prominence as the result of 
his latest onslaught on conservative theol- 
ogy at the Presbyterian Assembly recently 
held at Winona Lake. 

Efforts are being made to counteract the 
radical tendency both in England and this 
country. The memorial of the Anglican 
clergymen has*evoked a counter-declaration 
from an organization of clergymen known as 
the Bible Students’ Union. Theyassert their 
conviction that ‘‘each year adds scientific 
assurance to the unalterable truth of the 
Bible and of the Christian faith resting upon 
it,’ and in this they have been joined by a 
newly organized ‘‘ Elders’ Union,’ composed 
of Presbyterians who take their stand on 
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BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH (NORTH) AT A RECENT CONFERENCE 
IN LOUISVILLE 


First row, uoties from left to right: 
Andrews, S. M. , C. D. Foss, W. F. Mallalieu. 

Second row: = ie Moore C. G 

Third row; W. F. McDowell, J. F 


‘‘the great vital truth of the Deity of Christ”’ 
and ‘‘the genuineness and divine authority 
of the Old Testament Scriptures.’’ On this 
side of the Atlantic, the American Bible 
League has constituted itself the champion 
of religious conservatism. Its recent con- 
vention in the Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York, has aroused considerable interest 
in church circles. 

‘‘Notwithstanding the mopping and dam- 
ming of the Mrs. Partingtons of the Bible 
League, the flood of criticism still advances 
and cannot be checked,”’ says the New York 
Independent. It proceeds to comment fur- 
ther as follows: 


In this country there is a growing protest 
against faith being controlled by creeds. This 
appears in the overture from a distinguished 
presbytery asking the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly definitely to replace the standards by a 
simple statement of belief. It appears in the un- 
willingness in the Episcopal Church to try charges 
for heresy. It is seen in the Methodist Church, 
in the case of Prof. H. G. Mitchell, of the Boston 
University, about whom the charges of heresy 
[relating to questions of Biblical interpretation] 
have centered for some years. The last General 
Convention voted that. they did not find the 
charges of teaching doctrinal heresy i: Boston 
University supported; but they directed the 
Bishops to consider any charges that might be 
brought before them. The case was considered 
in their late meeting, and they voted that while 
they did not find his teachings contrary to the 


J. W. Hamilton, C. H. Fowler, J. M. Walden, H. W. Warren, E. G. 


McCabe, Earl Cranston, J. e Titegeesid. D. A. Goodsell, I. W. Joyce. 
. Berry, Henry Spellmeyer, 


. Wilson. 


teachings of Christ, they did find them¥contrary 
to the teachings of the Methodist standards, and 
on that ground they declined to take action con- 
firming his re-election. As the rules require their 
approval this is tantamount to a dismissal. It 
is a curious conclusion, and one that will not 
make for harmony in the Church. 


The Christian Advocate (New York), organ 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, arguing 
from the conservative point of view, com- 
ments in the following strain: 


We are glad that the American Bible League 
was formed. We have observed the reports of 
those who have participated in this city, and have 
witnessed with pleasure more moderate language 
than that in which some indulge, on their private 
account, in speech and publications. 

The great thing to be accomplished by the truly 
conservative body of the Christian Church is the 
settlement of the rights of general scholars who 
class themselves as ‘‘non-experts,’’ or are so 
classed by those who class themselves as ‘“‘ex- 
perts.”’ Neither blindness nor mental stagnation 
can be enforced upon the Church; every attempt 
to do so arouses the principle of individual rights, 
and in a large number exaggerates it. 

Experts in every department of know ledge and 
skill are needful, and to be had in honor in pro- 
portion to their special qualifications, honesty, 
and judgment. But they are to be Counselors, 
not Masters... And when they differ, non- experts 
must decide whether to ignore them all, or which 
to accept. Those who deny their right to exist 
and to be honest, and those who maintain that 
non-experts in the same line must slavishly think 
in the same grooves with experts, and speak in 
their dialect, are equally astray. 
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Some Paris Impressions of Our Religious Revivals 


The tone of disdain with which a London 
organ here and there has commented upon 
religious revivals, recently, in England and 
the United States is conspicuously absent 
from a study of the same subject made in the 
Revue (Paris). M. L. de Norvins, who has 
studied American religious phenomena for 


[By permission of the Church Standard, Phila., Pa, 


| OPENING OF EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS IN NEW YORK STREETS. 
TRIBUNE, TIMES AND AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY’S 


BUILDINGS IN BACKGROUND 


twenty-five years, expresses the highest 
opinion of the revival as an institution. He 
takes issue emphatically with The Saturday 
Review (London), which said a few weeks ago 
that “‘it would be irrelevant to debate 
whether the emotion excited about religious 
subjects by the means known as revivals is 
a good or a bad thing, or whether the results 
of revivals are permanent or temporary.” 
Not only is it relevant to raise those very 
questions, according to the Frenchman, but 
it is even necessary to raise them because 
they must be understood if the Anglo-Saxon 
character itself is to be understood. He 
introduces his theme in this style: 


The Anglo-Saxon soul is antinomic. Two 
tendencies of the most contradictory character 
coexist in it. It has a positivism which renders 
it capable of the boldest and most persistent en- 
terprises in every field of material activity, but 
at the same time its mystical impulses are such 
that they lift it above human contingencies and 
impregnate it with enthusiasm for the super- 





natural. In no other race is a like dualism 
found. The two opposing principles which 
dominate it are the two poles of the same mag 

net, and they draw it with the same intensity. 
The history of Great Britain and the history of 
the United States afford innumerable instances of 
this fact. Nowhere else do so many sects aris¢ 

so many churches spring into life, as in the 
United Kingdom and in North 
America. Nowhere else is relig 

ious enthusiasm so lively; no- 
where else does it manifest itself 
by more vociferous demonstra- 
tions or upon the inspiration of 
more sincere faith. 

English and Americans being 
of the same origin, obeying the 
same incitations on both sides 
of the Atlantic, blend devotion 
with business to the extent of 
making the former at times a 
productive field for industrial or 
financial speculation. Into each 
of these operations, involving 
their fortunes or their salvation, 
they bring the same seriousness 
of purpose and the same ardor. 
John D. Rockefeller is an .in- 
stance. This present life, with 
its fever of work, its pursuit of 
success and wealth, does not 
cause them to lose sight of the 
life to come. They deem the 
latter as well as the former an 
occasion for investing funds at 
interest, funds over which they 
must stand guard simultaneously. 
Whosoever does not regard them 
in this double aspect does not 
understand them. 


Thereupon the Review writer summarizes, 
with much graphic comment, the revival 
work in Schenectady, N. Y., Denver, and 
other places. These movements, he thinks, 
have raised the moral tone of American life 
permanently and incomparably. 

The name of these aggressive evangelists is 
becoming legion. The skeptics say all this is a 
religious contagion, the snobbery of piety, a 
fanatical exaltation which is spreading, a band- 
age over the eyes, a seizure of the torch from the 
altar simply to wave it wildly. It is due to truth 
to declare that such modes of expression are 
wholly inaccurate. The contagion, if it be one, 
exists in all classes of American society, and 
in every place to which the revival extends. But 
in its adherents there is neither real exaltation 
nor anything characteristic of fanaticism. Many 
of the converts are persons too practical in their 
work or in their business to let themselves be 
blinded. Not one of them agitates or brand- 
ishes a torch or swings a lantern. NO, it is alla 
simple matter of a return to atavistic affinities. 
The Anglo-Saxon soul finds an opportunity to 
return to its mystical source. It races thither 
and slakes its thirst there. 
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A Painter’s Conception of 


World-weariness and the longing for in- 
spiration and help from something outside of 
and above our human life—such are the 
emotions that Jef Leempoels, a young Flem- 
ish artist, has endeavored to embody in his 
strikingly original ‘‘ painting of hands,’’ here 
reproduced. The picture has been exhibited 
in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Antwerp and 
Munich, and was awarded a gold medal at 
the St. Louis Exposition. It has awakened 
special interest in religious circles, and sug- 
gested the text for an impressive discourse 
by a St. Louis rabbi last summer. The 
color effects of the picture are very striking, 
but the fundamental conception appears 
clearly in the reproduc- 
tion herewith. Ina recent 
issue of Public Opinion 
(New York), Miss Grace 
Whitworth offers the fol- 
lowing comment on the 
painting: 

A talk with the artist him- 
self helps one to understand 
its meaning. Mr. Leempoels 
says the idea of the painting 
came to him as a sudden in- 
spiration, but how best to in- 
terpret, on canvas, Destiny 
and Humanity, took many 
months of thought. Human 
nature is always yearning for 
something more. It is never 
content with the health, hap- 
piness, or fortune that it pos- 
sesses. Most of the human 
race look to a power above 
for response to wishes and 
prayers for greater blessings. 
The artist could think of 
nothing more expressive in 
portraying this supreme 
power than a human count- 
enance. So-the face in the 
dark sky is as a source of all 
light to the world. It typifies 
God, Christ, Intelligence, or 
Destiny. The gaze of this 
face is of immeasurable pen- 
etration, and from the head 
light radiates to every part 
of the painting. His concep- 
tion of humanity is repre- 
sented by innumerable 
hands. In them can be read 
all the character of the in- 
dividual, and so, through 
them, is depicted all that 
humanity thinks or asks. 

_ Below the face in the sky 
is held aloft the cross, crozier 
and scepter. Towards this 


sybolism of church and gov- § European cities. 


‘Destiny and Humanity” 


ernment are uplifted hundreds of hands, repre- 
senting all conditions, races, and religions. 

In the background are the offerings to Jehov ah 
of incense, palms, idols; music, dancing, and 
human sacrifices. 

As one contemplates this painting, many ideas 
crowd the mind as to its meaning. Does the 
church or the government bring us peace? Must 
our appeals be made through -the church or state, 
or—directly to the Force that moves the uni- 
verse? That, every individual must solve for 
himself. The painting is considered by the ablest 
critics a masterpiece in technique and color. Its 
mysticism is very striking, and yet the execution 
is most realistic. In the hundreds of hands 
painted no two are alike, and the wonderful ex- 
pression in each is singularly appalling. The 
more one gazes, the greater becomes its mysteri- 
ous fascination. 





‘DESTINY AND HUMANITY ”’ 
A painting by a Flemish artist, Jef Leempoels, which has been exhibited in leading 


It was awarded a gold medal at the St. Louis Exposition. 
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A Roman Catholic Estimate of Renan 


‘Renan was in religion what the Geronde 
was in French politics, flowery, inconsequent, 
the slave dragged behind a triumphant 
chariot which he had helped to set in motion,”’ 
says Dr. William Barry, of London, in his 
new book on Renan;* and the quotation 
indicates the spirit in which this well-known 
priest and man of letters approaches his 
subject. He goes on to express his con- 
viction that Renan’s famous “‘ Life of Jesus”’ 
may be summed up in the remark of Verg- 
niaud, presiding at the trial of Louis XVI: 
‘“‘T regret to declare that by a majority of 
votes Louis Capet has been judged worthy 
of death.” That is to say, ‘‘it is the heads- 
man’s eloquence, while Christianity lies 
bound on the scaffold.’’ Dr. Barry continues: 

Renan’s creed may be brought down to a 
single negation, ‘‘The supernatural does not 
exist.’ When we inquire of the oracle, ‘‘What, 
then, shall we do to possess everlasting life?’’ 
he answers, ‘‘Do as seems right in your own 
eyes.’’ All differences are swallowed up in the 
gulf of a fundamental unity. Nero and Paul, 
Judas and Jesus, are chords in one great orchestra. 
How, indeed, should it be otherwise when we have 
reduced the personalities, which make men each 
to be himself and incommunicable, to scientific 
expressions with a common measure? 

Dr. Barry proceeds to elucidate his point of 
view by comparing Renan with one of the 
greatest thinkers of his own faith—Cardinal 
Newman. ‘Singularly impressive,” he 
thinks, ‘‘is the contrast, in every stage 
conspicuous, between the Oxford divine and 
the Parisian dilettante. Agreeing as they 
did in their conception of literature, in 
devotion to Greek and Roman antiquity, in 
disdain of the applause which is caught by 
picturesque language, in their superb iso- 
lation from the crowd, and in their gifts of 
irony and brilliant humor, they set out from 
contradictory premises to arrive at opposite 
conclusions.’”’ Dr. Barry says further: 

Newman is a Mystic, Renan a Rationalist. To 
Newman his conscience makes known a present 
Deity; but to Renan it is a human invention 
without echo in the heights or the depths. The 
one enlarges on the ‘‘ventures of faith’’; by the 
other we are warned not to be the dupes of our 
better feelings. Prayer is the philosophy on 
which Newman feeds his mind; to Renan prayer 
has become absurd, for what is it more than 
talking to one’s self? Reverence, adoration, 
shame and holy fear betoken that the one is face 
to face with a Supreme Judge, in whose kindness 
he revives, under whose frown he wastes away. 
The other sees no intellect superior to his own; 
reveres no divinity; suppresses the idea of sin; 


*ERNEST RENAN. By William Barry, D.D. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 





loses the delicacy of feeling which protects all ex- 
quisite virtue; and writes his page in the sca: 

dalous chronicle of French letters. With New- 
man, learning, style, eloquence, are but means to 
a nobler end; he is always intent on religion; ever 
where he comes down to a schoolmaster’s exer 
cises. But Renan, who began at the sam: 
starting-point, turns all this another way. The 
lowest knowledge is the only real truth; art loses 
its former interest; religion is a pretty make- 
believe, ethics a lottery, life itself an entertain- 
ment. Thus, to the meditative Newman things 
eternal grow more and more vivid; as he realizes 
the Divine Attributes, man takes on him grander 
proportions, becomes the heir of infinite hopes, 
and is called to heroic deeds. This golden key of 
personality unlocks doors which remain obsti- 
nately barred when the Parisian science beats 
upon them. In such a way is absolute negation 
met by no less resolute assertion. But the deni- 
als that scatter Renan’s philosophy to the four 
winds, leaving him the wreck of his own fancies, 
cannot have much to commend them, since all his 
wonderful endowments do not avail to save him 
from incoherence and despair. In one word, 
Newman has found Jesus; Renan has lost him. 

Speculating on the future influence of 
Renan, Dr. Barry says: 

If men turn sceptics; if society cultivates de- 
cadence as a pastime; if the bands of Orion are 
loosened, and Pagan ethics drive out Christian 
from the bridal-chamber, the schoois, the print- 
ing-press, to say nothing of the market and the 
exchange, to this movement of dissolution Renan 
will have lent a powerful hand. For by denial 
or by surrender he has made these things possible. 

Should, however, a creative breath renew the 
world, and man become once more the being of 
transcendent worth which he thought himself at all 
heroic eras, not much will be left of Renan except 
his memory as an artist and specimens, carefully 
chosen from forbidden volumes, to illustrate that 
marvellous gift. The incalculable quality which, 
for want of a better name, we call genius, and 
which is, at last, personality carried to its highest 
power, will never be denied him. Asa master of 
his native tongue, limpid, unforced, enchanting, 
whose only fault was even too great a dexterity, 
the Breton remains worthy of a place beside 
Chateaubriand, over against Lamennais, inspired 
by the charm of that French idiom which in those 
eloquent preachers sounded tragic and sombre, 
but from his pen flowed in a smiling stream. In 
history, little that he attempted will be remem- 
bered. As a thinker he does not count. Who 
would name Renan amid the senate of philos- 
ophers, German or Greek? But he had some- 
thing of that which, in his forerunner, Abelard, 
cast over the man of letters, the Parisian pro- 
fessor, the classic yet romantic medieval doctor, 
a gleam of imperishable renown. Abelard 
opened the way to an alliance between the Church 
and Aristotle by his very aberrations; Renan 
stated, though he could not resolve, the problem 
of Scripture-criticism. From the day when his 
‘‘Life of Jesus’’ appeared the Bible has become 
for clergy no less than laity a modern book, the 
most momentous in living literature. 
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The Ethiopian Movement in South Africa 


A unique religious movement has grown 
up among the South African negroes. It 
has adopted as its war-cry, ‘‘ Africa for the 
Africans,’’ and seems likely to exert a pro- 
found influence over the religious, as well as 
the political, future of the Dark Continent. 
The conditions that gave it birth are de- 
scribed in Der Alte Glaube (Leipzig). 

At the present time, says-the Leipzig 
journal, the social position of the blacks in 
South Africa is as undesirable as that of the 
negroes in North America. They are a uni- 
versally despised class. They are not recog- 
nized in the church as the equals of the 
whites, and on the railroads and in public 
resorts, such as the hotels and the streets, 
they are treated with even less courtesy. 
In every way the black man is regarded as 
inferior to the white man. 

Not inappropriately, the indignation of the 
blacks against such treatment has crystal- 
lized within the churches, which contain the 
more educated negroes and those that have 
been trained in ideals of Christian liberty and 
brotherhood. The first beginnings of the 
movement now known as “Ethiopian” date 
as far back as 1882. At that time a native 
evangelist, Jeremiah Tile, severed his con- 
nection with the Wesleyan Methodists in the 
eastern part of Cape Colony, and gathered 
around him a new “African Church’’—an 
independent congregation of native Chris- 
tians. One of his first actions was to strike 
out of the liturgy the prayer for Queen Vic- 
toria and to substitute a petition for the Kaffir 
chief, Dalindyebo. This was only the begin- 
ning of other moves in the same direction. 

Independent tendencies of a similar char- 
acter began to appear in the native churches 
of the Orange State, in Natal and the Trans- 
vaal, and in the Basuto land. Sects and 
schisms were much in evidence, growing out 
of an underlying purpose to achieve inde- 
pendence for the negro believer. The only 
white agitator who materially aided the 
propaganda was a German missionary, J. 
Winter, who was so disgusted at the treat- 
ment of the blacks by the whites that he laid 
down his office and, in conjunction with a 
native evangelist, Martin Sebushann, organ- 
ized a negro church entirely independent of 
the whites. A name for the propaganda was 
suggested by a Methodist pastor, Mokane of 
Pretoria. It has been a favorite idea of the 
blacks that they are descended from the 


Ethiopians of history, who at one time were 
powerful rivals of the Egyptian Pharaohs. 
Mokane called the independent organizations 
“The Ethiopian Church.”’ 

In 1896 there were some twenty of these 
independent negro congregations in South 
Africa, but they were not bound together in 
any way. The man who succeeded in effect- 
ing their closer organization and union was 
a native preacher, John Mata Dwane, a 
shrewd and versatile man who had already 
given ten years of excellent service to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. Ona journey, 
to England, he was warmly welcomed by the 
English churches, and soon after his return 
became the head of the Ethiopian propa- 
ganda. He saw at once what it lacked, 
namely, official recognition by the state, the 
education of efficient pastors, and a firm 
organization. In the interest of the move- 
ment he paid a visit to the African Methodist 
churches of North America, winning the 
sympathy of the colored bishops and return- 
ing to Africa with three important docu- 
ments. The first of these was a testimonial 
from the Governor of Georgia, to the effect 
that the African Methodist church occupied 
a position of honor in the country; the 
second declared that the Ethiopian church 
of South Africa had been received into com- 
munion with the American negro church; 
and the third declared that Bishop Turner, 
the President of the American colored bish- 
ops, had appointed Dwane superintendent of 
the Ethiopian church. 

Two years later Bishop Turner himself 
made a journey to Africa. The congrega- 
tions had grown to seventy-three and there 
were some ten thousand church-members. 
He was enthusiastically received, made 
Dwane ‘Apostolic Vicar’’ of the churches, 
and prophesied great things for the move- 
ment. The work of the new century, he has 
said, will be ‘‘ the evangelization of the black 
continent by the blacks.’’ Interpreting the 
passage in the Psalms (lxviii: 31.), ‘‘ Ethiopia 
shall soon stretch out her hands unto God”’ 
—a favorite text among the negro Christians 
of South Africa—he predicts a coming world- 
supremacy for the negro race. The yellow 
and brown races have had their day he 
thinks, and the whites are now triumphant 
in the consciousness of their superiority. 
But their sun is setting, and the leadership 
will pass to the sons of Ham. 
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Other keen observers of this remarkable 
movement have misgivings as to its future. 
The Ethiopian propagandists are said to be 
entirely lacking in the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity. They are charged with encouraging 
a dangerous antinomianism, and with pursu- 
ing questionable methods, especially in their 
efforts to secure spiritual guides. Young 


men with the slightest gifts and abilities are 
ordained to the ministry. The arbitrary 
conduct of Dwane has already resulted in 
schism, and the faction in closest touch 
with the American negroes has established 
a college in Cape Town for the purpose of 
supplying the church with teachers and 
preachers. 





Radical and Conservative Theology in German Universities 


The clash between the old and the new 
theology is nowhere more marked than in 
German university life. Conservative and 
radical theologians are constantly struggling 
for control of the Protestant faculties, and 
their war has bred a ‘‘professor question” 
that is not without its embarrassments for 
the government. When a vacancy occurs in 
the faculty of a German university, the new 
appointment is generally made by the gov- 
ernment, acting in conjunction with the 
faculty and making the selection out of a list 
of names offered. The government is ex- 
pected to hold the scales evenly, and to show 
no partizanship in matters of intellectual 
controversy. Prussia takes the official stand 
that both conservative and ‘‘advanced”’ 
theological thought are entitled to repre- 
sentation on the different faculties, and the 
two schools are about equally represented 
in the nine Protestant universities of that 
kingdom. Figures which reveal the exact 
situation appear in a recent article in the 
Evangelische Kirchenzeitung (Berlin), a con- 
servative journal which has been at some 
pains to discover how far radical thought has 
penetrated into the academic atmosphere. 
It publishes the following table, based on the 
lecture announcements of the present sum- 
mer semester and dividing the professors 
into ‘‘ Positive Lutherans,”’ or conservatives, 
and ‘*‘ Advanced’’: 


POSITIVE ADVANCED 
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In all these universities except Greifswald, 
as the Berlin paper points out, conservative 
theology is well represented, it having been 
the policy of the Prussian state for decades 


to preserve the orthodoxy of its institutions 
intact. On the other hand, the liberal ele- 
ment predominates at Marburg, and is in the 
majority at the two universities—Berlin and 
Halle—which have the largest theological 
classes. The Prussian Government at times 
resorts to extreme measures to preserve the 
balance of thought. Ina number of cases it 
has appointed conservative men to radical 
faculties over the heads, and even against 
the protests, of these faculties. A note- 
worthy instance of such action is the recent 
annointment of Professor Koenig, of the 
most conservative faculty in Germany, that 
of Rostock, to the advanced faculty at Bonn. 
Such men are often dubbed in derision 
‘‘Straffprofessoren”’ (7. e. ‘‘ punishment pro- 
fessors,’’ sent to punish faculties for being too 
radical), but they are usually appointed in 
response to the clamor of the church at large. 

The Chronik der Christlichen Welt (Mar- 
burg) supplements the above table with an- 
other, showing the proportion of conserva- 
tive and radical professors in the eight 
Protestant faculties of Germany not under 
Prussian control: 





POSITIVE ADVANCED 
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It will be noted that this table shows a 
decided preponderance of radical professors. 
Even Tiibingen, for many years a stronghold 
of conservatism, has now capitulated to 
the enemy. The Chronik, itself a radical 
organ, thinks that the conservatives are 
stronger than the figures, on the surface, 
would indicate. In general, it says, con- 
servative thought prevails among the older 
members of a faculty and liberal thought 
among the younger. 
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Science and Discovery 





After the Human Race, What ? 


Does the process of evolution reach its 
consummation in the human race, or is man 
ultimately to take his place among the 
extinct species and to be superseded by a new 
and, presumably, higher type of earthly 
being? These interesting questions are dis- 
cussed by Dr. Samuel W. Williston, Professor 
of Paleontology in the University of Chicago. 
The general conclusion he reaches is that “‘if 
we are to apply the conclusions derived from 
the history of the past,’’ man will eventually 
become extinct; but in trying to determine 
the source or ‘‘ generalized stem”’ from which 
his successor will come, we nearly reach ‘‘ the 
limits of sane speculation.” 

Professor Williston writes in The Inde- 
pendent and begins with a review of the his- 
tory of lifeonourplanet. There exist to-day, 
he tells us, less than 3,000 species of the class 
of invertebrates, whereas more than 4,500 
extinct species of the same class have already 
been catalogued. Probably two million dis- 
tinct species of animals and plants are now 
in existence, and the number of forms which 
have become extinct may, ‘‘without doing 
violence to sobriety,’’ be estimated as twenty 
millions or more. 

An important factor in the extinction of 
species Professor Williston finds to be what 
he calls ‘‘high specialization’—that is to 
say, ‘“‘that over-specialization which limits 
too closely the sphere of activities, or pre- 
vents the possibility of adaptation to new 


environments, or that one-sided specializa- 


tion which weakens the reproductive ener- 
gies.” He illustrates this over-specialization 
by the stage-driver of years ago, whose very 
skill in his own occupation unfitted him for 
the vocation of a locomotive engineer. Dr. 
Williston says further: 


As a corollary to the fact that high specializa- 
tion has inevitably led, directly or indirectly, 
sooner or later, to the extinction of the species is 
also the fact that, other things being equal, high 
specialization means a briefer existence for the 
genus, the species, and, possibly, -for the indi- 
vidual. Certain individual reptiles have been 
known to live more than one hundred and fifty 
years, and a goose even has a greater span of life 
than hasa man. Among the invertebrates perhaps 
the longest known life of any species is that of the 
brachiopod Leptena rhomboidalis, which began in 


the Ordovician and ended in the Carboniferous, a 
long span as we measure time, tho of only respec- 
table geological longevity. But there is no such ex- 
ample of longevity among vertebrates, and brief- 
est of all was the geological range of the higher 
mammals of the past. No living species of mam- 
mal is known to reach back of the Pleistocene, 
and no genus goes further than the Miocene, in all 
probability. This fact, the briefer duration in 
time of the higher vertebrates, is well understood 
by geologists, a fact often enunciated by the late 
Professor Marsh. It is because of this brief dura- 
tion and restricted distribution of such species 
and genera that the testimony furnished by their 
remains in the rocks is so conclusive as to the age 
of the strata containing them. 


Dr. Williston sums up the lessons of pale- 
ontology and their bearing upon the future 
of the human race as follows: 


Every genus, every species in the past has 
had a time limit, long or short, in proportion as 
the genus or species was lowly or highly special- 
ized. The extinction of all life has been followed 
by the evolution of forms of higher rank proceed- 
ing from the less specialized, the more potential, 
the less fixed. Are there any inferences to be 
derived from these apparent facts which may be 
applied as to the possible future of man himself? 
Possibly, ——: But here we enter upon a 
field wale is largely speculation, and have to 
consider factors which may largely or wholly 
vitiate conclusions drawn from our still fragmen- 
tary knowledge of past life. That we may apply 
any inferences at all we must eliminate from the 
discussion all except the material and consider 
man simply as one of the many millions of organ- 
isms which have been evolved in the past or are 
being evolved in the present. 

As an animal man has inherited from his an- 
cestors not a few vestigial organs, organs of no 
use or even of detriment to him, heritages, some- 
times, as is the pineal body, from ancestors so re- 
mote that their functional use is lost in deepest 
obscurity. Other functions or other organs, in 
our own race at least, appear to be decadent and 
soon may be only vestiges. He has also acquired 
certain specializations which are yet detrimen- 
tally imperfect, so imperfect that future improve- 
ment may be expected, and among these may be 
mentioned the incomplete adaptation of the 
structure of his abdominal walls to an upright 
posture. And not a few of his other functions 
yet remain, innocuously or advantageously, im- 
perfect, or have become so from lessened use. We 
will leave out of account all vexed theories as to 
the methods of evolution. 

He cannot see as well, hear as well, smell as 
well as can many another animal far lower in the 
scale of development. He cannot swim as well or 
run as well as can many other mammals. In 
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each and every one of these there may remain 
possibilities of higher specialization. In two 
things at least he stands supreme among animals, 
the use of his hands and the use of his brain, in 
both almost immeasurably above other animals. 
And here arises a perturbing factor, since we have 
never had to deal with intellectuality as the dom- 
inant characteristic of a species in past history. 
Through it or by it he has largely mastered all 
environmental adversities, has conquered or is 
conquering other forms of life. But not all other 
forms. Even as it may have been the insig- 
nificant creatures which brought final grief to 
the mighty dinosaurs of the past, so, too, it is the 
microphytes and the microzoa which still set man 
at defiance. Man, then, makes his own environ- 
mental conditions to an immeasurably greater de- 
gree than has made any other animal of the past 
or present, and in so far as this affects his specific 
well-being his future will be greater. Nor is he 
over-specialized as a species, but is still capable 
of many, even physical, advances, though a 
change of type is an impossibility. That he can 
never regain organs or functions once lost is prob- 
able, if not certain, though he may acquire other 
organs and functions which will in part subserve 
them. His lines of evolution, then, are fixed 
within certain narrow limits, but within those 
limits there are, speculatively, vast possibilities 
yet. Thespecies as a whole is not decadent, or at 
least we have no evidence that such is the case. 


Nevertheless, it is not impossible that 
some race in the obscurity of to-day or to- 
morrow will be the stock from which other 
and dominant races may eventually arise. 
We quote again: 

If he [man] ever becomes extinct, will he be 
succeeded by some other highly organized animal 
springing from a generalized stem? Such has 
been the history of the past. If so, from what 
animals? Here the limits of sane speculation 
have been nearly reached. May we assumethat . 
his line of descent is a dominant one and indefi- 
nitely perpetual? That from it will arise in the 
future new species, new genera, new families? 
Possibly. I see no fatal objections to such an 
assumption; indeed, no great improbabilities. In 
late geological history at least the law of brain de- 
velopment as emphasized, if not suggested, by Pro- 
fessor Marsh seems to hold good—that is, there 
has been a general advancement, in a physiologic 
sense at least, in the size of the brain as a char- 
acteristic specialization of the higher, perhaps all, 
forms of life. This brain evolution seems to have 
reached its ultimate possibilities in the genus 
Homo, but one would be rash to say that an even 
greater potentiality is quite impossible for other 
lines of descent, for other mammals, for birds or 
even reptiles, though it becomes progressively 
more improbable, to the vanishing point, as we 
descend the scale below the primates. 





The Problem 


A strong protest against suppressions of 
the facts in cases of burial alive is entered by 
the Paris Journal, which sees reason to fear 
that ‘‘a natural reluctance” to ‘‘harrow the 
feelings of the living’? has kept the public 
in ignorance of a problem that has assumed 
in some countries ‘‘menacing proportions,”’ 
It gives, as one instance among others lately 
brought to its attention, details of the pre- 
mature interment of a youth of eighteen. 
He was subject to epileptic fits, during which 
he would at times lie as one dead. In France 
a funeral is seldom postponed more than 
forty-eight hours, and in the present case 
the family and friends, convinced of the 
death of the youth, at once began prepara- 
tions for the interment. The doctor who 
gave the certificate of death had not seen the 
body. Three days after the interment, 
another grave was dug near that in which 
the young man had been interred. ‘‘The 
grave digger thought he heard groans.’”’ It 
is asserted that groans. were also heard on 
three consecutive. days, but nothing was 
done until nine days after the presumed 
death of the youth. The mayor of the town 
then heard of the circumstances and visited 


of Burial Alive 


the cemetery with the police. .The coffin 
was opened and the deceased was found 
lying on his right side. ‘‘He had nearly 
turned over on his stomach and during his 
agony, which, it is thought, must have lasted 
at least three days, he had gnawed off a por- 
tion of his thumbs.” 

Not a whit less impressive—although the 
victim on this occasion was fortunate enough 
to escape—is the case of a young married 
woman in England. The undertaker who 
was called to measure her for her coffin, ac- 
cording to the London Standard, which re- 
lates the story, ‘‘was greatly startled to ob- 
serve a twitching of the eyelid”’: 

With an exclamation of surprise, he placed 
his hand over the woman’s heart, but all was still, 
not the slightest pulsation being discernible. The 
next instant the twitching was repeated in even 
more pronounced fashion. Surely there must be 
life in the body, he thought, but still it seemed 
absurd to entertain any such idea. How could 
the woman have lain for over six hours in an icy 
room with no covering except a nightdress and a 
sheet, and stilllive? It seemed incredible, but the 
the eyes had twitched. There could be no doubt 
of that. If any possibility of animation re- 
mained, it was worth an effort to try to restore 
the woman to life. 

















Mr. Waddington is a man of powerful phy- 
sique, over six feet in height. To him, with the 
aid of Gough, it was an easy task to resort to the 
usual methods of promoting artificial respiration. 
After a time his efforts were rewarded. Slowly, 
and with trembling uncertainty, an arm was 
raised; glassy eyes quivered in ghostly fashion, 
and a hand still deathly cold, clutched at his own. 
It was a startling experience, even for an under- 
taker accustomed to move among the dead, and 
Mr. Waddington would not like it to be repeated 
speedily. The neighbors were hastily summoned 
and warm blankets and hot water bottles applied, 
and after a few hours of such treatment the 
woman was so far revived as to be able to speak. 
The doctor was sent for, and he administered 
fresh restoratives. The woman recognised the 
doctor and spoke to him. 


Incidents of this kind are far more com- 
mon in civilized countries to-day than the 
layman suspects, familiar as he may be with 
stories of premature burial, it is averred in 
the newly issued second edition of ‘“ Pre- 
mature Burial,’’ by William Tebb, F.R.G.S., 
and Col. Edward Perry Vollum, M.D., late 
medical inspector in the United States Army. 
The authors point out the desirability of 
‘waiting mortuaries’’ such as exist in many 
German cities, the establishments in ques- 
tion being supplied with every appliance for 
resuscitation, while qualified attendants, in 
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telephonic communication with a medical 
superintendent, are ready for instant action 
should that become advisable. A writer in 
the London Standard avers that the authors 
of this book have conferred a lasting service 
upon mankind: 


In some cases of coma, trance, catalepsy, &c., 
the activity of the vital functions is suspended in 
a way which so exactly simulates death that, to 
all outward appearance, even medical experts 
may bedeceived. Many cases are recorded in this 
book in which the victims of these death counter- 
feits have very narrowly escaped live sepulture, 
whilst many others have been actually consigned 
to this ghastly doom, as shown by the most con- 
firmatory evidence, such as, in vaults, the body 
being found out of the coffin, and, in upturned 
graveyards, a changed position, in the coffin 
clenched fists full of hair, bitten and mangled 
flesh, and the grave clothes torn to shreds. And 
when it is remembered what few exhumations 
ever take place, the conclusion seems warranted 
that the number of such cases thus brought to 
light can be but a small portion of those in which 
these awful post-burial death struggles really take 
place, and whose only witnesses are the boards of 
the coffin which imprison the victims. High 
medical and other authority is given for the state- 
ment that the only certain sign of death is putre- 
factive decomposition and that all other known 
tests, either singly or combined, may fail to prove 
its presence. 





Cleaning House 


The exquisite, if expensive, mechanical 
device which has begun to make its reju- 
venating visits to dust-ridden and dirty 
mansions, only to leave the domestic atmos- 
phere purified—in a very literal sense— 
seems to Raleigh Monson, writing in The 
American Inventor (New York), to denote 
that the wild hurricane of house cleaning has 
spent the last of its furies. Henceforth the 
beating of carpets, the renovation of mat- 
tresses and the rescue of all furniture from 
the effects of wear and tear will proceed 
gracefully, imperceptibly even. ‘‘ The house- 
keeper can have all of her cleaning done by 
compressed air without raising a finger her- 
self,’’ declares our authority, who, neverthe- 
less, admits that ‘‘of course a stationary 
cleaning plant for the ordinary dwelling is 
somewhat expensive.” But there remains 
to the housekeeper the consolation that 
‘when she thinks the house needs going over, 
it is only necessary to write or to telephone 
to the ‘cleaning man’ and he puts in an ap- 
pearance with his apparatus.’”’ The range 


by Machinery 


of the housekeeper’s domestic experience is 
thus enlarged: 


When he [the ‘‘cleaning man’’] comes up to 
the front of the house and gets ready for business 
the scene reminds one of the fire company getting 
ready for work. Upon the truck, especially built 
for the purpose, is a portable air compressor and 
tank. The compressor is connected with a gaso- 
line engine of about 12 to 15 horse-power. Coiled 
on the front of the vehicle are hose lines. These 
are unreeled and stretched into the house like 
lengths of fire-hose connected with the reservoir. 
While the cleaner is going through the rooms to 
see which should be done first, the engineer has 
started his machinery and is filling his air tank. 
This occupies but a moment. Then it is only 
necessary to turn on the air and it does the rest. 
There are no carpets to be taken up and hung in 
the back yard on the line, no mattresses or cur- 
tains to be hung out of the window, and it is really 
not necessary to disturb any furniture in the house 
except to move it round so that the renovator, 
can be run over the floor. 

In such buildings as hotels, club houses and 
apartment houses, the rooms are in such continual 
use that it is often necessary to go over a little of 
the building every day. These stationary clean- 
ing plants are very valuable, since compressed air 
can be kept ‘‘on tap.” 
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“The portable outfits are employed by a num- 
ber of professional house-cleaning companies in 
New York City, who have large lists of customers. 
It is now becoming a general practice of landlords 
to contract for so many cleanings of their proper- 
ties during the year.”’ 

While the compressed-air principle upon 
which these marvels are wrought is neces- 
sarily as eternal as the hills, its application 
is a thing of infinite variety. ‘‘ Hotel keep- 
ers and housewives can thank some of the 
railroad companies for this idea,” we read, 
for compressed air was first used in blowing 
the dust out of passenger coaches. There 
are actually yard engines provided with com- 
pressed-air pumps and operated in connec- 
tion with this work on great transportation 
systems. Through lines of hose the current 
is directed against curtains and seats, and 
jets of water are forced against windows. 
“The idea occurred to a mechanic employed 
by one of the western companies to devise a 
scheme by which the dirt could be collected 
as it was removed by the air pressure, and 
the result is an invention which is both a 
cleaner and a dust collector.”” Everything 
‘“‘from carpets to billiard tables’’ is in some 
hotels cleaned by means of the compressed- 
air plant: 

A small engine operated by steam, gas or 
gasoline is used, sometimes an electric motor is 
coupled to the air compressor, which is large 
enough to furnish a pressure ranging from 60 to 
85 poundstothesquareinch. From the reservoir 
of the compressor pipes are run up the elevator 
well, air shaft or other convenient conduit, and at 
each floor are tapped by valves to which the air- 
hose can be screwed. When the chambermaid 
wishes to renovate the parlor or bedroom, she 
merely fastens the hose to the air pipe, turns on 
the pressure and directs the jet from the nozzle 
against the curtains, lambrequins and other 
draperies. She uses a jointed hollow tube which 
looks like a fish-pole, and is about the same size. 
Through this the air is really squirted. Of course 


the dust falls upon the floor and furniture, but it 
is collected in a very simple way. Turning off 
the air-pressure, she removes the hose from the 
fish-pole and connects it with what looks like the 
handle of a carpet-sweeper, but this handle is also 
hollow. The lower part of the machine is made 
of steel, and it is so heavy that it lies closely 
against the surface of the rug or carpet, held down 
by its weight. The pressure of the compressed 
air tends to lift the machine from the floor and 
slide it easily over the carpet, so that it can be 
pulled or pushed around by one hand without 
difficulty. The maid handles it as she would a 
carpet sweeper and goes over the floor about as 
rapidly, but as it moves along there is no sign of 
dust arising from it whatever. Over the top isa 
covering of cloth, which is distended into a bag 
as soon as the air rushes into the machine. This 
may be called a strainer, for while the air is al- 
lowed to escape through the top, it holds the dust, 
which falls into the pan in the bottom of the 
nfachine. é 

When the pan is filled with the collected dirt 
it is only necessary to shut off the air again and 
the pan can be emptied and replaced ina minute 
or two. 


But there is the furniture. “It is a diffi- 
cult job to force the dust out of the padding,”’ 
concedes our authority: 


As every housewife knows, the use of the 
broom and beater will wear out chair bottoms and 
backs far more quickly than any other wear and 
tear to which they are subjected. To clean such 
furniture, a renovator is employed which is con- 
structed on the same principle as the floor cleaner, 
but on a much simpler scale. It is pushed over 
the surface by hand and collects the dust in the 
sameway. Asalready stated, evenbilliard tables 
are freed from the dust without injuring the sur- 
face. After the upper part of the room has been 
“‘done,’’ however, the next work is to clean the 
cushions and pillows. Here a pneumatic needle 
is used, connected with a small tube. Its sharp 
end is pushed into the seam and the current of air 
passed through the feathers or other stuff with 
such force that not only the dust is driven out, 
but the insideis “‘ lightened,’”’ as the housekeeper 
calls it, and there is'no necessity to beat up the 
feathers by hand when the bed is made in the 
morning. 





Posterity’s Cold Light 


Our children’s children will expel night 
with a bright effluence derived through the 
medium of an exhausted glass tube contain- 
ing a small body which can be made to phos- 
phoresce when bombarded with electrons. 
That is the gist of a study of the lamp of the 
future by Dr. J. A. Fleming in The Electrical 
Magazine (London). But “the author gives 
rein to his imagination,’’ avers The Electri- 
cal Review (New York), which, at the same 
time, finds the plan worthy of serious con- 


sideration as an ‘“‘idea of the ideal lamp 
toward which we should strive.’ Placed at 
suitable points about the small body in the 
exhausted glass tube of Dr. Fleming’s hypoth- 
esis will be ‘‘electrodes arranged so as to 
project the electrically charged matter 
leaving their surfaces upon the body, and 
thus bring it into brilliant phosphorescence.”’ 
The substance which phosphoresces will be 
selected so as-to produce, if possible, only 
luminous rays. Or if this can not be 
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done, the luminous rays must greatly pre- 
ponderate. ‘“‘In other words,” adds The 
Electrical Review, ‘‘we must have a cold 
light. We must so use the electrical energy 
as to produce light without converting it into 
heat.”” However: 


The idea of using phosphorescent bodies is 
old. The problem, of course, is to obtain a lamp 
which can be made to phosphoresce at will, and 
which will give sufficient light for practical use. 
Dr. Fleming’s plan is based upon the following 
idea: it is thought by some that the luminous 
energy radiations which we recognize as light are 
produced only by vibrations of the corpuscles 
themselves. The longer or so-called heat rays 
are due to vibrations of the atoms of matter as a 
whole. If we can cause the corpuscles to vibrate 
without setting the atom as a whole into motion, 
we should, according to this idea, be able to pro- 


duce cold light. This does not mean that the 
radiations do not represent energy, but merely 
that there are none of these lower vibrations 
which we usually class as heat. 

We are, of course, a long way from this idea. 
At the present time, we are, for a lack of a better 
method, forced to produce light through the 
medium of heat—that is to say, according to the 
newer idea of the method of producing-luminous 
trays to make a body luminous, we simply, by 
heating it, set its atoms into such violent motions 
as to get the corpuscles of the atoms themselves 
into vibration. The useful work done is then 
only that which sets the corpuscles into motion. . . 
The movement of the atom as an atom gives rise 
to the heat rays, and except in so far as it brings 
about the more rapid vibrations of its corpuscles, 
is useless, and represents a waste of energy. We 
are probably as far from this ideal lamp as we 
are from what might be described as an ideal 
telephone. 





What the Doctors Know about Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis 


In the eccentricities of its geographical 
distribution, in the subtlety with which, at 
times, it baffles diagonsis and in the discrim- 
ination with which its victims seem to be 
selected, cerebro-spinal meningitis now con- 
fronts the medical world under aspects so 
tantalizing that Dr. Andrew Wilson, writing 
in the London Mail, foretells a tragic strug- 
gle between the resources of science on the 
one hand and the caprices of this malady on 
the other. Dr Wilson is a very high author- 
ity on ‘‘meningitis,’’ which is a term applied 
to inflammation of the membranes in which 
the brain is enclosed. These membranes 
extend so as to invest the spinal cord itself, 
‘“‘this last,’ in Dr. Wilson’s words, ‘being 
the continuation of the brain as the main 
line of the nervous system through the 
body.”” The word ‘‘cerebrum”’ is used to 
indicate the brain at large and the term 
‘“‘cerebro-spinal’’ would therefore indicate 
the brain and cord collectively. But the 
meningitis of which Dr. Wilson writes affects 
both brain and cord and constitutes, in con- 
sequence, a special disorder. To give the 
precise words of this eminent authority: 

Meningitis itself is often met with in medical 
practice, arising from causes traceable in the 
body atlarge. Thus tuberculosis may give rise to 
this disease, as also many other conditions repre- 
sented by disease or injury. But the disease 
which is attracting attention to-day is a different 
matter from cases of brain-inflammation arising 
independently, so to speak, and accounted for by 
some state or other of the individual body. Here 
we meet with an epidemic affection, one which 
spreads and affects a number of individuals. In 


this sense, the ailment becomes of great impor- 
tance and ranks with those troubles which, like 
typhoid fever or small-pox, demand the attention 
of the public health authorities. 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis was at first 
confused with typhus fever, notes Dr. Wil- 
son. The term “spotted fever’”’ was given 
to it in consequence of the frequent occur- 
rence of a rash appearing on the breast and 
limbs. The symptoms are “characteristic 
enough:”’ 

The attack is of asudden nature. There are 
rigors or shiverings, with vomiting. The muscles 
of the back of the neck are affected with rigidity, 
and there is an exaltation of sensation, so that the 
patient cries out if he is touched, and it is stated 
that even if he is half-conscious he will complain 
of contact with his skin surface. Fever is present, 
and is indicated by a rise in temperature to, it 
may be, 107 degrees Fahrenheit. he disease, as 
a rule, runs a rapid course, and death may occur 
within a few hours of seizure or within twelve to 
twenty-four hours. Post-mortem appearances 
show traces and signs of inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain and spinal cord; but 
other organs of the body—lungs, liver, and kid- 
neys, and in addition the spleen—also show signs 
of the infection. Even the heart seems liable to 
be affected, its investing sac being frequently 
found to show signs of serious inflammatory 
change. 

Noting, as a curious feature of the disease, 
its eccentric selection of victims—‘‘ children 
are often affected but it also seems to have a 
preference for the young and strong”’—“‘it is 
rarely found in people above forty years of 
age’’—Dr. Wilson comes upon “‘a dark place 
in the inquiry.’”’ He terms it ‘“‘the search 

after causation’”’: 








There seems to be little doubt that the exact 
cause is to be found in the shape of a germ which 
Weischselbaum in 1887 isolated and described. 
This microbe is of the order to which the germ of 

neumonia or inflammation of the lungs belongs. 

t is known as the diplococcus intracellularis, on 
account of the fact that it occurs in the interior 
of white blood cells. But while the source of the 
ailment may be traced to this germ, yet another 
and larger question remains for solution. It is 
not sufficient for the determination of the cause 
of an ailment to note the discovery of a specific 
microbe which is to be found in the fluid of the 
brain and spinal cord. That which is the chief 
concern of bacteriologists and health authorities is 
the determination of the conditions under which 
the microbe gains admittance to the nervous 
centres, and works out its evil ways in such an 
environment. This last is really the crux of the 
matter. 


What the world has to learn, we read, is 
‘‘the exact circumstances under which the 
microbe should be capable of gaining access 
to the body and of producing therein the dire 
effects characteristic of the disease.’”’ To 
quote: 

It appears, first of all, that barracks, work- 


houses, and other public institutions are specially 
liableto attack. Overcrowding has been credited 
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with being a favoring circumstance. Ifthis beso, 
then cerebro-spinal meningitis (of the epidemic 
type) shows a distinct likeness to typhus fever 
itself. Dirt and other insanitary conditions 
may operate here, as they do in so many other 
cases of epidemic ailments. 

Food has been also suspected as being the 
medium of the conveyance of the disease. Eng- 
land and Scotland have always remained rela- 
tively free from attack, while, as has been re- 
marked, America and the Continent have suf- 
fered largely. These are curious facts, such as 
may well claim the attention of investigators. 
With regard to treatment, medical science ap- 
pears to be in a state of hesitancy, in so far as any 
specific cure is concerned. Physicians to-day 
puncture the spinal column and draw off the 
natural fluid contained in its outer parts by way 
of relieving pressure. The puncture is made in 
the lower part of the spine; otherwise the admin- 
istration of opium is the sheet anchor of treat- 
ment. Whether the disease is infectious or not 
remains an undecided question. Like typhoid 
fever, what gives it to one (in the case of typhoid) 
gives it to all—that is contaminated water. But 
it is said that the secretions of the nose containing 
the germs may carry infection from the sick to the 
healthy. Be that as it may, it is evident we 
have to face to-day a new problem in health 
science. It isa question which involves the solu- 
tion of a difficult problem. 





To Open the Panama Canal in Four Years 


Fifteen years is the time limit ordinarily 
fixed for the cutting of the Panama Canal 
under American auspices. The London 
Spectator, it is true, recently said that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would probably cause a time 
reduction to ten years, owing to the thor- 
oughness with which he is organizing the 
work. Now that noted expert in all that 
relates to the enterprise on the isthmus, 
Philippe Bunau-Varilla, has drawn up an 
elaborate proposal for an acceleration of this, 
“the greatest engineering feat attempted in 
human history” to such an extent that it 
can be opened in four years. The proposal 
is submitted to President Roosevelt and 
printed in full in the New York Sun. Mr. 
Bunau-Varilla believes the following results 
will ensue. The canal 

1. Can be opened without strain or risk in 
four years; 

2. With a power of transit of 50,000,000 tons, 
or, in other words, with the capacity to carry a 
trade five times greater than the one which has 
been reached after thirty years operation by the 
Suez Canal; 

3. With a faculty to carry the largest ships 
likely to be built within fifty years; 

4. Can be, whenever necessary, transformed 
gradually into a sea level passage; 








5. Without losing the use of the excavations 
made for the canal under its first form; 

6. Without any contact between the works 
then executed and the double track navigation 
channel of 150 feet width at the bottom actually 
contemplated, and therefore without interfering 
in the least with navigation; 

7. Without any use for the transportation by 
water of the excavated ground of the locks con- 
secrated to international, navigation; 

8. Without any loss of water of the summit 
level on account of the transportation of the ex- 
cavated ground; 

9. Without spending more than five years for 
the transformation of the lock canal at 130 feet 
elevation into a sea level canal, if the bottom 
width of 150 feet is preserved, or more than seven 
years if the bottom width of the sea level canal is 
brought to 300 feet; 

ro. Without incurring a greater cost of ex- 
cavation per unit than would result from the 
immediate excavation of the sea level canal 
as actually proposed ; 

11. Without harm to international navigation 
if softer strata are found in the low part of the 
great cut, compelling supplementary excavation 
or special works. 


The key to the accomplishments of these 
results is in a plan that reduced the amount 
of excavation necessary at the point of great- 
est difficulty—the Culebra cut—by raising 
the highest level of the canal to 130 feet 
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above the sea. The Culebra cut, as already 
made, brings the level at the highest point 
down now from 300 feet to 130 feet above 
sea-level, and four years is ample time to 
lower it twenty feet more. This level (130 
feet above sea-level) can be reached by 
boats from the 60-foot level of the present 
plan by means of one flight of two locks at 
Obispo and another flight of two locks at 
Saraiso, each lock in each flight having a lift 
of 35 feet. Mr. Bunau-Varilla’s solution for 
the future reduction from this 130 foot level 
to a sea-level canal, without disturbance of 
traffic (a solution which he claims has been 
endorsed by the scientific advisers of the old 
Panama Canal Company, by Brig.-General 
S. C. Haynes, and by the engineering com- 
mittee of the Panama Canal Commission) is 
as follows: 


It simply consists in giving to the gate above 
the lock exactly the same height as the gate be- 
low and the same level of foundation. Of course 
the ground forming the bottom of the summit lev- 
el will have to be excavated down to the level of 
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the bottom of the adjoining navigable level, on a 
distance of 400 or 500 feet above the gate of the 
lock. It cannot be any more limited by the wall 
which in ordinary locks supports the gate above 
and at the same time serves as a retention wall 
for the ground above. 

The locks being so disposed, if we dredge five 
feet into the bottom of the summit level we shall 
not touch during such dredging any vital part of 
the canal; the locks will remain exactly as they 
are. When the dredging is finished, as we have 
five feet too much depth of water in the summit 
level, nothing prevents us from letting the level 
of the water drop five feet. This will not in the 
least interfere with the operation of locks. When 
this is done the ships will still find the thirty-five 
feet depth of water they require, and nothing will 
have been changed, except that the canal will 
have then its summit five feet less above the level 
of the sea than before. 

After nine successive operations of the same 
order the level of the summit will be lowered 45 
feet and the gates of the locks, being from now on 
useless, can be removed. The abandoned locks 
will simply be then a mass of artificial rock in the 
new summit level. 

The summit level being removed and con- 
founded with the two lateral ones, the new 
summit level can be removed in the same way 
until the level of the sea is reached. 





The Parasite that 


Familiar as may be the fact that pearls 
are formed around intrusive foreign bodies 
within the shell of the oyster, the notion that 
such intrusive bodies are apt to be inorganic 
particles, such as grains of sand, must, asserts 
The Quarterly Review (London), be given up. 
Recent investigation has shown that the 
“nucleus” which must be present if a pearl 
is to be formed is the larva of some “‘highly 
organized parasite’? having a complicated 
and as yet inaccurately known life history. 
The parasite would seem to form a pit in the 
outer surface of the mantle or fleshy flap that 
lines the shell of the oyster, and this mantle, 
in order to protect itself, secretes a pearly 
coat around the parasite. ‘‘ Microscopic ex- 
amination of thin sections made through de- 
calcified pearls showed that they are almost 
in all cases deposited around a minute larva 
which seems almost certainly to be the larva 
of a cestode or tape worm.”’ These larve 
apparently make their way into the oyster 
and the irritation they set up induces the 
formation of the pearl. To quote: 

Where do these larve comefrom? Unfortu- 
nately we cannot say. Older specimens of tape- 
worms belonging to the new species, Tetra- 


rhynchus uniontfactor, also live in the oyster; and 
it may be that were a larva to escape entomb- 


Becomes a r earl 


ment in a pearl, it would grow up into one of 
these. But even these never become mature in 
the oyster; to attain sexual maturity they must 
be swallowed by a second host. What is the 
second host of the pearl-forming cestode? This 
question also we cannot answer; and, until we 
can, we are not in a position to control the output 
of pearls. Possibly the parent of this larva lives 
in the file-fish (Balistes), which preys on oysters 
and is usually regarded as an enemy to the pearl 
fishery. Balistes, however, may be a friend in 
disguise. Possibly the organism has to pass 
through as many as three hosts, and may only 
become sexually mature when it reaches the in- 
terior of one of the large fish-eating rays or 
sharks. All this we want to know. 

The discovery by Professor Herdman and Mr. 
Hornell of the cestode larva as a real cause of 
pearl-formation received an interesting confirma- 
tion shortly after they had made it. Mons. G. 
Seurat, working independently at Rikitea on the 
island of Mangareva in the Gambier group, dis- 
covered a very similar larva in the local pearl- 
oyster around which pearls are formed; this 
larva, if we may judge from pictures, is almost 
certainly the same as the one from Ceylon. 


*“A French zoologist, M. Boutan, has started 
for the East to work at the problem, and Mr. 
C. Crossland, who has had much experience 
in marine work in the tropics, has recently 
been appointed, at the request of the Soudan 
Government, to investigate the pearl-oyster 
beds of the Red Sea. 
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Music and 


the Drama 





Autobiography of Theodore Thomas 


One inflexible purpose dominated the life 
of Theodore Thomas. It was ‘‘to make good 
music popular.” His courage and deter- 
mination in the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose are best illustrated by words uttered 
during the early days of his career and quoted 
in his newly published ‘‘ Autobiography ’’*: 

I was hungry last night, but no fox gnawing 
at my side, asin the Spartan story, can make me 
abandon the course of life I have laid out for my- 
self. I have gone without food longer than I 
should, I have walked when I could not afford to 
ride, I have even played when my hands were 
cold, but I shall succeed, for I shall never give up 
my belief that at last the people will come to me, 
and my concerts will be crowded. I have un- 
dying faith in the latent musical appreciation of 
the American public. 





*THEODORE THomasS. A Musical Autobiography. Edited 
pn Age ~ agg P.Upton. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 2 
vols., $6. 





THEODORE THOMAS IN 18y8 


How abundantly this faith was justified 
appears from these two volumes. The first 
contains Mr. Thomas’s brief autobiographical 
record, and the ‘“‘ Reminiscence and Appre- 
ciation’”’ of George P. Upton, the Chicago 
musical critic who for nearly forty years was 
his intimate friend. The second is devoted 
to the concert programs arranged by Mr. 
Thomas from 1855 until the year of his death, 
and is treated as ‘“‘a compendium of the 
musical history of the United States, and an 
index of popular musical progress during the 
last half century.” Theodore Thomas, we 
are reminded, did ‘‘the kind of work for 
music in this country that the first settler 
does who ploughs his furrows in the primeval 
wilderness.”’ There is hardly a city or town 
in the United States that he did not visit with 
his orchestra. Almost all the classical music 
now heard in this country was first played 
here by Theodore Thomas. In 1866, the 
year in which he assumed the conductorship 
of the Brooklyn Philharmonic, orchestral 
music of a high grade was practically un- 
known in America. At the present time, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Washington and Minneapolis all 
support great symphony orchestras, founded 
for the most part, on the Thomas model, and 
owing their existence to his inspiration. 

Theodore Thomas was born in Esens, 
East Friesland, of German parents, and came 
to New York, as a boy ten years old, in 1845. 
It took six weeks to cross the ocean in those 
days. The metropolis, according to his de- 
scription, ‘‘was then a provincial town of 
two-story houses,”’ and “‘the pigs ran through 
Broadway and ate the refuse.’’ He says 
that he cannot remember when he began to 
play the violin, but that his father played, 
and he was soon able to play as well as his 
father. Young Theodore had to help sup- 
port the family, and that meant playing at 
theaters and dancing-schools. In 1848 he 
played second horn to his father’s first in a 
navy band stationed at Portsmouth, Va., 
Then he made a Southern tour on his own 
account: 


I do not remember taking anything with me 
but my fiddle, my little box of clothing, and some 
posters which I had had printed announcing a 
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concert by ‘‘Master T. T.””. I kept a supply of 
these posters in my trunk, and when I had no 
money I first obtained permission to use the 
dining hall of a hotel for a concert, and then I 
went around on the day before the concert took 
place and put up my posters with tacks. When 
the time for the concert arrived I would stand at 
the door of the hall and take the money, until I 
concluded that my audience was about gathered, 
after which I would go to the front of the hall 
unpack my violin, and begin the concert.” 

That his early life was full of hardship 
goes without saying. But when he had to 
play for dancing the whole night through, he 
regarded it as ‘‘a mode of practice’’; and if 
he was occasionally compelled to earn a little 
money by fiddling in hotel bar-rooms, he 
consoled himself with the thought. that at 
least he was spared the humiliation to which 
some of his friends were subjected—that of 
beating a big drum all day in street parades. 
One of his first regular engagements was with 
Louis A. Jullien, who conducted a large 
orchestra in New York in 1853. Jullien, 
however, is characterized as ‘‘the musical 
charlatan of all ages,’ and Mr. Thomas 
leaves the impression that the real founda- 
tions of his future career were laid during 
the years of his apprenticeship under Karl 
Eckert, a pupil of Mendelssohn. The young 
violinist was advanced to the place of 
Concertmeister in Eckert’s orchestra, and 
entrusted with administrative details. 
Later, he became an important factor in the 
organization of the New York Philharmonic 
Society, and assisted at the first American 
performances of ‘‘grand opera.” In 1866 
were inaugurated the famous ‘*Summer 
Night Concerts” in Terrace Garden, the or- 
chestra playing in an enclosure, while the 
audience was seated under the trees. Says 
Mr. Thomas: 

When it rained there was a scramble for a hall 
in the adjacent building. We also had many 
little extravaganzas, which provoked much 
amusement. On one occasion, for instance, 
while’playing the ‘‘ Linnet Polka,’’ I requested the 
piccolo players to climb up into the trees before 
the piece began. When they commenced playing 
from their exalted position in the branches, it 
made a sensation. I remember another funny 
incident which happened about this time. In 
the ‘Carnival of Venice’ the tuba player had been 
sent, not up the trees, but back of the audience 
into the shrubbery. When he began to play the 
police mistook him for a practical joker who was 
disturbing the music, and tried to arrest him! I 
shall never forget the comical scene, as the poor 
man fled toward the stage, pursued by the irate 
policeman, and trying to get in a note here and 
there, as he ran. 


During the season of 1868-69 Theodore 


Thomas began to travel with his orchestra» 
visiting Boston for the first time and several 
of the Western cities. P. T. Barnum, the 
circus manager, was so much impressed by 
the growing popularity of the concerts that 
he called upon Mr. Thomas one day in the 
hope of engaging him as a “‘star’’ attraction. 





THEODORE THOMAS AT THE AGE OF 22 


According to the record, the interview was 
pleasant but brief To quote: 

After he had gone, and I had recovered from 
my astonishment, can anybody blame me for 
feeling properly elated that the greatest manager 
of the greatest menagerie on earth considered me 
worthy of his imperial guidance, and was willing 
to place me advantageously before the public be- 
side the fat woman and the elephants! This was 
a high tribute—but what had I done to deserve 


it? 

These comic interludes only serve to ac- 
centuate the serious background of Mr. 
Thomas’s life and work. In the face of ob- 
stacles and disappointments that would have 
crushed a weaker man, he labored patiently 
on. His ambitious concerts arranged for the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition ended 
in ‘“‘dismal failure.’ ‘‘It proved then—as it 
has since—that people go to a World’s Fair 
to see and not to hear, to be amused, not to 
be educated,” is his laconic comment. Con- 
ditions in New York were also discouraging, 








and it seemed impossible to get a hall suit- 
able for symphony concerts. The great 
success of the Cincinnati Musical Festivals 
in 1873 and 1875, and the founding of a 
College of Music in Cincinnati, led Mr. 
Thomas to take up his residence in that city 
for two years, but in 1880 he returned to 
New York. It was not until ten years later 
that Chicago offered him the long-awaited 
opportunity to organize a permanent or- 
chestra. For awhile the fate of the experi- 
ment hung in the balance, but Mr. Thomas’s 
efforts were finally crowned with complete 
success, and a fund of $750,000 was sub- 
scribed by the people of Chicago toward the 
endowment of the orchestra and the building 
of the new concert-hall on the lake front. ‘‘I 
know of no similar instance,’’ says Mr. 
Thomas, ‘‘in which so large a sum has been 
given absolutely without conditions by the 
general public of a city for an institution 
dedicated to the highest form of musical 
art.”” He adds, in concluding: 

‘“When I left New York in 1890, it was proph- 
esied that my sojourn in the West could not be 
longer than it had been when I went to Cincin- 
nati in 1878. But we are now in the fourteenth 
season of the Chicago Orchestra. Its permanen- 
cy is secure,its home is built, and the object for 
which I have worked all my life is accomplished. 
The old saying, ‘Better late than never,’ comes to 
mind as I see in my seventieth year the realiza- 
tion of the dreams of my youth. 

In an introductory essay appearing in the 
second volume of the ‘‘ Autobiography ”’ 
Mr. Thomas deals with some practical con- 
cert problems. He expresses himself em- 
phatically regarding the inconsiderateness of 
habitual late-comers. He disapproves of 
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encores, on the ground that “‘the effect of a 
repetition is never so good as that of the first 
performance,’ and that ‘‘in the case‘ of 
master works it creates an anti-climax.” 
Writing of his method in selecting concert 
pieces, he says that ‘‘ Beethoven and Wagner 
became the pillars, so to speak, of my pro- 
grammes.’’ Beethoven “‘is the nearest to us 
in spirit,’ and ‘‘expresses more than any 
other composer’; while Wagner ‘‘made a 
great impression on the world by his com- 
bination of intellect and passion, or sen- 
suousness.’’ In another place he pays this 
tribute to Beethoven: 


Take Beethoven’s music, it is something more 
than mere pleasure; it is education, thought, emo- 
tion, love and hope. I do not doubt that when 
my orchestra plays one of his symphonies, every 
soul in the audience is stirred in a different way 
and by a different suggestion. I care not from 
what station in life come the thousands who sit 
back of me. Beethoven will touch each accord- 
ing to his needs, and the very same cadence that 
may waft the thoughts of one to drowsy delight cr 
oblivion may stir the heart of another to higher 
aspirations—may give another hope in his de- 
spair, may bring to yet another a message of 
love. 


The traits which brought Theodore Thom- 
as ultimate success he has himself defined as 
‘“‘perseverance, hard work and stern dis- 
cipline.” His greatest joy was ‘‘to‘render 
perfect music perfectly.’’ His greatest sol- 
ace he found in ‘‘the power of good music! 
Who among us can tell or measure it? Who 
shall say how many hearts it has soothed, 
how many tired brains it has rested, how 
many sorrows it has taken away? It is like 
the power of conscience—mighty, immeasur- 
able.” 





The Note of Revolt in the Modern Drama 


The title of Mr. Huneker’s new book* sug- 
gests a characterization of the modern dram- 
atist that has only to be stated to seem 
entirely appropriate. Sudermann, Haupt- 
mann, Maeterlinck, Bernard Shaw—play- 
wrights treated in this work and in acom- 
panion volumef written by Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., differ in many things, but may all 
be classified as ‘‘iconoclasts.”” Above all, 
Ibsen, to whom Mr. Huneker devotes more 
than a quarter of his book, is an idol-breaker 


*IcoNnocLasts, A Booxor Dramatists. By fames Huneker. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

tDRamatTists oF To-Day. By Edward Everett Hale, Fr. 

Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 





and a prophet of revolt. As the New York 


critic sums him up: 

A Romantic originally, Ibsen pays the tax-to 
Beauty by his vivid symbolism and his rare, 
formal perfections. And a Romantic is always 
a revolutionist. Embittered in youth—proud 
self-contained, reticent—he waged war with lite for 
over a half- -century; fought for his artistic ideals 
as did Richard Wagner; and, like Wagner, he has 
swept the younger generation along with him. 
He, the greatest moralist of his century, Tolstoy 
not excepted, was reviled for what he had not 
said or done—so difficult was it to apprehend his 
new, elusive method. A polemist he is, as were 
Byron and Shelley, Tolstoy and Dickens, Turgen- 
ev and Dostoievsky.” 
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It must not be forgotten, continues Mr. 
Huneker, that Ibsen ‘‘passed through the 
flaming revolutionary epoch of 1848, when 
the lyric pessimism of his youthful poems 
was transformed into bitter denunciations of 
authority.”” He ‘‘was regarded as a dan- 
gerous man; and while he may not have in- 
dulged in any marked act of rebellion, his 
tendencies were anarchic—a relic of his de- 
votion to the French Revolution.’”’ This 
“anarchic’’ trend Mr. Huneker traces 
through all his plays. In ‘‘Brand”’ Ibsen 
girds against the weaklings, the men of half- 
hearted measures, the conventional cowards 
of civilization. In ‘‘Peer Gynt”’ he makes 
a hero of such a one, a lying, boastful fel- 
low. ‘‘ Pillars of Society’”’ is a biting satire on 
the ruling commercial classes. ‘‘A Doll’s 
House”’ indicts the marriage institution; 
and ‘‘Hedda Gabler’”’ pictures an unhappily 
married woman ‘‘driven in upon herself and 
passing from one mood of exasperation to 
another’ until she finally becomes ship- 
wrecked. ‘‘Ghosts’’ is a dramatic setting of 
the biblical wisdom that the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, and 
aims to show the unreasonableness of a blind 
devotion to family ties. ‘‘An Enemy of the 
People”’ is built on the idea that the reformer 
—the true pioneer—is always abused and 
pilloried as a dangerous foe to society. 
‘“‘When We Dead Awake,’’ Ibsen's latest 
play, is the delineation of an artist who 
turned his back on the great love of his youth 
and made a conventional marriage. He 
‘‘awoke,”’ at the end of his life, to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that he had missed the one 
thing in life worth living for—love. On 
such motifs as these, Mr. Huneker com- 
ments: 


Like the John Henry Newman of ‘Apologia 
Pro Vita Sua,’’ Ibsen’s chief concern is with the 
soul. . . . His scorn and cruelty are but a 
disguised kindness; if he lays bare our rickety so- 
cial systems, our buckram politics, exposes the 
falsetto of our ideals, the flabbiness of our culture, 
the cowardice of our ethics, the sleek optimism of 
our public counsellors, and the dry rot of loveless 
marriage, it is to blazon our moral maladies that 
we may seek their cure. 

Like John Knox with Mary Stuart, he rudely 
raps at the door of our hearts, bidding us awaken 
and open them. He is a voice crying in the 
wilderness of shams—shams social, the shams of 
sentiment, of money-getting. 


Ibsen, then, has given us the sense of an 
eternal conflict between realities and ideals, 
and has portrayed the strong will caught in 
the web of conventionalism. Sudermann’s 


masterpiece, ‘‘ Magda,’’ may be said to have 
the same message. In this play, as Mr. 
Huneker points out, we see “ Ibsen’s mighty 
shadow in the revolt of the new against the 
old; daughter and father posed antagonis- 
tically with the figure of the pastor as a 
mediating principle.’’ By Professor Hale 
‘‘Magda”’ is interpreted as follows: 

The play presents to us, as ‘“‘Die Ehre’’ does, 
the contrast between the provincial life and the 
big world. It shows us, as ‘“‘Sodom’s Ende”’ 
does, the conflict between the quiet virtues of 
home and the brilliant temptations of art. It 
shows us, as ‘‘Es lebe das Leben” does the differ- 
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ence between fulfilling one’s own personality and 
following the normal and narrow ideas of duty. 
Nor is that all; it does show us paternal authority, 
but that is only the German form taken by the 
constant difference between the older generation 
and the newer. It does show us the new woman, 
but that is only a current form of the difference 
between new ideas and conservatism or con- 
ventionalism, as you may choose to callit. In 
one situation as a focus are all these lines of life. 


Hauptmann, finding his range of subjects 
in a somewhat different world, is also deeply 
influenced by the clash of interests and ideals 
in modern life. ‘‘The majority of Haupt- 
mann’s plays,’’ says Mr. Huneker, ‘record 
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the struggle of man- 
kind to widen its 
spiritual horizon,’’ and 
Professor Hale repre- 
sents the German play- 
wright as ‘intensely 
moved by great 
wrongs and great 
struggles for redress.”’ 
The ‘‘ Weavers,”’ as is 
well known, is a labor 
drama, and is descri- 
bed by Mr. Hureker 
as a ‘‘symphony in five 
movements, with one 
grim, leading mo- 
tive—hunger.” Of 
‘“The Sunken Bell’’ he 
Says: 

“The Sunken Bell”’ 
is a compound of antago- 
nistic elements. The 
unities seem askew, yet 
the result is artistic and 
illusory. . It is alla 
masque—a profound 
masque of the spirit in 
labor. Viewed asa sym- 
bol, we see Heinrich, the 
bell-founder, the type of 
the struggling, the aspir- 
ing artist, who, cast down 
by defeat, is led to more remote and loftier heights 
by a new ideal, there to live the life of the Ueber- 
mensch, the Superman of Nietzsche. 





Maeterlinck less logically falls into the 
category of “‘iconoclast’’; yet the close stu- 
dent of his writings will not need to be told 
that under the veil of a poetic idealism lurks 
a revolutionary purpose. Professor Hale de- 
fines his underlying aim as that of endeavor- 
ing to ‘‘attune the modern mind to an 
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appreciation of the 
mystical, to get it to 
be direct and to dis- 
regard circumstance.”’ 
Mr. Huneker says: 


Maurice Maeterlinck 
employs the symbol in- 
stead of the sword; the 
psyche is his panache. 
His puppets are all poetic 
the same poetry as of 

old informs their gestures 
and their speech. He so 
fashions them of such 

fragile, pure stuff that a 

phrase maladministered 

acts as the thrust of a 

dagger. The Idea of 

Death slays; the blind 

see; hodies die, but the 

soul persists; voices of 
expiring lovers float 
through vast and shad- 
owy corridors—as in Al- 
ladine and Palomides— 
children speak as if their 
lips had been touched by 
the burning coal of proph- 
ecy; their souls are laid 
bare with a cruel. pity; 

love is strangled by a 

hair; we see Death stalk 
’ in the interior of a quiet 

home, or rather feel than 

see; or in our ears is 
whispered a terrible and sweet tale of the Death of 
Tintagiles—it is all moonlight music, mystery with 
a nightmare finale, or a tender, original soul is 
crushed by the sheer impact of a great love hover- 
ing near it—Aglavaine and Sélysette. Then we 
get fantasy and miracle play, librettos, full of 
charm, wonder and delicious irony. Maeterlinck 
recalls life, beckons to life, and in ‘‘Monna 
Vanna”? smashes the stained-glass splendors 
hemming him in from the world; and behold— 
we are given drama, see the shock of char- 
acter, and feel the mailed hand of a warrior- 
dramatist.”’ 











The Visit of thet Russian Players 


Paul Orleneff, of St. Petersburg, who came 
to this country recently with Madame Alla 
Nasimoff, and a company of Russian players, 
is counted an actor of genius. ‘‘ The Russian 
audience,’”’ he has said, ‘‘demands from the 
actor that he shall not play on the stage, but 
that he shall /ive the part,’ and his own 
work admirably embodies this idea. Orlen- 
eff left his native country last September 
because he was unable to produce there the 
plays that appealed to him. He determined 
to present them in Germany, France, Eng- 





land and America, and ‘‘to show the condi- 
tion of our people to the people of the world.” 
According to an article in the New York 


Times, written by Florence Brooks, the play, 


‘“The Chosen People,’’ which Orleneff first 
produced here, was written by Eugen 
Tchirikoff as an answer to “The Contra- 
bandista,”’ which is being performed in St. 


Petersburg and is intensely inimical to the 


Jews. Tchirikoff, partly on this account, 
was thrown into prison at the same time as 


Maxim Gorky, and has not been released. 
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Orleneff, though not a Jew, is a champion 
of the Russian Jews, and determined to give 
the play elsewhere, since it was proscribed at 
home. He says: “I was advised by Gorky, 
when he saw it, to carry it all over the world. 
It is the duty of each man to do what he can 
for his fellow-beings.’’ ‘‘ He had no friend in 
London,”’ declares Miss Brooks, ‘‘ when he 
arrived with his company of fourteen. He 
had no friend in New York when he arrived 
with proofs of the London plaudits.” 

A matinée performance of ‘‘The Chosen 
People,” given in New York soon after the 
arrival of the company, created a sensation. 
‘‘The acting was of so high an order,” says 
The Sun, ‘that even those who could not 
understand Russian were carried away by 
it.’’ The Times declares that the ordinary 
superlatives of appreciation will do ‘‘ scant 
justice to the remarkably naturalistic acting 
of the chief protagonists in Eugen Tchiri- 
koff’s play’’ and continues: 

‘‘The Chosen People ’’ deals with the present 
condition of the Jews in Russia, living in one of 
the towns of the so-called Pale of Settlement, and 
the sense of pity is heightened because its charac- 
ters, unlike those revealed in the depressingly 
sordid work of Gorky, recently acted here, are not 
beings from whom all semblance of humanity has 
departed. There are moments of fleeting happi- 
ness in its scenes, but the spectre of unrest and 
impending doom stalks throughout, and the 
tragic end conveys with graphic horror a picture 
of such a massacre as has made the name of Kish- 
ineff a symbol of blind, unreasoning prejudice and 
relentless, bloody cruelty. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that men as well as women were moved 
to tears yesterday afternoon, for, though they sat 
at the mimic representation of a horror, there 
was the constant sense that what they were wit- 
nessing had been enacted over and over again 
in grim and cruel truth. 

Mr. Abraham Cahan, a prominent intel- 
lectual figure on the ‘‘East Side’’ of New 
York, contributes a detailed study of the 
play to the Jewish Forward, from which we 


quote: 

Mr. Orleneff plays the réle of the impassioned 
Jewish Zionist, Nachman, so that you feel his in- 
spiration. You feel that he is an inspired man, a 
man of soul. You feel it when he plays, and you 
feet it afterward, when you are away from the 
theatre, and it seems that the longer you are 
away the greater is your desire to see Nachman 
again. As I write these lines I see this Nachman 
as if before my eyes, and my heart is drawn to tre 
play again. I long to see again this nervous, 
parece ree. Jew, to hear again his voice, his 
distressed, impassioned language. 

This impression cannot be expressed in words. 
It lies in the heart; it is far more profound, far 
nobler than human language. Is it possible to 
express by spoken or written word both the 
sweetness and sorrow of love? Well,no more is 
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it possible to give expression to this feeling. You 
have before you an inspired Jewish young man, 
whose heart is torn with the tragedy of his people 
—his people whom he loves with a fiery passion 
and with the flame of the burning Jewish heart; 
and this young man penetrates your heart, 
touches you to tears, stirs you with a love that 
continues to reecho for days thereafter, and 
draws you like a magnet to see again the object of 
your longing. How can such a feeling be trans- 
lated into language? 

This is the most Jewish of all the Jewish réles 
in the drama, and yet the réle is played by a Gen- 
tile, a Russian, in whose veins there flows not one 
drop of Jewish blood. 

The acting of the whole company is remark- 
ably well done, producing a most harmonious and 
well balanced ensemble. 

The repertoire of the company includes, in 
addition to ‘‘The Chosen People,’’ Count 
Alexis Tolstoy’s ‘‘Son of Ivan the Ter- 
rible,’’ Dossoyevsky’s ‘‘ Karamasoff Broth- 
ers,’’ a dramatization of the same author’s 
“Crime and Punishment,’”’ and _ Ibsen’s 
‘‘Ghosts.”” Performances have been given 
in several of the New York theaters and in 


neighboring cities. 





MR. ORLENEFF AND MME. NASIMOFF IN ‘‘ THE SON 
OF IVAN THE TERRIBLE” 


“Is there anyone in the world more beautiful than 
you, Irina? 
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Science, Faith and Love in a Modern Play 


Serious and intellectual plays are by no 
means rare in France, but this year the 
French stage has been given over to airy, 
frivolous and light comedies devoid of ‘‘ pur- 
pose’? and underlying ‘‘problems.’”’ The 
more remarkable, on this account, is con- 
sidered to be Henri Lavedan’s ‘‘Le Duel,” 
just produced by the Théatre Frangais, a 
play of ideas and a sermon on the struggle 
between spiritual and ‘‘worldly”’ forces. 
Lavedan is an academician distinguished for 
literary grace, humor and subtle treatment 
of human weaknesses and foibles. His latest 
work is an artistic surprise, therefore, and 
reveals talent in an unsuspected direction. 
The ‘‘duel” described is a contest between 
athletic science and simple, earnest, enthu- 
siastic faith, respectively represented by a 
physician and his brother, a saintly priest, 
who prefers obscurity among the poor to 
power and influence in a higher social en- 
vironment. While, however, the play is full 
of eloquent oratorical passages, its interest to 
the spectators is human and dramatic rather 
than didactic, according to the critics of the 
Parisian press. 

Les Annales Politiqueset Litteratres, in a 
highly laudatory re- 
view, gives the story of 
‘‘Le Duel” at length: 

Dr. Morey is a_ noted 
scientific physician, a 
specialist in mental and 
nervous diseases. His 
brother, from whom he 
has long been estranged, 
isa parish priest known 
as the Abbé Daniel. One 
of the doctor’s patients, 
in his private hospital, is 
the Duke de Chailles, a 
victim of the morphine 
habit, who has fits of 
violent insanity alternat- 
ing with states of abso- 
lute stupor and apathy. 
The doctor’s efforts to 
cure him are as heroic as 
they are vain; he is a 
doomed man, but it is 
the duty of science to 
exhaust all its resources 
in his case. 

- The duke is married to 
a beautiful, high-minded 
and chaste woman, but 
one who has never 
known the joys of love 
or of spiritual comfort 
and consolation. Her 
girlhood had _ been 
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Whose new play deals with the deeper phase of the Church 
and State question in France. 


passed in a cheerless, gloomy atmosphere; she 
had had no companionship and no affection. Her 
marriage to the duke was one of “convenience” 
and respect. Disillusionment and disgust followed 
her speedy realization of his hopeless moral 
and physical condition. She never had had re- 
ligious faith and her life is full of bitterness and 
desolation, but she believes in honor and loyalty, 
in human dignity and nobility of thought and 
conduct. 

Dr. Morey has, gradually and almost uncon- 
sciously, fallen in love with her; but when he 
avows his passion, the duchess reproves his action 
and sentiment; she is a faithful, if unhappy, wife, 
and will tolerate no proposals even savoring of 
immorality. The physician, an atheist and free- 
lover, cannot share her scruples, and a debate 
ensues in which the doctor expounds his materi- 
alistic philosophy. 

Among the doctor’s patients is a missionary 
bishop, Monseigneur de Boléne, who has shat- 
tered his health and nervous system in self-sacri- 
ficing religious service in darkest China. The 
bishop is a true disciple of his Master—a gentle 
apostle of all-embracing charity, tolerance, and hu- 
manity. Itso happens that the Abbé Daniel, the 
doctor’s brother, is an old pupil of the bishop, and 
as the former calls at the private hospital, the 
estranged brothers are thrown together again, the 
humble priest cherishing the hope of a reconcili- 
ation. 

We learn in the course of a conversation which 
inevitably assumes the form of an intellectual 
duel on the question of 
science vs. faith, and in 
which the priest argues 
for the welfare of the soul 
as against the prompt- 
ings of love, that he hopes 
to save from an appar- 
ently imminent lapse a 
beautiful and high-born 
woman who, as she has 
told him in the confes- 
sional, is wrestling with a 
guilty passion. This 
woman is not one of his 
regular parishioners, and 
he does not know her 
identity. We easily 
divine that it is the 
duchess, who, after all, 
reciprocates the doctor’s 
feeling and fears that she 
will be unable to resist 
much longer. 

The duchess continues 
to visit the priest in the 
hope of conversion to the 
faith that will give her 
strength and comfort, 
and the doctor, now 
jealous and aroused, fol- 
lows her and misinter- 
prets the relation bet- 
ween her and the priest. 
He suspects that the lat- 
ter, in endeavoring to 
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save the duchess, is actuated by a personal and 
‘‘earthly’’ emotion quite as much as by zeal for re- 
ligion and moral duty. Another “duel” occurs and 
the priest is bluntly accused of having himself fal- 
len in love with the duchess. He is horrified at 
first and shows his atheistic brother the door, but, 
alas! a little more self-examination reveals to him 
the awful fact that there is a grain of truth in the 
‘‘blasphemous’”’ charge. The humble priest is 
overwhelmed. He ponders upon the sin he has 
committed in his heart, becomes morbid and con- 
cludes that it is his duty either to renounce the 
priesthood or else retire and lead the life of a 
monk. 

Meantime the duke meets with a fatal accident 
and dies. The duchess, knowing nothing of this, 
finally decides to become a nun, and the long duel 
is about to end in the utter defeat of the ‘‘scien- 
tific’ physician. But the benevolent, wise and 
far-sighted missionary-bishop does not want 
empty victories for religion. He persuades the 
priest to accompany him to the Far East, to a 
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leper settlement, where work, active helpfulness, 
not fruitless brooding, is required, and the duch- 
ess to seek happiness in the sacred duties and joys 
of wifehood and maternity. She loves the doc- 
tor; she must consent to marry him after a proper 
interval. Faith is not incompatible with person- 
al happiness and human ties and affection. The 
duel is over and the triumph rests with the good, 
kindly bishop, the reconciler and harmonizer. 
We feel that in argument the doctor is defeated, 

et no sacrifice, no violence to nature, is involved 
in the outcome. The duchess will be religious 
but her conversion will have nothing hysterical, 
abnormal about it. 


This ‘‘serious’’ play, highly praised by the 
critics, has also pleased the audiences. The 
Church and State question hasfor years been 
agitating Paris and France as a whole, and 
“‘Le Duel” in its own way deals with the 
deeper phase of this great controversy. 





Review of the 


Of all the plays produced on the New 
York stage during the past winter, four may 
be said to stand out in special significance— 
‘The College Widow,” ‘‘The Music Master,” 
‘“‘Leah Kleschna” and ‘‘You Never Can 
Tell.”” The first and third have brought 
luster to new playwrights; the second has 
made the reputation of an actor; and the 
fourth betokens the unabated vigor and 
popularity of the Bernard Shaw cult. To 
those who lay stress on the importance of 
developing the native drama, ‘‘The College 
Widow” and ‘‘The Music Master’? make a 
forcible appeal. Mr. Walter Pritchard 
Eaton, a writer in Leslie’s Monthly (June), 
says: 

The American public has reached the point 
where it is, unconsciously, no doubt, aware of its 
own individuality, its own racial rights, and 
hungers for vital representation of American life 
and manners, for something native. It longs to 
feel confidence in its own authors and actors. 
Therefore the production of a fresh and vital play 
about American life, or the development of a 
native player into an actor of authority and charm 
is what is significant. George Ade has written 
‘“‘The College Widow,” and Mr. Belasco has de- 
veloped David Warfield—or given him the chance 
to develop, which is almost as creditable and quite 
as rare—and so the season has not been barren. 

Mr. John Corbin, dramatic critic of the 
New York Sun, finds ‘“‘the most hopeful 
feature of the season’”’ in the production of 
“You Never Can Tell’’ and ‘‘Leah Klesch- 
na.’’ He writes: 

Neither play, it is true, can properly be called 
American. But both belong to us by the right of 
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discovery, having found favor here after persistent 
neglect abroad. That the Shaw boom is in a 
measure the result of a fad is beyond Guestion. 
There is much less in the philosophy of the per- 
verse and provocative Irishman than the victims 
of Shawitis dream of. Yet there is vastly more in 
him than the stolid Briton has imagined. Ex- 
treme as our devotion to Shaw has been, it is 
founded on a native and instinctive delight in 
what is racily and intelligently amusing. 

‘*Leah Kleschna,’’ too, has been overrated by 
its votaries. Instead of being the result 
of independent thought and observation, it was, 
as Mr. McLellan has admitted, inspired by Tol- 
stoy’s ‘‘Resurrection,” and intended for Miss 
Lena Ashwell, who played Maslova in London. 

Mr. Corbin admits, nevertheless, that 
‘‘Leah Kleschna”’ deserves ‘‘a place on all 
but the highest level of things dramatic.” 

A chronicle of the serious dramatic events 
of the season must necessarily include men- 
tion of Richard Mansfield’s impersonation of 
Moliére’s ‘‘ Misanthrope’’—‘‘the most inter- 
esting experiment made on our stage during 
the past year,” in the opinion of the New 
York Bookman; the Marlowe-Sothern re- 
vivals of Shakespeare; Madame Réjane’s 
appearance in her repertoire of French plays; 
William H. Crane’s importation of Mirbeau’s 
‘“‘Les Affaires sont les Affaires’’; Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys’s revival of ‘“‘London Assurance’’; 
Maurice Campbell’s production of Ibsen’s 
‘““‘When We Dead Awake’’; Ethel Barry- 
more’s appearance in: Ibsen’s “‘ Doll’s House;” 
Nance O’Neil’s presentation of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s ‘‘ Judith of Bethulia”’; Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell’s adaptation of Sardou’s 
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‘**Sorceress’’; Margaret Wycherley’s presen- 
tation of Mr. Yeats’s Irish plays; and Mrs. 
Le Moyne’s production of Browning’s “‘ Blot 
in the ’Scutcheon.’’ The output of plays 
from England, as Mr. Corbin points out, has 
been disappointing. Hesays (in The Sun): 
‘‘The one undoubted success from England 
was Capt. Marshall’s slender and fantastic 
comedy, ‘The Duke of Killikrankie,’ in 
which John Drew, after a negligent first per- 
formance, found scope for his ripe and charm- 
ing art, and was aided by a company of very 
unusual excellence.”’ 

The record of the American playwrights, 
according to Mr. Corbin’s reckoning, has 
been decidedly better. In addition to Mr. 
Ade’s ‘‘College Widow” and Mr. Klein’s 
““Music Master,” already mentioned, we 
have had ‘“‘ Adrea,’”’ written by David Be- 
lasco and John Luther Long and designed to 
lift Mrs. Leslie Carter out of the field of 
emotional] melodrama into that of pure 
tragedy. Augustus Thomas’s ‘‘ Education 
of Mr. Pipp”’ enjoyed some ’popularity, and 
his ‘‘ Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots’’ was one of 
the successes of the season. Of the work 
of other playwrights Mr. Corbin says: 


Clyde Fitch, as usual, takes the lead in the 
matter of quantity and, in spite of one bad failure, 


holds his own on thescore of quality. In “The 
Coronet of a Duchess” he dealt with a bigger 
theme than he has often attempted. ‘‘Cousin 


Billy '’ wasa clever adaptation of Labiche’s mas- 
terpiece, ‘‘Le Voyage de M. Perrichon,’’ which 
served its purpose of transferring Francis Wilson 
to the unmusical stage, giving him an opportu- 
nity, in fact, to develop marked ability asa come- 
dian. In ‘‘The Woman in the Case”’ plot predom- 
inated over character, with the result that the 
whole was less legitimately interesting than Mr. 
Fitch’s best; but the great scene of the third act 
has seldom been surpaceed in thrilling and sus- 
tained excitement. : 

A number of new playwrights have made 
themselves known, who in quantity certainly, and 
to some extent in quality, make a favorable com- 
ee with the lack of fresh blood in England. 
Mr. De Mille’s ‘‘Strongheart,’’ Mr. Armstrong’s 
‘‘The Heir to the Hoorah,’’and Mr. Steell’s ‘‘The 
Firm of Cunningham ”’ are creditable journeyman 
work, if nothing more. Frank Keenan’s experi- 
ment at the Berkeley Lyceum is memorable for 
two striking one-act pieces, ‘‘At the Threshold,”’ 
by Jackson Haag, and ‘“‘The System of Dr. Tarr 
and Professor Fether,’’ a dramatization of Poe by 
Arthur Hornblow. Mrs. Fiske’s three one-act 
plays were very interesting, and quite worthy of 
her talents. 


The New York Dramatic Mirror presents 
the following table, showing the plays and 
musical comedies that ran for fifty perfor- 
mances, and over, in New York theaters : 


PLAYS AND THEATERS. PERFORMANCES, 
The Music Master i vpppepeeh 112 times, wernend 134 times. 


Total. errr ' 
Adrea (Belasco) . . cserhian le rvmpie wakcouele cee Ne 
Love's Lottery (Broadway) .. ear eee 
Lady Teazie (Casino) ... viweutslededs tenn ae 
Business is Business (Criterion) .. re ee anh ee 


Cousin Billy (Criterion) .. 
The School Girl (Daly's), 54 times, (Herald Square) ¢ 66 











times. Total. hee as 120 
The Duchess of Dantzic (Daly’ 1 RRO iat tioa28 de 03 
The Duke of Killikrankie ~ anne ie besiwwtws Sa 
The College Widow (Garden).. Selebacica ee HEN penn 
tgs yg (Garrick). . EEE Oe 
ou Never Can Tell (Garric k). cae apie, ae 
The Woman in “ — (Herald ‘Square).. pists nucan a tata 80 
Letty (Hudson).. Oe 
Sunday (Hudson) .. nieciearaed aotearoa wie teenie.” Sa 
Strongheart (Hudson). . ig tnd Uiakietace sc Ne 
It Happened in Nordland (Lew Fields’). Se eer rer 154 
Little | ohnny Jones (Liberty).. of ey ee 
The Education of Mr. Pipp "(Liberty) .. eaunea ance ae 
epatepe Cone) IES ee ET LE PO ee a 
= Mrs, le’s Telegram (Madison Square)..... 86 
Paris 7 ight (Madison « 0" Leeaye eney — 
The Isle of Spice (Majestic).. ; cra | ~ 
Buster Brown (Majestic).. De akGhe cae ae waN ese: ee 
Leah Kleschna (Manhattan).. ienew neon ome ae 
oa y Dumpty (New Amsterdam).. paisdodes ee 
The Old Homestead (New York).. 61 

Woodland (New York), 41 times, (Herald Square) 42 
=. Was Total. bys 83 
Wiggs of the ‘Cabbage. Patch (Savoy). caeuenmen 150 

} Me “Le ngwell'’s Boots _ oy), 2 21 times, —peepeneee 106 
times. Total. eamee Mae 
The Sho-Gun (Wallac? s).. eee ares 
Higgledy Piggledy (Weber | Music iia newer ee 
The College Widower (Weber Music all) .. 93 
The gry Rnd the Gods raped ved Music) 72 
The Little Minister (Empire)..... once “Re 
Becky Sharp (Manhattan).. iia a eerein . ae 

RECAPITULATION. 

New plays at producing theatres. apob wimnaweawte eee 
New plays at combination houses.. Lite cbmianiecene ane 
Total new Sh senatatet Sic eingas aunts Karen Nang aed fa cdeeiiat ve ne oor we aa 
Revivals. Eines penasb anes ea eee as tace. See 

A COMPARISON. , 
Season. New plays. Revivals. 
BOOHHOS. oe cccvceccsccsccsce 224 890 
1903- ee 37 
1902-03... 175 29 


Two of thos most cseenndtialite dramatic move- 

ments of the winter have been in the direc- 
tion of the ‘‘democratization”’ of the play. 
The one, planned by Prof. Charles Sprague 
Smith, of the People’s Institute, aims to bring 
Shakespeare and the classic drama to the 
masses, and also to enable poor children to at- 
tend the theater at anominal cost. The other, 
organized by Julius Hopp, under the name, 
‘‘The Progressive Stage Society,” is devoted 
to the ideal of a People’s Theater in which 
radical and social dramas could be presented. 
Under its auspices Bjornson’s ‘ Beyond 
Human Power” (second part) was given 
for the first time in America and plays by 
Ibsen and Schnitzler have been performed. 

No résumé of the season’s doings would 
be complete without a reference to the 
Modjeska testimonial and benefit perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera House, in 
which the veteran Polish actress took part. 
The obituary list of the year includes the 
names of two famous actresses—Mrs. Gil- 
bert and Mme. Janauschek—and of the dean 
of the American stage—Joseph Jefferson. 
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The ‘Women Wooers” 


” 


‘A woman seeking a husband,’’ says Don 
Juan, in Bernard Shaw’s “‘Man and Super- 
man,” ‘‘is the most unscrupulous of all the 
beasts of prey’’; and Mr. Shaw tells us in 
the preface to the same play: ‘“‘The men, to 
protect themselves against a too aggressive 
prosecution of the women’s business, have 
set up a feeble romantic convention that the 
initiative in the sex business must always 
come from the man, but the pre- 
tence is so shallow that even in the theater, 
that last sanctuary of unreality, it imposes 
only on the inexperienced.’’ ‘‘And so,’’ he 
explains further, in dedicating the play to 
Mr. A. B. Walkley, ‘‘your Don Juan has 
come to birth as a stage projection of the 
tragi-comic love-chase of the man by the 
woman; and my Don Juan is the quarry in- 
stead of the huntsman.”’ 

These remarks are quoted by a writer in 
The Edinburgh Review (April-June) as il- 
luminating the point of view from which 
Bernard Shaw treats ‘‘that attraction .be- 
tween the sexes which may be regarded as 
the tortoise on which the cosmic elephant of 
the drama stands.’’ There are precedents 
for such a treatment, as the writer admits: 

Even Shakespeare, who cannot be accused of 
insusceptiveness to woman’s most feminine at- 
traction, has left us quite a gallery of women who 
were wooers. Has not Juliet been called by a 
German critic ‘‘the Moltke of love,’ from the 
fashion in which she storms one after another of 
Romeo’s positions? Did not Helena, ‘‘out of 
breath in this fond chase,”’ follow Demetrius, de- 
spite his protest ‘‘I love thee not, therefore pursue 
me not?’’ Was there any pretext for Miranda’s 
cry, ‘‘I would not wish any companion in the 
world but you. I am your wife if you will marry 
me”? Portia gives very unjudicial assistance to 
Bassanio’s suit. Olivia vows to Viola that noth- 
ing ‘‘can my passion hide.’’ Rosalind assures 
Orlando that by wrestling ‘‘ you have overthrown 
more than your enemies.’’ Even poor Desde- 
mona is not too bashful to offer Othello a ‘‘hint.”’ 
And had not the song of which Autolycus de- 
clared that ‘‘there’s scarce a maid westward but 
she sings it’’ the compromising title of ‘*Two 
maids wooing a man’’? 

But ‘‘ where Shakespeare produced a sense 
of variety by his women wooers, Mr. Shaw’s 
insistence on the tendency produces an effect 
of sameness.’’ We find Blanche Sartorius in 
‘““Widowers’ Houses’”’ running her quarry to 
earth in a scene in which they stand ‘“‘face 
to face, quite close to one another, she pro- 
vocative, taunting, half defying, half invit- 
ing him to advance, in a flush of undisguised 
animal excitement,’’ and she “‘ flings her arms 
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of Bemard Shaw’s Plays 


round him, and crushes him in an ecstatic 
embrace with furious tenderness.”’ 
Julia Craven, who has pursued the “ Phi- 
landerer’’ almost literally with claws and 
teeth, shakes him ‘‘in a paroxysm half of 
rage, half of tenderness, growl- 
ing over him like a tigress over her cub.” 
Gloria Clandon in ‘‘ You Never Can Tell”’ is 
portrayed in the same mold. On the day of 
her first meeting with her lover she tries to 
strike him with clenched fists. Later, she 
is ‘“‘appalled to see him slipping from her 
grasp,’’ and contrives to bind him by an 





GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


‘*It is a woman’s business,’’ he makes one of his characters 
say, ‘‘to get married as soon as possible, and a man’s 
to keep unmarried aslongashecan. Marriage 
is . . . shameful surrender, ignominious 
capitulation, acceptance of defeat.’’ 


imaginary offer of marriage. Of Ann 
Whitefield, the heroine of ‘‘Man and Super- 


” 


man,’’ we read: 


Ann we may consider a summing-up of the 
heroines who have gone before, and as aye a 
forecast of those to come. She is frankly typical 
of feminine tendencies, supplying, as a yery- 
_woman, ‘a pendant to the Everyman of the old 
Dutch morality. As such she tempers the vitality, 
the life force of Blanche, of Julia, and of Gloria, 
with a suavity and discretion with which they are 
not eminently endowed. She is unmistakably 
a huntress but she does not, as they, rattle omi- 
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nously her quiver within earshot of the game. She 
tracks her prey as persistently as the merlin or the 
ferret, but she does so without making the pur- 
suit remarkable, even though John Tanner, sure 
as the finch or the rabbit of the doom behind him, 
almost advertises the chase by his attempts to 
escape. ‘‘It is a woman’s business,’’ he declares, 
‘‘to get married as soon as possible, and a man’s 
to keep unmarried as long ashe can. Marriage is 
to me apostasy, profanation of the sanctuary of 
my soul, violation of my manhood, sale of my 
birthright, shameful surrender, ignominious ca- 
pitulation, acceptance of defeat. I shall decay 
like a thing that has served its purpose and is 
done with; I shali change from a man with a 
future to a man with a past.’’ These piteous ar- 
guments have, however, no effect on the inten- 
tions of the woman to whom they are presented. 
She is indifferent what John Tanner becomes, 
provided he becomes hers. She discloses to him, at 
the supreme moment, as a hunter paralyses his 
quarry with the fascination of despair, for how 
long and how widely her snares have been laid; 
but with all her pleading she cannot drag from 
him an offer of marriage, and only secures him by 
retending to accept one publicly before she 
aints. 

With Ann, or with any other of her proto- 
types, says the Edinburgh Review writer, one 
has no quarrel; since ‘‘in their way—and 
their way may seem sufficiently charming to 
those who do not suffer, as Mr. Shaw’s 
heroes, from the terrors of feminine solicitude 


—they are undoubtedly representative.” 
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And yet, he continues, ‘‘one cannot but feel 
that to such representation an undue prom- 
inence has been given. The direct 
method of pursuit is not the only means by 
which game is taken, and the clenched fist of 
Blanche, of Julia and of Gloria is not a 
woman’s commonest method of closing with 
her prey.’”’ We quote in conclusion: 


It is clear that Mr. Shaw’s conception of the 
relation between the sexes will debar him from 
ever using as serious material in a play the senti- 
mental traditions of the past, and that his limita- 
tions in treating feminine character are thus 
stringently prescribed by philosophic considera- 
tions. Our drama, he declares, ‘‘ with all its pre- 
occupation with sex, is really devoid of sexual 
interest,” and that ‘though we have plenty of 
dramas with heroes and heroines who are in love 
and must accordingly marry or perish at the end 
of the play, . we have no modern Eng- 
lish plays in which the natural attraction of the 
sexes is made the mainspring of the action.” 

The result of supplying such a deficiency is a 
considerable novelty in the handling of conven- 
tional situations, which might be hastily assumed 
to be all initsfavor. But though novelty may 
theoretically favor the dramatist, the encour- 
agement it can expect on the English stage is 
very grudgingly extended to the treatment of 
types. Mr. Shaw has not discovered a new kind 
of woman, but he has so insisted on certain qual- 
ities as to make her look, at all events, like the 
reported discovery of one. 





“The Non-Commissioned Officer” 


Scene from a German Play That Has Created a Military Sensation. 


In less than five months after its first per- 
formance at the Lessing Theater, in Berlin, 
Beyerlein’s military play of ‘‘Zapfen- 
streich’’ had been acted over fifteen hundred 
times in various German cities. ‘“‘Its suc- 
cess was sudden, enthusiastic, enormous,”’ 
declares the Paris Jllustration, ‘‘and it still 
continues.’”’ The military authorities con- 
tributed to this success, thinks the Paris 
periodical, when they forbade the officers 
stationed in the Berlin garrison to attend 
the Lessing Theater. Yet on the first night 
the German Crown Prince, with severai offi- 
cers of his suite, had attended the perform- 
ance in civilian attire. When Emperor 
William heard of that he banished the offi- 
cers of the prince’s suite to distant garrisons 
and kept the prince himself under lock and 
key for eight days. ‘The play itself,” says 
the Paris Gaulois, ‘‘has among its original 
features the circumstance that all its male 
characters are military men. It is evident 


* turn the very day 


that the author knows military men pro- 
foundly.’”’ And on the occasion of the first 
performance of the piece in Paris last Febru- 
ary, the Journal des Débats declared that 
‘“‘Zapfenstreich’’—the term is translatable 
as “‘taps”’ or “‘retreat’’ or ‘‘tattoo’’—was 
the most moving presentation of the military 
theme ever staged. The following is a brief 
outline of the plot: 

Sergeant-major Volkhardt is a model non-com- 
missioned officer and an example to all his fellows, 
one of the type to whom Napoleon referred as his 
old trumps. He is esteemed by all. In a little 
garrison town close to the French frontier, he 
leads a family life, after the German fashion, with- 
inthe barracks. His daughter Clara lives with 
him. He thinks of soon marrying her to a brave 
youth, his adopted son, Helbig, a young non- 
commissioned officer, who has spent several 
months at a school in Hanover and who is to re- 
on which the scene opens. 
Clara implores her father to pa the mar- 
riage. .The real source of her embarrassment is 
soon made known to us. Lieutenant Lauffen is 
her lover. 
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When Otto Helbig arrives and essays to kiss 
his betrothed, and when Clara repulses him, he is 
smitten to the heart with keen jealousy. He 
questions his comrades and the name of Lauffen 
is mingled with the obscure hints given him. 

Lauffen, son of a great nobleman, is the pivot 
ofthe play. He is proud of his caste, and readily 
treats all socialists, of whom Helbig is one, as 
animals and ‘‘pigs.’”’ He is very imperious, very 
disdainful of the troopers placed under his orders. 
But he is as severe to himself asheistothem. To 
him the whole affair with Clara is a love intrigue 
of apurposeless kind. The idea does not occur to 
him that he can possibly have toward this girl he 
has led astray any obligations of a permanent 
kind. He has discreetly hinted as much. She 
indulges in no reproaches and cherishes no illu- 
sion. She gave herself freely and she asks in re- 
turn neither pledge nor promise. 

Now comes the theatrical climax that makes 
such a sensation. Someone knocks at the door. 
Clara takes refuge in the lieutenant’s bedroom. 
Then we see Helbig enter. He is pale with rage 
and anxiety. The situation is poignant. He 
asks for explanations. But the professional mold 
is so strongly stamped upon Helbig that in spite 
of the rage that inwardly fills him he does not 
wholly forget what he owes to his superior officer. 
And the little speeches which, in choked and 
trembling tones, he makes to the other are models 
of truth and realism. Lauffen assumes a lofty 
tone. The conversation grows venomous. Hel- 
big is furious at last. 

He goes toward the bedroom. Lauffen bars 
the way. Heraiseshissword. The weapon falls 
and a line of blood appears on the non-commis- 
sioned officer’s forehead. Lauffen does not stop 
with this sanguinary proceeding. He calls the 
adjutant on duty, and pointing to the unfortunate 
Helbig, exclaims: 

‘‘Take him to prison. He attacked me.” 


In the ensuing scene we are introduced to a 
court-martial. This affords M. Beyerlein a new 
opportunity to outline a few military profiles. 

here is the president of the court , clean- 
shaven, parchment-faced, resembling Moltke. 
There is the taciturn councilor, and the grandilo- 
quent councilor, a certain Count von Lehden- 
burg. Helbig, examined, will not allude to ex- 
tenuating circumstances. For the sake of the 
whole world he would not reveal the weakness of 
a young girl nor dishonor her aged father. Lauf- 
fen, summoned to testify, plays the same part. 
The judges are determined to ascertain the truth. 
They summon the brave Volkhardt, who has no 
suspicion of his misfortune. Finally Clara ap- 
pears. Loyally, spontaneously, she proclaims 
her love for Lauffen, avows that she is his mis- 
tress, confesses that she was hidden in the lieu- 
tenant’s bedroom. At the revelation Volkhardt 
collapses into a chair. But he springs at once to 
his feet with the grim energy of the soldier who 
will not let himself be beaten. 


This brings us to the scene which has led 
to the most heated discussion among the 
critics of Germany—the scene which, ac- 
cording to the Pester Lloyd (Budapest), gave 
greatest offense to the military authorities 


in Berlin. The spectator is beholding the 
final scene in the last act—the apartments of 
Lieutenant Lauffen: 


Volkhardt (enters and assumes a formal military 
attitude. A long pause.) 

Lauffen (in constrained tones): You wished to 
speak to me, sergeant-major? 

Volkhardt (thickly): At your service, lieuten- 
ant. I waited outside—in the dark myself—for 
the light to appear in here. Then I said to my- 
self, now’s the time, now you can go in—and so 
I’m here. 

Lauffen: Yes—and, sergeant-major, we have 
something to tell each other. 

Volkhardt: At your service, 
we have. 

Lauffen: Yes—ahem! Sergeant-major, I have 
done you a great wrong—a wrong that can not be 
righted. But—rest: yourself, sergeant-major— 
you’re not on duty now. 

Volkhardt (lays aside his cap). 

Lauffen: Yes—so, sergeant-major, I beg you to 
forgive me for the wrong I have done you—I ask 
it sincerely and I even implore you—I implore 
you to forgive me now. pon my honor, ser- 
geant-major, I would give anything—anything— 
if I could undo all this. 

Volkhardt (thickly): But that is out of the 
question, lieutenant. 

Lauffen: Of course—unfortunately. That, is 
the awful thing—the wretched thing—about it. 
I have wronged you, sergeant-major, and I can 
not right the wrong. (Jremblingly) Sergeant- 
major, should I die for your sake and for Clara’s 
(his voice dies away at Volkhardt’s look)—but my 
God! I do not know what I should do. You 
wished to speak to me, sergeant-major—perhaps 
you know of some way out of all this. 

Volkhardt (more eagerly): At your service, 
lieutenant. (He draws a revolver ioe a fold of 
hts cloak.) There! 

Lauffen (starting): Sergeant-major, you are— 
what does that mean? 

Volkhardt:; I nag yee pardon, lieutenant, it is 
simple enough. at is my revolver. It is 
loaded. You have a revolver, too, lieutenant— 
it is there in the cupboard. The regulations re- 
quire it to be there. And—my idea was—as 
custom goes in such cases 

Lauffen: Sergeant-major, that is out of the 
question. 

Volkhardt (in louder but measured tones): I 
humbly beg your pardon, lieutenant—but it is 
even more out of the question that things should 
remain as they are—that I should be left with the 
girl in this position—everybody pointing a finger 
at her—my own name covered with infamy, while 
I stir not a hand. That—by God in Heaven!— 
is still more out of the question. (Shouting) 
Justice must really be done in this world! 

Lauffen: Of course, it must be done. Of 
course. But you can see yourself that there 
are cases when with the best intentions in the 
world, with the very best intentions, sergeant- 
major 


lieutenant— 








Enter Clara 
Volkhardt (in harsh tones): You! 
brought you here? 
Clara: I followed you, father. 


What has 
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Volkhardt: What? 
to seek? Go! 


What is there here for you 


Clara: But all this has to do with me. So lI 
shall stay here. 
Volkhardt: Yes, you are right, there. There, 


lieutenant, is she not standing yonder as if she 
were a miracle of courage, as if she were purity 
and innocence itself? It is as though she were 
still my darling child, in whom I trusted abso- 
lutely, in whom were centered all my hopes ever 
since the little boy I had was put away beneath 
the ground. And now—now I would rather you 
were there with the boy than here heaping shame 
upon my head. 

Clara: Father! 

Volkhardt (turns his attention to Laufjen): And 
now I come to the man who has brought all this 
upon me, and I tell him that he must stand up 
to me. (He points to the revolver.) 

Laufjen: Sergeant-major, I have let you talk 
on without interrupting you because, as you see, 
I am aware of the extent of my guilt. I must also 
admit that you have good reason to be somewhat 
aroused. But this last step cannot be taken. It 
is out of the question. I cannot exchange shots 
with a non-commissioned officer. I must not. 

Volkhardt (steps back): With a non-commis- 
sioned officer? Yes, to be sure, I am a non-com- 
missioned officer. I beg your pardon, lieutenant, 
I had almost forgotten that. When a man has 
been for so many years singled out from the whole 
regiment as its ornament and its pride—called 
the old Volkhardt, who figured so conspicuously 
in the great campaign and went through the fa- 
mous charge at Vionville—why, a man then is 


very apt to forget his place, lieutenant. But now 
I no longer forget myself. A non-commissioned 
officer is, of course, inferior by birth. (Pointing 


to Clara.) She can only look upon all that has 
passed as an honor—an honor she has not de- 
served. To be sure, to be sure—people like our- 
selves belong to the lower orders. : 

Laujjen (sharply): Sergeant-major, say no 
more! You speak like a regular red socialist. I 
give you fair warning, sergeant-major. You will 
talk yourself into prison and punishment. 

Volkhardt (excitedly): Yes, lieutenant. I 
ought to feel that you are right. What injury 
has been done to me? What am I but a lout—a 
low, common lout? (He laughs wildly.) I, poor 
old fool, thought I was somebody, stood for some- 
thing. How I have done my duty here for the 
last thirty-three years as if—by God!—every- 
thing depended upon it. 

Laufjen: Sergeant-major, do you remember 
your place, at last? 

Volkhardt (soliloquizing): Now this thing here 
(he clutches his tron cross)—early this morning, 
when I put on this thing I said to myself: you are 
the only man in the regiment that has this deco- 
ration—not another man has it—not even the 
colonel. And now (he takes off the cross with 
trembling fingers) off with the bauble—it is noth- 
ing but a bit or two of metal and can just as well 
lie in the dirt. (He ts on the point of throwing the 
cross to the floor but suddenly checks himself.) And 
ye this is the very thing I valued aboveall others. 

wanted it placed on my breast when they low- 
What is it to me now? 
(He throws 





ered me into the grave, 
I can wear it no more—I ought not. 
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the cross on the table, his eyes filled with tears. 
Such a man as I ought not to wear this—! 


Lauffen: Sergeant-major, I implore you to 
calm yourself. All that you have been saying is 
downright raving. 

Volkhardt: A little while ago, when everything 
was still dark and I was standing out yonder, I 
felt that I was up and doing to make an end of all 
this. But no, I said, the other must go, too, if I 
go. And if he refuses to give you satisfaction 
(losing control of himself) I'll take satisfaction. 
(He suddenly aims the revolver at Lauffen.) 

Lauffen (remains standing where he is and looks 
Volkhardt firmly in the eye). 

Clara (throws herself forward with a cry): 
Father! 

Volkhardt (seizes her with his left hand by the arm 
and forces her to her knees. Then he takes aim at 
Laufien. Suddenly his arm begins to tremble and 
slowly and involuntarily he allows the weapon to 
lower. He speaks as if to himself): I cannot do 
it. He is my lieutenant. I am too cowardly 
(weeping with rage). I have been obeying orders 
these many years—and that has dried the marrow 
out of my bones. I cannot even take my revenge. 
Too cowardly, too cowardly! In the old 
days the father saved my life and now his son 
takes it away. The balanceiseven. (Tears roll 
slowly down his cheeks.) You—my poor little 
girl—we two (he suddenly stands erect and as- 

sumes a rigid and severe attitude). Come. Get 
up. We must arrange to go. We must look for 
some hole, deep as it may be, for us to crawl into 
so that we may not see people pointing their 
fingers at us and may not hear them say: ‘‘There 
she is—there she is—the girl—and there he is— 
the old man!’’ Don’t look in my face like that. 
Don’t be so quiet. I tell you not to stand there 
like that—as you did this morning when you told 
your shame to all the world—to all men—without 
a blush! 

Clara (lets her head droop). 

Volkhardt: Go! (Points to 
there be an end of this. Go! 

Clara: I will stay, father (pointing to|Lauffen), 
I will stay with him. Now more especially. You 
wrong him, father. Had I been firm and upright, 
we should all have been spared this—he and you 
—andI,too. Ialoneamtoblame. For I loved 
him! I could not do anything else than I did. It 
was I who threw myself into his arms. 

Volkhardt (passes his hand in distraction across 
his brow): Who—then are you—without a word 
of warning—it was you who——? Is that the 
thing you are? Such a thing! Goon! Go on! 
And when he has had enough of you, there are 
others, and then—is that the creature you have 
become? (He gives a choking cry.) Strumpet! 
Go to hell! (Quick as a flash he points the re- 
volver at his daughter and fires.) 

Lauffen (cries aloud): Sergeant-major! (He 
rushes across the room, but ts too late.) 

Clara staggers: Father, I thank you. 

Volkhardt kneels at her side and tenderly ‘lifts 
her head to his breast.) 

Clara (opens her eyes and while surrendering one 
hand to her father makes a motion to Lauffen with 
the other): Darling! (raises her head, smtles, and 
expires). 

Volkhardt: Now, lieutenant, you can give your 
orders to the non-commissioned officer. 


the door.) Let 
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Persons 


in the Foreground 





Mr. Choate as the British Saw Him 


That most anti-American of all European 
organs, the Hamburger Nachrichten, adheres 
to the view that Joseph H. Choate, just re- 
tired from the post of United States Am- 
bassador at the Court of St. James’s, does 
not like the English. When he first took 
up his residence in 
Great Britain, says 
the German daily, he 
was ‘‘quite cool and 
reserved,” not un- 
bending for a long 
time. When at last 
he did unbend, he was 
thorough-going about 
it, becoming, in truth, 
what has been termed 
an Anglomaniac. The 
explanation of it all 
is simple enough, ac- 
cording to the Ham- 
burg Editor. England 
had been complaisant 
on the subject of the 
Monroe doctrine. 
She had been ‘‘ab- 
ject’’ in her attitude on 
Venezuela. She had 
yielded the point in- 
volved in the Alaska 
boundary dispute. 
Mr. Choate expanded in so genial an atmos- 
phere, for there were more concessions to be 
extorted. 

If this be a sound analysis of the psychol- 
ogy of Mr. Choate, he would seem to have 
imposed not only upon the London Foreign 
Office, but upon the London press as well. 
Upon the announcement of his recall, the 
organ of all that is aristocratic and exclusive 
in English society, the London Post, averred 
of Mr. Choate that ‘‘he has now added im- 
measurably to his titles to fame by proving 
himself one of the most capable and popular 
of diplomatists. He has _ estab- 
lished himself as a universal favorite.’’ And 
much more to the same effect. As for the 
London Times, the function of which 
weighty and impressive journal it is to speak 
pontifically on just such a theme, we have 





MR. CHOATE, THE LAWYER 


Tae last photograph of the former ambassador while 
yet a practicing member of the bar. 
Hitherto unpublished 


it indulging in the ensuing train of retro- 
spection: 

Not only has he grown to be one of the most 
familiar figures in London society; but outside 
the necessarily limited circles that have had an 
opportunity of appreciating at their full value the 
services he has rendered to his country and to ours 
as a shrewd and discreet 
diplomatist, or the tact 
and dignity with which 
he has dispensed the hos- 
pitality of the American 
Embassy—admirably 
seconded in this respect 
by a very gracious Am- 
bassadress—Mr. Choate’s 
eloquence and verve 
as a public speaker 
and his sympathetic in- 
terest in all that is best 
of English life have 
earned for him that wide- 
spread popularity which 
can hardly fall to the lot 
of arry other foreign rep- 
resentative in England 
than the American Am- 
bassador. 

As for the other 
London dailies, they 
either print glowing 
eulogies of the man or 
relate anecdotes of 
varying degrees of 
freshness, in which he 
is seen to have what 
has been called a pretty wit. For instance, 
the London Evening Standard has this: 


The Ambassador was looking round one of the 
oldest churches in England in company with its 
rector a few years ago, and was greatly interested 
in the ancient screens and pillars and doors. 
‘*That screen must be centuries old?’’ he asked, 
“‘and this panelling on the door—that must be 
very old?’”’ ‘Oh, that is quite modern,”’ replied 
the rector; ‘‘it was put up only forty years before 
the discovery of America, you know.” 

And the Edinburgh Scotsman, when the 
freedom of the northern capital was con- 
ferred upon the ambassador, related the fol- 
lowing: 

Once, it is said, a young man called on Mr. 
Choate, thinking to impress him by his connec- 
tions. ? 

“T am .” he began. 

Mr. Choate interrupted with gentle pointedness: 
**Take a chair.” 
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‘‘I am a relation of Bishop ,’ continued 
the visitor, thinking the mention of the name 
would make a favourable impression. 

‘Then take two chairs,’’ said Mr. Choate, pre- 
tending to be deeply impressed. 

Probably the best known of all the Choate 
anecdotes seems to have been printed in 
every newspaper in England: 

One day he was askéd in a company whom he 
would like to be if he were not himself. He did 
not reply at once, but his eyes travelled round the 
room as if seeking aninspiration. Then they set- 
tled on Mrs. Choate. Straightway came the re- 
ply—‘‘ Mrs. Choate’s second husband!”’ 

But it was through the medium of his 
speeches that Mr. Choate made the most tell- 
ing of his hits in England. They have been 
delivered on all sorts of occasions—Fourth of 
July banquets, Pilgrim dinners, workmen’s 
meetings and university celebrations. And 
if we are to be guided by purely English judg- 
ment, it would seem that when he was enter- 
tained in the hall of Lincoln’s Inn by the 
whole bench and bar last April he spoke 
more eloquently than any predecessor of his 
had spoken before him. Some of his prede- 
cessors had not held ambassadorial rank, but 
as speakers they had held the highest rank. 
Mr. Choate, on the occasion referred to, in- 


stituted these comparisons between the 
American bar and the English bar: 

The relations between the Bench and the Bar 
of England and those of the United States are far 
more intimate and enduring than I think even you 


can suppose. I wish you could enter any of our 
Courts in America anywhere between Boston and 
San Francisco. You would find yourself on fa- 
miliar ground and perfectly at home—the same 
law, the same questions, the same mode of dealing 
with them. You would find always and every- 
where the same loyalty on the part of the Bar to 
the Bench and on the part of the Bench to the 
Bar. Some things you would miss. You would 
miss, I think, some of that dignity, some of that 
picturesqueness, at least, which prevails in your 
own tribunals. Our barristers appear in plain 
clothes in Court. The Judges—some of them— 
wear gowns, but neverawig. I thinkit would be 
a very rash man that would propose that bold ex- 
periment to our democracy. If the Lord Chan- 
cellor had wished that our primitive and unsophis- 
ticated people should adopt that relic of antiquity 
and grandeur, he should not have allowed his 
predecessors in his great office to tell such fearful 
stories about each other in respect to that article 
of apparel. We have read the story of Lord Camp- 
bell, as given in his diary annotated by his 
daughter, as to what became of Lord Erskine’s 
full-bottomed wig when he ceased to be Lord 
Chancellor—that it was purchased and exported 
to the coasts of Guinea in order that it might make 
an African warrior more formidable to his ene- 
mies on the field of battle. We have a great prej- 
udice against anything that savours of overawing 
the Court, overawing the jury; and if any such 


terrors are to be connected with that instrument 
our pure democracy will never adopt it. ae 

In Magna Charta and the Petition of Right our 
colonies carried with them the germs of what has 
grown to be American law and American liberty. 
At the beginning there were no lawyers in Amer- 
ica. (Laughter and cries of ‘‘Shame.’’) They 
had an idea of a Utopia which could be carried on 
successfully by the help of the clergy, without 
them. But we have made great progress since 
then, and our last census shows in America more 
than 100,000 lawyers. I can give the exact num- 
ber—104,700, of whom 1,o10 are women. Now, 
I am afraid the Lord Chancellor, who is so con- 
servative, would hesitate a little at the admission 
to the Bar of 1,010 women, but I assure him that 
if he will go over there and hold a Court in which 
they may be heard, and if you, gentlemen of the 
Bar, will go over there, and take retainers with 
them or against them, you will be so fascinated 
that you will embrace every opportunity after- 
wards of repeating the experiment. (Loud 
laughter.) 

Nothing is more significant to the student 
of Mr. Choate’s speeches in England than the 
frequency with which he has mentioned the 
services of Alexander Hamilton as a founder 
of the American republic, unless it be the 
extreme care with which he has refrained from 
all allusion to Thomas Jefferson. Hamilton, 


Mr. Choate told the several faculties and 


alumni of Edinburgh University last year, 
was ‘‘one of the noblest, manliest and most 
useful men of whom we haveany record.” In 
a speech before the Workingman’s College in 
London last year, Mr. Choate delivered a 
fine eulogy of that other American worthy, 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Another speech, delivered at one of the 
annual banquets of ‘‘ The Pilgrims,’’ of Lon- 
don, was thought at the time to be in Mr. 
Choate’s happiest vein, and was printed all 
over England, eliciting enthusiastic com- 
ment in newspapers from ‘‘ John o’Groat’s to 
Land’s End.’’ Said Mr. Choate, in part: 


As to the matter of intercourse, I believe no one 
will charge my own countrymen with having been 
backward in that respect. They have visited 
these shores for years by hundreds, by thousands, 
by tens of thousands, and, I believe, by hundreds 
of thousands. And they have made themselves 
perfectly at home. Hawthorne, the centenary of 
whose birth we are this very month celebrating at 
Salem, the place of his birth, called these islands, 
speaking on behalf of the great maojrity of his 
countrymen, ‘‘our old home.’’ And so we have 
been always ready to regard and to occupy them; 
and one of the objects that the Pilgrims had there 
was to encourage and to promote the return of 
those visitations on the part of our English 
brethren. Emerson, another of our great Amer- 
ican writers, who studied Englishmen with great 
fidelity, said that, not only was England itself an 
island, but that each individual Englishman was 
an island, hemmed in and walled all round as they 

















hem in and wall their own private places, with 
walls six feet, eight feet, ten feet, or better still, 
the ideal height of fourteen feet. We wanted to 
break down those walls; we wanted the repre- 
sentative men of Great Britain to visit America 
with the same interest, the same frequency, and 
the same affection, and to return our visits in 
kind. 

Only once did Mr. Choate say a word that 
was displeasing in any portion of the British 
dominions, and on that occasion it did seem 
as if he had precipitated a furious contro- 
versy. It was when, at a Fourth of July 
banquet in London, just two years ago, he 
declared that he hoped this generation would 
live to see a statue of George Washington 
erected in the English capital. The proposi- 
tion led to comment of the most acrid kind 
in many Canadian newspapers, whilethrough- 
out Ottawa a largely signed petition pro- 
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tested against any project of the sort. This 
protest said that the erection of such memo- 
rial would be looked upon as a condemnation 
of the Canadian sentiment of loyalty to 
Great Britain, ‘‘for which the loyalists suf- 
fered so much,”’ it being further averred that 
‘there are distinguished British and Cana- 
dian soldiers who have helped to save Can- 
ada for Britain and to make the Dominion 
what it now is, whose memory should be held 
in greater esteem by the British people than 
that of George Washington.” It is signifi- 
cant, in view of this protest, that when Mr. 
Choate made his Fourth of July speech in 
London last year he spoke not a word of 
George Washington. He referred to Mar- 
coni, Captain Mahan, Lord Kelvin, Alfred 
Mosely, Mars and even Venus, but of the 
father of his country never a word said he. 





One need not be over forty to be able to 
remember when the arrival in London of a 
new diplomatic representative of the United 
States would have aroused about as much 
English interest as the election of a new Uru- 
guayan vice-president arouses to-day. Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, having been presented to 
the King and having by this time exchanged 
ideas with the Foreign Office on ‘‘ world poli- 
tics,” will gradually become aware of his 
own peculiar importance as an English press 
topic. Weeks prior to his arrival at his post 
London organs had begun to tell Englishmen 
all about him. Here, for instance, is how 
The Sphere appraised the man: 


Born in Ohio, Mr. Reid is of Scots descent on 
both sides of the house. His father and his 
father’s father had the temper and some of the ex- 
periences of the pioneer. They were morally 
equipped for a more rugged existence than cir- 
cumstances compelled them to lead, and the best 
thing they gave the boy who was destined to make 
the name illustrious was the elate and intrepid 
spirit which has fashioned the conditions of ad- 
vancement out of at least as many obstacles as 
men who attain the first rank are commonly 
forced to confront. Mr. Reid had, it is true, the 
great advantage of a fortunate start in the con- 
tinuous processofeducation. Thus, an uncle who 
possessed sound scholarship and also that very 
different thing, the art of imparting instruction, 
made so good a Latinist out of him while he was 
still a lad that he has found pleasure ever since 
in the literature of a language which to most men 
of affairs is not only dead but buried. 


Then a more personal touch still: 


Ambassador Reid’s Introduction to England 





A felicitous speaker from the days when, as 
president of the Lotus Club, he set the pace for 
the long succession of dinners to notable men of 
all countries for which that organisation is still 
famous, he will uphold in England, at suitable 
times and places, the reputation which his pred- 
ecessors have established. His appearance is 
distinguished and his manners are all the better 
for having preserved something of the formality 
which has almost vanished out of modern life. 
An ambassador has never taken up his duties 
under happier auspices. He will have the in- 
valuable assistance of Mrs. Reid, whose social ex- 
perience is wide and whose social talents are most 
engaging, and of a charming young daughter. 
The hospitality of Ophir Hall and of the town 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Reid will be greatly missed 
by an immense circle, formed out tn many diverse 
and interesting elements: but that is equivalent 
to saying that the English men and women who 
are best worth knowing are to be congratulated 
on their acquisition. 

Much is made of Mr. Reid asa writer, as an 
editor, of his revivification of the Tribune, 
and, naturally, of his familiarity with Eng- 
land. Then comes a very fine tribute: 


The manager of a great journal usually has to 
rely on his ability to evoke from other minds an 
exposition of the views which he desires the public 
to adopt; but Mr. Reid has invariably required of 
his subordinates that they should preserve their 
own self-respect. He never wants an editorial 
writer to advocate a policy in which he does not 
believe. Himself possessing an English style sin- 
gularly well adapted to open grave topics to the 
general understanding, he has never employed it 
to better purpose than in recent years whether’ in 
his own paper or in occasional treatises of a more 
elaborate character on questions of national con- 
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cern. Ontwothings every maninhisemploy can 
depend—that good work is never undervalued 
nor forgotten, and that Mr. Reid’s confidence once 
gained is hard to lose. The atmosphere of The 
Tribune office is not tainted with suspicion. The 
suavity which ought to come as the years go has 
come to Mr. Reid, and if you can still detect in his 
level tones the capacity for swift judgment and 
the habit of command so much the better. 

The London home of Mr. Reid in Park 
Lane—Dorchester House—is the subject of 
these lively paragraphs by Ralph D. Blu- 
menfeld in Town and Country (New York): 

When Mr. Whitelaw Reid flies the Stars and 
Stripes from the roof of Dorchester House, in 
Park Lane, the United States will for the first time 
in its history be able to boast of the most mag- 
nificent Embassy in Europe, or the whole world 
for that matter. There are many fine Embassy 
buildings in the various capitals belonging to the 
powers, but none can compare in point of beauty 
of architecture and gorgeousness of interior to the 
palace opposite the Park which has stood empty 
for so many years, but which, instead of being 
neglected and down at heel, has always been main- 
tained with the most scrupulous care. The house 
was built fifty-two years ago in imitation of the 
best style of Italian architecture. Inside it has 
a stately and beautiful staircase of marble leading 
to famous picture galleries with open arches as in 
Paul Veronese’s pictures. 

Dorchester House has passed through many 
vicissitudes during recent years, for on two sepa- 
rate occasions it has been the habitat of semi- 
savages from the East who overran the house 
with Oriental splendor and paid small heed to the 
little amenities of society and customs of civiliza- 





tion. The late Shah of Persia lived there for a 
month. It was anticipated that the Shah would 
cause what the house agents call ‘‘depreciation” 
during his four weeks’ stay, and so the Govern- 
ment was charged what was considered a proper 
rental, namely, one thousand pounds per week, 
and I am not certain that there was a profit on 
that, because after his Royal Persian Highness 
and his long train of Ali-Khans and Ghooly Khans 
and other Khans had departed it was found nec- 
essary to destroy all the valuable carpets and cur- 
tains and hangings. His Persian Majesty had a 
playful habit of dispensing with knife, fork and 
plate. At dinner he would grab some specific 
viand before him—let us say a chicken bone— 
and having mouthed it like a wild dog would in- 
continently fling it on the floor exactly like the 
old robber barons of the Rhine used to do, or, at 
least, as Mr. Robert Barr tells us they did. 

Then for a long time Dorchester House was put 
into the hands of an army of cleaners and disin- 
fectors only to have its purity sullied again by a 
regiment of Afghans who had come in the train of 
the Ameer’s youngest son, the famous Shazada, 
who had attained a most wonderful precision in 
the art of handling a knife and fork, but who in- 
sisted upon sleeping on the dining-room floor in 
the midst of a dozen retainers, because with true 
Afghan instinct he felt that no self-respecting 
man could sleep in bed and live. It gives the fid- 
night assassin such a fine opportunity. These 
woolly Afghans made a barracks of Dorchester 
House. 

They slaughtered their own sheep on the prem 
ises and carried the dripping carcases up that mag- 
nificent marble staircase, through the beautiful 
reception-rooms, spoiling the carpets, bedraggling 
the walls and turning the place into a perfect 
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shamble. They were the fiercest, wildest, most 
unwashed set of savages that had ever infested 
London and Park Lane and its fastidious envi- 
rons never breathed freely until Lloyd’s shipping 
agent far off in the Scilly Islands telegraphed that 
the Indian troopship which carried them home 


had at last put far out to sea and was not likely to 
bring them back. Since then Dorchester House 
has rested in peaceful security in charge of a 
droning house porter who could only be roused 
when the young hooligans of the neighborhood 
shocked him into life by yelling ‘‘ Afghan!”’ 





The Czar’s New Man in Washington 


Baron Rosen, sure to become, in his new 
capacity as Russian Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, one of the most important residents 
of the national capital, is said by the London 
Mail to have declared that there would never 
have been an Anglo-Japanese alliance had he 
been sent to Tokyo soonenough. Mr. Isvol- 
sky, a very able diplomatist indeed, repre- 
sented Russia at the Mikado’s court when 
that alliance was concluded. There is re- 
liable authority for the assertion that he had 
no suspicion of what was coming until the 
simultaneous announcement of the alliance 
in the House of Commons at London and the 
Diet at Tokyo. Mr. Isvolsky had been com- 
pletely outwitted by Sir Claude MacDonald, 
British Minister to Japan. The story goes 
that Nicholas II sent for the head of his For- 
eign Office and made some very spirited com- 
ment on Mr. Isvolsky. Beall that as it may, 
Mr. Isvolsky was recalled with some precipi- 
tation and, thanks to the intercession, as it 
appears, of the Czar’s mother, was permitted 
to represent the Czar at Copenhagen, while 
a man of approved capacity was hurried to 
Tokyo. 

That man was Baren Rosen. 

A protégé of the assassinated von Plehve, 
according to the London World, the baron 
has from the’ first been ‘‘imbued with that 
powerful but unscrupulous minister’s ab- 
sorbing passion for Eastern expansion,’’ with- 
out, apparently, allowing that passion to 
affect his judgment. He lived in Japan 
through the long days of suspense immedi- 
ately preceding the outbreak of war between 
that country and his own. He got .the 
Chinese Minister in Tokyo, if we may trust 
the London Times, almost wholly under his 
thumb. He was one of the three Russian 
diplomatists in the Far East suddenly bid- 
den from St. Petersburg to receive instruc- 
tions from Admiral Alexeieff instead of from 
their nominal chief, Count Lamsdorff, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. And Baron Rosen, 
unless all reports be false, was the one Rus- 
sian on the spot who sincerely strove for 


peace because he foresaw much of what was 
to happen. An important and reliable Lon- 
don periodical has quoted Baron Rosen as 
having implored, in the course of an official 
document intended for the Czar’s eye, that 
Japan’s readiness for all emergencies be 
taken into account. The Baron was then 
suffering from a severe affection of the ear 
which kept him in his bed and which obliged 
the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
call at the Legation building instead of re- 
ceiving visits from the diplomatist. The 
London Times saw a sinister connection be- 
tween this convenient illness and the long 
drawn out delays of St. Petersburg in coming 
to the point. Yet it does seem from all that 
is said of the baron that he must be some- 
thing of an invalid now and then. Thus we 
read in the London World. 

He is not in the least impressive or imposing in 
appearance, and his presence would hardly sug- 
gest the unyielding spirit and the indomitable will 
which actually dominate all who come in contact 
with him. He is about fifty-six years of age, of 
middle height, sqyat rather than broad, with very 
massive shoulders. He stoops slightly, and has 
an old rheumatic affection which causes one 
shoulder to appear somewhat higher than the 
other. 

Like most Muscovites, Baron Rosen is fair—al- 
most a blond—with a heavy flaxen moustache 
[he grows a beard at times], now slightly tinged 
with white, fluffy yellow hair—rather sparse on 
the top of the head—and a pair of penetrating, 
uncompromising, and cold, steely-blue eyes. A 
somewhat sinister appearance is imparted to the 
face by the double, blackframed eye-glasses which 
the Minister continually wears, and which are only 
maintained in their place by means of a contor- 
tion of the eye and cheek at once unprepossessing 
and ludicrous. 

Baron Rosen is a man of great education and 
refinement. Apart from his native coldness and 
hauteur, he is a brilliant conversationalist and, 
therefore, can be an amusing companion. He 
speaks English fluently, but with a slight Ameri- 
can accent, doubtless acquired during his several 
years’ residence in New York, where, until 1894, 
he was Russian Consul-General. 


It was tacitly assumed when war with 
Japan came at last that Baron Rosen was in 
disfavor at the Russian court. So, at least, 
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the Paris Temps has inferred. The baron 
was said to have identified himself with the 
anti-war party, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say with that party which fa- 
vored conciliatory rather than aggressive ex- 
pansion in the Far East. The despatch of 
Baron Rosen to Washington is now inter- 
preted in European organs to imply, first, 
that the peace party is in the ascendant for 
the time being and, secondly, that a pecul- 


iarly delicate kind of negotiation must be 
impending between President and Czar. In 
connection with all of which it is to be noted 
that The Japan Mail (Yokohama), which is 
competent authority on such points, and is, 
moreover, a British organ, speaks in high 
terms of Baron Rosen’s ‘‘very exceptional 
knowledge of Far Eastern affairs in general 
and of Japan in particular,” as well as of 
‘“‘his liberal and moderate views.”’ 





A Modern Socrates—Minus Xantippe 


“‘Ha! you old thief!” 

“Ha! you old blackguard!”’ 

One of the speakers was Prof. William 
James of Harvard. The other was ‘‘one of 
the twelve most learned mer of the world” 
(according to the London Spectator)—to-wit, 
Thomas Davidson. And the endearing terms 
quoted above were the usual “ pure ‘contrast- 
effects’ of affection’’—if you know what that 
means — called forth by a meeting of the 
two friends after extended absence. 

Thomas Davidson died five years ago; but 
the world seems loath to part with him, and 
probably knows more about him now than it 
knew then. McClure’s (for May) has a loving 
sketch of him by Professor James. The 
Boston Evening Transcript has a two-column 
article about ‘‘The Spirit of Davidson,’’ by 
Mr. Kellogg Durland. And, down on the 
East Side in New York there is a school 
named the ‘‘Thomas Davidson Society” 
which was founded by him among intellectual 
wage-earners, and still preserves in tangible 
form the impulse of his genius. 

Many talk ‘“‘the simple life’; he led it. 
Here is Professor James’s pen-portrait of 
him: 

All sorts of contrary adjectives come up as 
I think of him. To begin with, there was some- 
thing physically rustic which suggested to the end 
his farm-boy origin. His voice was sweet and its 
Scottish cadences most musical, and the extraor- 
dinary sociability of his nature made friends for 
him as much among women as among men; he 
had, moreover, a sort of physical dignity; but 
neither in dress nor in manner did he ever grow 
quite ‘‘gentlemanly”’ or Salonfahig in the conven- 
tional and obliterated sense of the terms. He 
was too cordial and emphatic for that. His 
broad brow, his big chest, his bright blue eyes, his 
volubility in talk and laughter told a tale of vital- 
ity far beyond the common; but his fine and 
nervous hands, and the vivacity of all his re- 
actions suggested a degree of sensibility that 
one rarely finds conjoined with so robustly 


animalaframe. The great peculiarity of David- 
son did indeed consist in this combination of the 
acutest sensibilities with massive faculties of 
thought and action, a combination which, when 
the thought and actions are important, gives to 
the world its greatest men. 

Davidson is called the ‘“‘knight-errant of 
the intellectual life.” He was a philosopher 
who lived philosophy as well as taught it, but 
with a fine scorn of ‘‘academicism,’’ and a 
Socratean disposition to speak what was in 
his mind and to handle people without gloves. 
Professor James conceived the idea of having 
him made Professor of Greek Philosophy in 
Harvard; but just as he was setiing the ball 
to rolling, Davidson came out in The Atlantic 
Monthly with a ‘‘savage onslaught’”’ on the 
methods of the Greek department there 
which effectually defeated any hopes of this 
kind. He was equally outspoken with his 
best friends, even with those of the opposite 
sex. Here are some of his remarks to the 
women who occasionally ‘‘ warmed them- 
selves at the fire of his soul’’: ‘‘ You’re far- 
ther off from God than any woman I ever 
heard of”; ‘‘If you believe in a protective 
tariff you’re in hell already, although you 
may not know it’’; “I don’t pity you; it 
served you right for being so ignorant as to 
go there at that hour.” 

No wonder they grew warm! 

Professor James tells why Davidson never 
married: 

What with Davidson’s warmth of heart 
and sociability, I used to wonder at his never 
marrying. Two years before his death he told 
me the reason—an unhappy youthful love-affair 
in Scotland. Twice in later life, he said, the temp- 
tation had come to him, and he had had to make 
his decision. When he had come to the point, he 
had felt each time that the tie with the dead girl 
was prohibitive. ‘‘When two persons have 
known each other as we did,” he said, ‘‘ neither 
can ever fully belongtoastranger. Soit wouldn’t 
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do.” ‘‘It wouldn’t do, it wouldn’t do!” he re- 
peated, as we lay on the hillside, in a toe so 
musically tender that it chimes in my ear now as I 
write down his confession. 

‘‘As I knew him,’ adds Professor James, 
‘“‘he was one of the purest of human beings.” 

The chief significance of his life, we are 
told,‘‘lay in the example he set to us all of 
how even in the midst 
of this intensely 
worldly social system 
of ours, in which each 
human interest is or- 
ganized so collectively 
and so commercially, 
a single man may still 
be a knight-errant of 
the intellectual life and 
preserve full freedom 
in the midst of socia- 
bility. Extreme as 
was his need of friends, 
and faithful as he was 
to them, he yet lived 
mainly in reliance on 
his private inspiration. 
Asking no man’s per- 
mission, bowing the 
knee to no tribal idol, 
renouncing the con- 
ventional channels of 
recognition, he showed 
us how a life devoted 
to purely intellectual 
ends could be beau- 
tifully wholesome out- 
wardly, and overflow 
with inner content- 
ment.”’ 

He never worked 
with his hands; he had 
no fixed, or a very small fixed, income; yet 
he never worried over financial matters. He 
lectured, gave private lessons, and wrote 
enough each year to keep him going, and 
refused all additional invitations, repairing 
thereafter to Glenmore, in the Adirondacks, 
where he had established a summer camp, 
and where he gathered around him each sum- 
mer kindred spirits for discussion of high 
themes. 

His school, or society, in New York, grew 





manly’ 


THE LATE THOMAS DAVIDSON 


“Neither in dress nor in manner,” writes Prof. James of 
Harvard, “did he ever grow quite ‘gentle- 


and obliterated sense” 


gI 


out of a series of lectures which he delivered 
on the East Side, under the auspices of the 
Educational Alliance, to working people. 
There is now an ‘“‘imposing organization,” 
according to Mr. Kellogg Durland, with 
an attendance of 200 in the elementary 
course, and with two other courses—a high- 
school course of three 
years, and the ‘‘cul- 
ture courses’’ as out- 
lined by Davidson. 
There is also a system 
of commercial work 
known as the ‘ Thir- 
teen Clubs’’ with a 
membership of nearly 
three hundred. The 
whole affair consti- 
tutes what Charles M. 
Bakewell calls a 
‘‘Breadwinner’s Col- 
lege.’ A volume of 
Davidson’s lectures 
and letters to the 
classes of this ‘‘col- 
lege’? has been pub- 
lished,* from which we 
extract the following 
brief passage as in- 
dicating somewhat the 
nature of his influence 
upon these “‘intellec- 
tuals” of the East Side: 

When I think what life 
is for most, and what 
it might be, I am struck 
with horror and amaze- 
ment. There is no rea- 
son why this. world 
should not be a paradise, 
and life full of joy and 
certainhope. Andwhy arethingsso bad? Simply 
because we devote our attention to our little selves, 
and not to our large selves. My little self is this 
creature bounded and burdened by a body; my 
large self is the whole universe, or, for practical 
te a _the whole of mankind. If every 

uman being sought his good in the good of all, 
how blessed the world would be! Can you not 
exemplify this spirit in your own little circle? 
That would be far better than preaching uni- 
versal leveling. 


*THE EDUCATION OF THE WAGE EARNERS. A _ Contribution 
toward the Solution of the Educational Problem of De- 
mocracy. Ginn & Co. 


in the conventional 
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The Making of an Emotional Writer 


Oh, you who read some gong that I have sung, 
What know you of the soul from whence it 
sprung ? 

Those were the first two lines in Ella 
Wheeler’s ‘‘Poems of Passion.’’ She has 
now given the world an intimate view of 
the soul which she then professed to conceal, 
writing frankly and simply* of the period 
of her life prior to her marriage in 1884. 

“I do not remember,” she says, ‘‘ when I 
did not expect to be a writer, and I was a 
neighborhood ‘celebrity’ at the age of 
eight.” 

Her father had been a music-teacher in 
Vermont, and he went to Wisconsin to en- 
gage in speculative business, losing all his 
little competence about the time Ella 
Wheeler, the youngest child of. the family, 
came into the world. Mrs. Wilcox is rarely 


at loss for a plausible theory to account for 
any condition, and she has an interesting one 
to advance in regard to her inherited traits: 

It has always been my belief that children in- 


herit the suppressed tendencies of their parents. 
A clergyman’s son frequently shows abnormal 


tastes for the pleasures that his father denied him- 
self; and talent is quite often the full-blown 
flower of a little shoot which circumstance has 
crushed under its heel in a former generation. 

So at the age of eight I began to compose 
prose and rhyme, because the literary tendencies 
of my mother had never been gratified. The 
poetical gift was no doubt greatly the result of 
her having accidental access to a library of the 
poets, for the first time in her life, the year pre- 
vious to my advent, and the happiest and most 
hopeful year of her life. 

If one were disposed to be captious one 
might ask here whether Mrs. Wilcox is main- 
taining that her literary bent is due to her 
mother’s long suppression, or to this ac- 
cidental gratification of her literary joys. 

Her birthplace was on a Western prairie 
twelve miles from the nearest town—Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin’s capital. Though her par- 
ents were intellectual, she had no literary 
advisers, and ‘‘scribbling’’ was regarded by 
all their neighbors as a form of idleness. Of 
her reading she writes: 

We had few books and only a weekly news- 
paper. In an old red chest upstairs were re- 
ligiously preserved copies of ‘‘The Arabian 
Nights,’’ ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ ‘“‘John Gilpin’s 
Ride,’’ and a few of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
New York Ledger and the New York Mercury 
were sent to us by relatives for several years and 
the first literary feasts I indulged in were the 


*THE Story oF A LITERARY CAREER. By Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. Published by Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass. 


weekly serial stories of Mrs. Southworth and May 
Agnes Fleming. They were like tobasco sauce to 
the appetite—exciting, but not healthful. They 
gave me false ideas of life and added to my dis- 
content with my lonely environment. 

At the age of nine she had completed a 
novel of eleven chapters headed with orig- 
inal rhymes! In her thirteenth year she be- 
gan to write for publication. The New York 
Mercury suddenly ceased its visits, and there 
was no money to spare to pay for a subscrip- 
tion. She resolved to earn a subscription by 
writing, and accordingly indited two essays, 
which she surreptitiously sent to a girl friend, 
then in Madison University, asking that she 
mail them to the Mercury, and promising to 
Save up pennies to pay her later for the 
postage stamps! The essays were published 
and ‘‘the world seemed to grow larger and 
life more wonderful from that hour.”” Then 
we read: 

I wrote to Jean [her friend] and asked her to - 
send me a list of all the weeklies and monthlies 
she could find in the bookstands, and to each and 
every one I sent essays, stories and poems with 
enthusiasm and persistency. Every penny was 
saved for postage, and the family entered into my 
ambitions with encouraging faith in my success. 

I soon filled the house with all the periodicals 
we had time to read, and in addition the editors 
sent me books and pictures and bric-a-brac and 
tableware—articles from their prize lists, which 
were more precious than gems would have been 
tome. They served to relieve the bare and com- 
monplace aspect of the home, and the happiness 
I felt in earning these things with my pen is be- 
yond words to describe. It is a curious incident 
that the first bit of silverware which came into 
the home was manufactured by the house with 
which the man whose name I am fortunate in 
bearing to-day was afterward associated. 

About this time (the age of fourteen) she 
left school, lost all interest’ in study and 
lived in a world of imagination. Not long 
afterward she was sent to Madison Univer- 
sity (‘‘we have no colleges in the West,’’ said 
George Ade recently; ‘‘we have nothing but 
universities’). After one term she begged 
permission to return home and continue her 
writing, and her mother, she says, ‘‘ wisely 
consented.’’ She began now to receive 
checks, the first being a check for ten dollars 
from Frank Leslie for three poems. She 
writes: 

This bit of crisp paper opened a perfect flood- 
gate of aspiration, inspiration and ambition for 
me. I had not thought of earning money so 


soon. I had expected to obtain only books, mag- 
azines and articles of use and beauty from the 
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editor’s prize lists, and I had not supposed verses 
to be salable. I wrote them because they came 
to me, but I expected to be a novelist like Mrs. 
Southworth and May Agnes Fleming in time— 
that was the goalof my dreams. The check from 
Leslie was arevelation. I walked, talked, thought 
and dreamed in verse after that. A day which 
passed without a poem from my pen I considered 
lost and misused. Two each day was my idea of 
industry, and I once achieved eight. 

She made her way by “‘sheer persistence,”’ 
and frequently sent out ten manuscripts in 
one post to have nine ‘‘come back with 
drooping heads.’’ One story was declined 
by nine editors and ridiculed by one of them. 
The tenth paid her $75 for it—the highest 
price she had received. 

Then she began to collect her verses. 
‘‘Drops of Water” was the name of her first 
book—a collection of total abstinence poems. 
‘“‘Shells’’ was the title of the next—a mis- 
cellaneous collection of verses. Neverthe- 
less, her disappointments were many and her 
longings intense. She would creep into her 
little couch at night under the sloping eaves 
saying, ‘“‘Another beautiful day of youth 
wasted and lost!’’ But she always woke up 
in the morning confident and resolute. Once 
she came across the sentence, “‘If you haven’t 
what you like, try to like what you have,”’ and 
it became her life-motto. Finally, she col- 


sc 


lected her love poems, and calling them 
‘* Poems of Passion,”’ sent them to a Chicago 
publisher. We quote again: 


Every poem in the book had been published in 
various periodicals and had brought forth no 
criticism. My amazement can hardly be imag- 
ined, therefore, when Jansen & McClurg returned 
the manuscript of my volume, intimating that 
it wasimmoral. I told the contents of their let- 
ter to friends in Milwaukee, and it reached the 
ears of a sensational morning newspaper. The 
next day a column article appeared with large 
headlines :— 


TOO LOUD FOR CHICAGO. 


THE SCARLET CITY BY THE LAKE SHOCKED BY A 
BADGER GIRL, WHOSE VERSES OUT-SWINBURNE 
SWINBURNE AND OUT-WHITMAN WHITMAN. 


Every newspaper in the land caught up the 
story and I found myself an object of unpleasant 
notoriety in a brief space of time. I had always 
been a local celebrity, but this was quite another 
experience. Some friends who had admired and 
praised now criticized—though they did not 
know why. I was advised to burn my offensive 
manuscript and assured that in time I might live 
down the shame J had brought on myself. 


A Chicago publisher saw his chance and 
brought out the book, and it became an im- 
mediate success. In the week of its publi- 
cation she became engaged to marry Mr. 
Wilcox, and with her marriage a year later 
she closes this little sketch of her life. 





Alexis de Tocqueville—A Personal Sketch 
B. Gilder 4 


By Joseph 


Although the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of the author of ‘‘ Notes on 
Democracy in America’’ is celebrated this 
month (July 29) and it is seventy years 
since the English version of the first part 
of his work appeared in print, students of 
democracy and of the United States continue 
to have recourse to the observations of M. de 
Tocqueville, not merely reading his book 
before writing on the subjects of which he 
treats, but consulting it again and again. It 
is the one book that Mr. Bryce could not ig- 
nore in preparing his monumental work ‘‘ The 
American Commonwealth’’; and it was no 
less indispensable to Mr. Lecky in the pre- 
paration of his treatise on Democracy 
and Liberty. 

The noble family of Clerel to which de 
Tocqueville belonged took its title from 
the village and lands of Tocqueville in 
the department of La Manche—a depart- 


ment which occupies the peninsula that 
extends into the British Channel from Nor- 
mandy, and has the city of Cherbourg at its 
end. Over this village they had exercised 
seignorial rights for generations. Above the 
doorway of their old chateau a stain shows 
where the family escutcheon was fixed till 
the revolutionists of ’93 tore it from its place. 
The Count de Tocqueville and his wife were 
seized; but the guillotine spared them, 
though it numbered among its victims sev- 
eral members of the lady’s family; Robes- 
pierre’s fall set them free again, and, later 
on, the Restoration brought preferment for 
the loyal Norman. His son, Alexis, would 
have thriven in his turn, had not the Revo- 
lution of 1830 dashed the hopes of the 
Legitimists. Seeing no immediate prospect 
of advancement and having long wished to 
observe the practise of democracy where it 
could be studied to the best advantage, M. 
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de Tocqueville and his friend and fellow- 
barrister, M. Gustave de Beaumont, secured 
their appointment as Government commis- 
sioners to inspect the prison systems of 
America—an appointment which served as 
a pretext for their journey, and gave them 
an official standing while pursuing their 
inquiries in the New World. 

During their year’s sojourn in ‘‘the 
States’’ they often laughed in their sleeves— 
as so many European travelers must have 
done—that men of so little account in their 
own country should be treated with so much 
consideration by public officers and private 
citizens. Their extended travels involved 
many physical hardships, but the visitors 
were young enough to enjoy almost all their 
experiences. When they got back to Paris 
and civilization they published in due course 
their report on what they had seen of Amer- 
ican prison management, and it was duly 
praised and translated into English and 
German; but it was completely overshad- 
owed by the work of M. de Tocqueville 
alone—the world-famous ‘‘Notes on De- 
mocracy,’’ which, in one sense, may be said 
to have been a by-product of his visit to this 
country. The success of this publication 
was immediate; not only was it lauded 
abroad—in England (where the author was 
to find a wife) no less than in France—but 
here in America, where Sumner praised the 
‘‘marvelous power’”’ of its description of our 
institutions and Chancellor Kent was struck 
by the author’s fearlessness, candor and 
freedom from prejudice. 

In preparing his magnum opus M. de 
Tocqueville had the assistance of General 
(then Mr.) Francis J. Lippitt, a young at- 
taché of the American Legation at Paris, 
and it was characteristic of the author that 
he never made known to his aide the nature 
of the work on which he was engaged. The 
young American was amazed, when the first 
two of the four volumes appeared, to learn 
that he had assisted in the making of a 
classic. His task had been to sit in his 
employer’s well-stocked library. and write 
out summary statements of our political 
organizations, both State and Federal; but 
for what purpose these abstracts were in- 
tended he never even suspected; nor did he 
so much as discover that his chief spoke 
English. In the course of their purely pro- 


fessional acquaintance, M. de Tocqueville 
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volunteered but two remarks. ‘‘He was,” 
says General Lippitt, ‘‘the most reticent 
man I ever met.’’ An English friend said of 
him: ‘‘The extreme delicacy of his physical 
organization, the fastidious delicacy of his 
tastes and the charm of his manners made 
him the very type of a high-bred gentle- 
man.” 

The coolness of his temper is reflected in 
the ‘‘Notes’’ themselves, which constitute 
a treatise on the workings of the democratic 
principle by one born an aristocrat, who ob- 
served almost with awe, if not with terror, 
the rise and progress of a political theory 
which seemed destined to carry everything 
before it. In this respect his work differs 
widely fram that which has come nearest to 
supplanting it—Mr. Bryce’s ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth,”’ which is far more a record 
of the author’s actual observations (extend- 
ing over a much longer period), and far less 
a philosophical discussion of an abstract 
principle of government. 

The translator, Mr. Henry Reeve, was a 
youth of two and twenty when the first two 
volumes of the work were Englished. The 
first American edition (1838-40) had a pref- 
ace and notes by the author’s friend, Mr. 
John C. Spencer, of Canandaigua, N. Y.; 
a thorough revision of Reeve’s translation, 
prepared by Prof. Francis Bowen of Har- 
vard, was issued in 1862, and a reprint of 
this text, with an introduction by Dr. D. C. 
Gilman, was brought out (at the instance of 
the present writer) in 1898, and is to-day 
the standard American edition of the work. 

In public affairs M. de Tocqueville sided 
with the moderate Republicans. His par- 
liamentary career, covering the twelve years 
1840-51, was neither very long nor very 
brilliant. For four months he held the im- 
portant portfolio of Foreign Affairs under 
President Bonaparte, resigning only when he 
saw that the future Emperor expected his 
ministers to be his ‘‘mere agents and crea- 
tures.”” But he realized that the pen was 
his best tool and weapon, and devoted his 
declining years to the congenial task of pre- 
paring a history of the French Revolution 
and the Old Régime. Only one of the three 
volumes which would probably have held 
the completed work had appeared—and 
been most cordially welcomed—when death 
ended his activities at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-four. 








Various Topics of General 


Interest 





The Lewis and Clark Centennial 


In one respect at least the centennial exhi- 
bition in Portland is larger than any of its 
predecessors—in the size of its name. Its 
official title is ‘‘The Lewis and Clark Cen- 
tennial and American and Pacific Exposition 
and Oriental Fair.”” In other respects the 
fair is planned on a smaller scale than recent 
world’s fairs, and makes its appeal not for 
bigness but for beauty and uniqueness. No 
other fair, says Mr. W. E. Brindley (in The 
Pacific Monthly), has had so expansive a 
water feature. ‘‘ Here for the first time peo- 
ple may ride in a 
seductive gondola, a 
picturesque Indian 
canoe, or a comforta- 
ble electric launch, on 
areallake. The tour 
of the shore will em- 
brace two miles of 
voyaging.” 

The forest-covered 
grounds form another 
unusual feature: 


Nature has been un- 
usually kind to the 
people of the Pacific 
Northwest in their en- 
terprise. She has laid 
out as a site for the 
Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position a tract of land 
and water which for 
natural beauty far ex- 
cels any ever before 
utilized forsuch a pur- 
pose. The Exposition 
grounds are composed 
of hill and dale, and 
for the most part 
covered with a beauti- 
ful woodland which will 
be in itself a marvel 
to the Eastern people 
who are used to woods, 
as well as to the people 
of the prairies where 
two or three bushes 
make a forest. A por- 
tion of this natural 
park has been but very 
little altered, and this 
composes one of the 
most delightful fea- 
tures of the Fair, a 
woodland called Cen- 
tennial Park. 


SACAJAWEA 


The eighteen-year-old Indian princess who guided 
Lewis and Clark 


The plan of the fair includes a main group 
of seven buildings fronting on Guild’s Lake, 
all in Spanish Renaissance style, with the 
exception of the Forestry building, which 
is constructed of huge, unhewn logs from 
the virgin forests of Oregon. This main 
group of buildings is approached by a majestic 
stairway, the steps, eighty feet broad, “‘rising 
from one noble balustraded landing to 
another, until the height is climbed.’’ We 
quote from a description that recently 
appeared in The Youth’s Companion: 


The most elaborately 
executed features of 
the exposition, how- 
ever, are Columbia 
Court and Lakeview 
Terrace. These are the 
central points of the 
picture, and are worthy 
of the importance given 
them. The court lies 
between the Agricul- 
tural and the European 
Exhibits Buildings. It 
consists of two broad 
avenues enclosing 
sunken gardens. Inthe 
midst of it is a mighty 
statue, in bronze, of 
the Indian woman, 
Sacajawea, who guided 
Lewis and Clark in their 
explorations of the 
Oregon country. 

Beyond it lies the 
terrace, from which the 
grand staircase already 
referred to sweeps 
down to the water- 
front. On the terrace 
the band concerts will 
be given, and here there 
will be nightly pyro- 
technic displays. Other 
fairs have had their 
Midway and their Pike, 
and the Lewis and 
Clark exposition will 
have its Trail, the 
pleasure thoroughfare 
of the enterprise. The 
whole exposition 
covers a tract of two 
hundred and thirty 
acres, and Guild’s Lake, 
which is practically a 
part of its area, is two 
hundred and twenty 
acres in extent{~ ~~~ 
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The statue of Sacajawea, by Miss Alice 
Cooper, lends a touch of poetry, romance and 
mystery to the whole exhibition. ‘In the 
whole line of Indian heroines, from Poca- 
hontas to Ramona,”’ writes J. K. Hosmer, 
the historian, speaking of Sacajawea, ‘‘not 
one-can be named whose title to honored re- 
membrance is any better thanhers.” Martha 
Cobb Sanford retells the story of this eight- 
een-year-old Indian maiden, who, with her 
pappoose strapped to her back started on 
the long trip with Lewis and Clark asa guide 
and helper, and for sixteen months (April, 
1805, to August, 1806) bore the hardships of 
the trail uncomplainingly, staying with the 
expedition until its return to her Mandan 
village home. Mrs. Sanford writes (Woman’s 
Home Companion): 

The last mention of Sacajawea was made in 
1811, when the traveler Breckenridge, sailing up 
the Missouri, records a meeting with an old 
Frenchman and his wife, who, he learns, had 
crossed the continent with Lewis and Clark. The 
woman seemed fond of white people, tried to imi- 
tate civilized ways in her dress and manners, and 
in general appeared like one in whom an inspira- 
tion had been aroused for something higher than 
slavery. She was, says the traveler, in feeble 
health. Probably she died soon after, and there 
is no memorial of her. The river to which the 
captains gave her name bears now another des- 
ignation. When she laid down her life or what 
became of her baby boy, no man can say. 

It is interesting to note, however, that within 
the past year certain letters have been brought to 
light which show that the Bird-Woman’s little 
boy, the infant pioneer, afterward became a scout 
and rendered much valuable assistance to white 
people crossing the plains. It has been discov- 
ered, through the research of the Sacajawea 
Statue Association, that the daughter of this In- 
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dian scout—in other words, Sacajawea’s grand- 
child—died on the Fort Berthold reservation in 
1837. This is absolutely the last that is known 
of the now famous pioneer family. 

But more interesting still is the refutation of 
the traveler’s words, ‘‘There is no memorial of 
her.’’ Henceforth, high on the ‘‘pedestal of 
fame,”’ will stand this Indian princess of the Sho- 
shones. 

Mrs. Sanford fails to state that Sacajawea 
has been honored by having one of the finest 
peaks in the Bridger range of mountains, in 
Montana, named after her. It overlooks the 
valleys of the Gallatin, Jefferson and Madi- 
son Rivers, the place—Fort Rock—where she 
was captured when a child by the Minne- 
tarees, and the place where she stood when 
she pointed out the pass—Bozeman—which 
Lewis and Clark should take to reach 
Yellowstone. Olin D. Wheeler, in his two- 
volume work on ‘‘The Trail of Lewis and 
Clark,’’ pays the following tribute to the 
little Bird-woman (that is the meaning of her 
name): 

There were many heroes; there was but one 
heroine in this band of immortals the 
modest, womanly, unselfish, patient, enduring 
little Shoshone squaw, the Bird-woman of the 
Minnetarees, or Hidatsa, who uncomplainingly 
canoed, trudged, climbed, starved, with the best 
men of the party, and, too, with a helpless pap- 
poose strapped to her back. All honor to her. 
Her skin was of the color of copper; her heart 
beat as true as steel. Through all the long, 
dreary, racking months of toil she bore her part 
like a Spartan. While among the women of 
nearly every tribe the expedition encountered, 
conduct to our minds of a questionable, un- 
chaste sort was a common experience, not a 
breath of suspicion was whispered against this 
unpretentious slave wife of a frontier Frenchman. 





Professions that Yield 


In these days, when the utterances of the 
commencement address are still palpitating 
in the air, it is interesting to note the inves- 


tigation made recently by Prof. Edwin G. 
Dexter, of the University of Illinois, as to 
the comparative ages at which success comes 
to the toiler in the different professions. 
The results of his investigation, which are 
published in The Popular Science Monthly, 
are based upon a series of elaborate statistics, 
of which some 7,000 distinguished living 
Americans formed the subject-matter. The 
musician, it appears, distances all competi- 
tors in the quickness with which he achieves 
success—if he achieves it at all. This is at- 


the Quickest Success 


tributed, in part, to ‘“‘the infant prodigies 
who frequently figure on our billboards,’’ and 
to the probability that, in the life of the 
musician, ‘‘nature has in most cases con- 
tributed more largely to his success than has 
nurture.’’ But of those callings which pre- 
suppose a professional or an extended prep- 
aration, that of scientist seems, from Pro- 
fessor Dexter’s statistics, to prorhise the 
earliest recognition. This, he thinks, is due 
to the fact that with the scientist the 
actual work of life is entered with a com- 
pleter intellectual equipment than by most 
of the others, and to the further fact that the 
period of preparation offers opportunities for 
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research and original investigation which 
may bring renown even before life work is 
begun. This also applies to the college pro- 
fessor with perhaps fully as much force, and, in 
a lesser degree, to the librarian and the edu- 
cator. Says Professor Dexter: 


These four, then, might be included in a class 
in which the period of preparation is extended, 
but for which work of a high order might be ex- 
pected immediately on its completion and posi- 
tions of some prominence aspired to from the 
start. Next in the race for renown come the 
actor and the author, almost neck and neck. 
If we conclude that nature had most to do with 
the musician’s success and nurture with the edu- 
cator’s, we should be forced to place the author 
and the actor in a class in which these two forces 
divide the honors more evenly. No doubt one 
must be born an actor or an author to rise to a 
high rank, but, after all, the making process is not 
to be despised as a factor, and this takes time. 

Except for.the soldier and sailor, whose ability 
to rise to prominence, at least in time of peace, 


is determined by the rapidity with which those 
above him are retired from service, and the con- 
gressman and the statesman, whose minimum 
limit is prescribed by law, the rest of the voca- 
tions shown upon the chart fall, it seems to me, 
into a class for which the schools, as organized 
means of education, provide no adequate prepa- 
ration, and for which that preparation must come 
to a great extent from the vocation itself. Thus 
the scientist, or even the college professor, who 
has devoted thirty years of life to ange can enter 
his profession from the top, while the business 
man and financier for whom the accumulation of 
wealth is a desideratum, or the lawyer and the 
doctor who must command a practise, or the min- 
ister who needs a congregation, must with the 
same period of intellectual infancy enter it from 
the bottom and devote a few more years to the 
climbing process. In so far as the physician is an 
investigator, the conditions of the scientist apply 
to him, and no doubt the considerable number 
who are such accounts for the fact that his recog- 
nition comes earlier than that of his competitors 
in law and the pulpit. The surprising thing of 
the figures is, perhaps, the slowness with which the 
inventor gains a foothold. 





Henry James’s Impressions of New England 


One of the jokes that is going the rounds 
nowadays is the mention of a man who “can 
read Henry Jamesin the original.’’ Hard as 
James may be for many of us to read, he him- 
self seems to have found it still more difficult 
to read New England ‘“‘in the original.” In 
his articles on ‘‘New England: An Autumn 
Impression,’’ running through three numbers 
of The North American Review, he time and 
again refers to the riddles the land, or rather 
the people of the land, present to him and 
the difficulties he has in finding any answers 
thereto. So that it may be said that New 
England has avenged us upon Mr. James. 

Mr. James’s first impressions in America, 
in his return after so long an absence, were of 
‘the waterside squalor’ of New York as he 
journeyed by ferry over from Hoboken. 
Gramercy Park next furnished him an im- 
pression that ‘‘had fairly a rococo tone.” 
Then came a drive down the Jersey coast to 
Long Branch, and here is one of the features 
of the scene as he saw it: 

The huge new houses, up and down, looked 
over their smart, short lawns as with a certain 
familiar prominence in their profiles, which was 
borne out by the accent, loud, assertive, yet 
benevolent withal, with which they confessed to 
their extreme expensiveness. ‘‘Oh, yes; we were 
awfully dear, for what we are and for what we do”’ 
—it was proud, but it was rather rueful; with the 
odd appearance everywhere as of florid creations 
waiting, a little bewilderingly, for their justifica- 


tion, waiting for the next clause in the sequence, 
waiting in short for life, for time, for interest, for 
character, for identity itself to come to them, 
quite as large spread tables or superfluous shops 
may wait for guests or customers. . .. . 
Nothing could be of a livelier interest—with the 
question of manners always in view—than to 
note that the most as yet accomplished at such a 
cost was the air of unmitigated publicity, pub- 
licity as a condition, as a doom, from which there 
could be no appeal; just as in all the topsy-turv 
order, the defeated scheme, the misplaced confi- 
dence, or whatever one may call it, there was no 
achieved protection, no constituted mystery of 
retreat, no saving complexity, not so much as 
might be represented by a foot of garden wall ora 
te apn sketch of interposing shade. The 
omely principle under which the picture held at 
all together was that of the famous freedom of the 
cat to look at the king, that seemed, so clearly, 
throughout, the only motto that would work. 


When Mr. James reaches New Hampshire, 
however, he finds Arcadia. ‘‘Why,” he 
asks, ‘‘was the whole connotation so deli- 
cately Arcadian, like that of the Arcadia of an 
old tapestry, an old legend, an old love- 
story in fifteen volumes, one of those of 
Mademoiselle Scudari?’”” The answer he 
seems to make to this question is that the 
charm was due mainly to ‘‘an accident of 
one’s own situation, the state of having hap- 
pened to be deprived to excess—that is for 
too long—of naturalness in quantity.’’ Here 
he found it in such quantity as may, he 
thinks, have warped his judgment. He 
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speaks of a picture bathed ‘‘in the confessed 
resignation of early autumn’’; “the charm- 
ing sadness that resigned itself with a silent 
smile’’; of ‘‘the hidden ponds over which the 
season itself seemed to bend as a young be- 
dizened, a slightly melodramatic mother, 
before taking some guilty flight, hangs over 
the crib of her sleeping child’”’; ‘“‘an elegance 
in the commonest objects and a mystery even 
in accidents that really represented perhaps 
mere plainness unabashed.’’ The apple tree, 


bounded from other aspects, at times, with such a 
tenderness. Thus it sounded, the blessed note, 
under many promptings, but always in the same 
form and to the effect that the poor dear land 
itself—if that was all that was the matter—would 
beautifully “do.” It seemed -tto plead, the 
pathetic presence, to be liked, to be loved, to be 
stayed with, lived with, handled with some kind- 
ness, shown even some courtesy of admiration. 
What was that but the feminine attitude?—not 
the actual, current, impeachable, but the old ideal 
and classic; the air of meeting you everywhere, 
standing in wait everywhere, yet always without 
conscious defiance, only in mild submission to 


HENRY JAMES 


His articles on New Engiand and his lecture on Balzac are attracting attention, 
especially in literary circles 


he finds, in New England plays the part of the 
olive in Italy, ‘“‘charges itself with the effect of 
detail” and ‘‘becomes infinitely decorative 
and delicate” ;—this, too, in autumn. Na- 
ture in New Hampshire he describes as femi- 
nine, ‘‘feminine from head to foot,” a phrase 
which he elucidates in the following extract: 
There was a voice in the air, from week to 


week, a spiritual voice: ‘‘Oh, the /and’s all right!”’ 
—it took on fairly a fondness of emphasis, it re- 


your doing what you would do with it. The 
mildness was of the very essence, the essence of 
all the forms and lines, all the postures and sur- 
faces, all the slimness and thinness and elegance, 
all the consent, on the part of trees and rocks and 
streams, even of vague happy valleys and fine 
undistinguished hills, to be viewed, to their humil- 
iation, in the mass, instead of being viewed in the 
piece. 

So much for Nature. As for Humanity, 


that he found very unfeminine, in that its 
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chief characteristic was that it did not ‘‘care 
for looks.’’ He writes: 


The appearances of man, the appearances of 
woman, and of their conjoined life, the general 
latent spectacle of their arrangements, appurte- 
nances, Manners, devices, opened up a different 
chapter, the leaves of which one could but mus- 
ingly turn. A better expression of the effect of 
most of this imagery on the mind should really be 
sought, I think, in its seeming, through its sad 
consistency, a mere complete negation of appear- 
ances—using the term in the sense of any familiar 
and customary ‘‘careforlooks.’’ Even the recog- 
nition that, the scattered summer people apart, 
the thin population was poor and bare had its 
bewilderment, on which I shall presently touch; 
but the poverty and the bareness were, as we 
seemed to measure them, a straight admonition of 
all we had, from far back, so easily and comfort- 
ably taken for granted, in the rural picture, on the 
other side of the world. There was a particular 
thing that, more than any other, had been pulled 
out of the view and that left the whole show, 
humanly and socially,acollapse. This particular 
thing was exactly the fact of the tmportance, the 
significance, imputable, in a degree, to appear- 
ances. In the region in which these observations 
first languished into life that importance simply 
didn’t exist at all, and its absence was every 
where forlornly, almost tragically, attested. 

This impression of an utter disregard for 
looks he finds, upon analysis, due in large 
part to “the suppression of the two great 
’ factors of the familiar English landscape, the 
squire and the parson.”” There is no church 
—nothing but a meeting-house. The ‘“‘com- 
plete abolition of forms’’ he pounces upon 
as the explanation of most of the ‘“‘ ugliness” 
of social conditions. Later on he asks per- 
plexedly: ‘‘ The manners, the manners: where 
and what are they, and what have they to 
tell?”” Again: ‘‘Were there any secrets at all, 
or had the outward blankness, the quantity 
of absence, as it were, in the air, its inward 
equivalent as well?’’ Heseems positively re- 
lieved to find even some signs of wickedness 
undernéath this blankness, making it more 
interesting and understandable. We give 
another quotation: 

These communities stray so little from the type, 
that you often ask yourself by what sign or differ- 
ence you know one from the other. The goodly 
elms, on either side of the large straight ‘‘street,’’ 
rise from their grassy margin in double, ever and 
anon in triple, file; the white paint, on wooden 
walls, amid open dooryards, reaffirms itself eter- 
nally behind them—though hanging back, during 
the best of the season, with a sun-checkered, 
‘‘amusing”’ vagueness: while the great verdurous 
vista, the high canopy of meeting branches, has 
the air of consciously playing the trick and carry- 
ing off the picture. ‘‘See with how little we do 


it; count over the elements and judge how few 
they are: in other words come back in winter, in 
the months of the naked glare, when the white 
paint looks dead and dingy against the snow, the 
poor, dear, old white paint—immemorial, ubiqui- 
tous, save as venturing into brown or yellow— 
which is really all we have to build on!”" Some 
such sense as that you may catch from the mur- 
mur of the amiable elms—if you are a very rest- 
less analyst indeed, that is a very indiscreet 
listener. . There are no ‘‘kinds’’ of peo- 
ple; there are simply people, very, very few, and 
all of one kind, the kind who thus simply invest 
themselves for you in the gray truth that they 
don’t go to the public house. It’s a negative 
garment, but it must serve you; which it makes 
shift to do while you keep on asking, from the 
force of acquired habit, what may be behind, 
what beneath, what within, what may represent, 
in such conditions, the appeal of the senses or the 
tribute to them; what, in such a show of life, may 
take the place (to put it as simply as possible) of 
amusement, of social and sensual margin, over- 
flow and by-play. Of course there is by-play 
here and there; here and there, of course, ex- 
tremes are touched: otherwise, the whole con- 
cretion, in its thinness, would crack, and the fact 
is, that two or three of these strong patches of 
surface-embroidery remain with me as curious 
and interesting. 


Mr. James’s third instalment (June) of his 
impressions is, for the most part, hopelessly 
subjective. In the way of objectivity, we 


glean that ‘“‘the monstrous form of Democ- 


racy’’ has projected its shifting, angular 
shadow across every inch of the field of his 
vision here and is ‘‘the only clue worth men- 
tioning in the labyrinth’’; that American 
manners tend to heap little honor on the art 
of discrimination; that nothing about Har- 
vard is more striking than ‘‘the recent drop 
in her of any outward sign of literary curi- 
osity.”” And finally: 


No impression so promptly assaults the arriv- 
ing visitor of the United States as that of the over- 
whelming preponderance, wherever he turns and 
twists, of the unmitigated ‘‘business man”’ face, 
ranging through its various possibilities, its ex- 
traordinary actualities, of intensity. And I speak 
here of facial cast and expression alone, leaving 
out of account the questions of voice, tone, utter- 
ance and attitude, the chorus of which would 


‘vastly swell the testimony and in which I seem to 


discern, for these remarks at large, a treasure of 
illustration to come. Nothing, meanwhile, is 
more concomitantly striking than the fact that 
the women, over the land—allowing for every ele- 
ment of exception—appear to be of a markedly 
finer texture than the men, and that one of the 
liveliest signs of this difference is precisely in their 
less narrowly specialized, their less commercial- 
ized, distinctly more generalized, physiognomic 
character. 
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The Real “ Dogs of War” 


Shakespeare’s famous line 

Cry “Havoc” and let slip the dogs of war 
takes on a new and entirely different mean- 
ing when we learn that the real dogs of war, 
those at least now in use, are chiefly for pur- 
poses of succor to the wounded—for mitigat- 
ing the havoc, not increasing it. Lieut. 
Charles Norton Barney, of the medical de- 
partment of the United States Army, tells in 
Scribner’s about this modern use of dogs, 
which has gone beyond the experimental 
stage and has achieved some actual results in 
the recent operations in Manchuria. 

History tells us much about the use of 
dogs in war as sentinels, scouts and combat- 
ants. But the new thing under the sun in 
this line is the training of dogs into anambu- 
lancecorps. The Germans seem to have be- 
gun it. Eleven years ago they organized a 
society (Deutscher Verein fir Sanitatshunde) 
for this purpose, and there are now two dogs 
attached to each company of sharpshooter 
battalions in the German army. 

In The Army and Navy Gazette (Nov. 23, 
1901) appeared an account of an experiment 
made at Coblentz with the ambulance dogs: 


At dusk the keepers brought out four ambu- 
lance dogs. Previously two hundred soldiers had 
been put out to represent the wounded, and five 
hundred stretcher-bearers set, out.in the dark- 
ness carrying torches and lanterns. It was an 
interesting piece of most difficult work, and num- 
bers of officers, mounted and on foot, followed to 
watch the proceedings. The work commenced in 
the Coblentz wood, and a more difficult task could 
not have been found for the dogs. Two dogs 
worked on the right and two dogs on the left, and 
notwithstanding the noise and crowds, recovered 
all the casualties in pitch darkness without lan- 
terns. Two hundred more soldiers had also been 
placed on various parts of the glaciers of Coblentz; 
the stretcher-bearers were sent out first this time, 
and, after having scoured the ground thoroughly. 
reported eighteen men missing. The four ambu- 
lance dogs and keepers were then called for, and 
in twenty minutes the eighteen men were recov- 
ered from the most impossible hiding-places; 
these men in actual warfare would have been, 
without a doubt, left to theirfate. This trial was 
considered highly satisfactory by the staff of the 
Eighth Army Corps, and demonstrated that as, 
owing to the introduction of smokeless powder, 
all ranks are obliged to take cover and casualties 
will chiefly occur in cover where they are most 
difficult for stretcher-bearers to find, the dog’s 
scenting powers come as a most valuable auxil- 
iary. 


Now the kennels of the German Society for 
Ambulance Dogs are empty on account of the 
demand for dogs to be used in the war in 
Manchuria and the war in German South- 
west Africa! 

Here is an account which Lieutenant Bar- 
ney gives of experiments made last autumn 
by the Italian army near Quero: 


During the night trial the dogs carried little 
reflecting lanterns about their necks, in addition 
to the pouch containing stimulant and first-aid 
packet. In each trial eight or ten hypothetically 
wounded officers and men, chosen from the ob- 
servers, were concealed in a rough plot of ground 
some six hundred yards square, cut up by 
trenches, roads, walls, trees, and underbrush. 
The dogs started off quickly in the direction the 
trainer pointed, and searched every nook and 
corner of that section of the field until they found 
a wounded man. Two of the dogs had been 
taught to return to their master after finding a 
wounded man, and two had been trained to re- 
main by the side of the patient and bark until the 
litter-bearers came up. It was thought that the 
former system worked better in the daytime and 
the latter at night. Captain Ciotola purposes to 
combine the two systems by training the dog, 
after finding a wounded man, to run back to the 
open space, road, or path over which the bearers 
would have to travel in order to reach the patient 
and bark there until the bearers could come up. 

On August of last year three collies bought 
in Scotland left St. Petersburg for General 
Kuropatkin’s headquarters in Manchuria. 
The United Service Gazette tells of the tests of 
these dogs made at Gatchina, near St. Peters- 
burg: 

By night and in rain and fog the dogs have 
found the wounded whom they were sent to seek 
and returned to the field hospital, even when it 
was moved after they had set out, and reaccom- 
panied the bearers back to where they had found 
the men lying. Asked whether they might not 
serve equally the Japanese, M. Liadoff said: ‘‘The 
scent will tell them when the men are —— 
and they will not help them. Even the lowest 
animals can distinguish between Europeans and 
Asiatics. Even sharks, which devour Europeans, 
will not touch Chinese.” The three dogs will 
serve the First Army Corps. Later others will be 
sent. Ten poods (400 pounds) of patent bicuits 
are sent with the three dogs for food en route. 
Each receives three biscuits a day. 


The Scotch collie is considered the best of 
all breeds for use in war, and especially the 
black or sable collie. But we fail to find any 
satisfactory accounts of the behavior of the 
dogs in time of actual hostilities. 








Recent Fiction and the Critics 





Since the passage of the international copy- 
right law in 1891, our American novelists, no 
longer forced to compete at a tremendous 
disadvantage with the cheap pirated re- 
prints of contemporary foreign novelists, 
have had pretty much their own way in this 
country. The American-made novel has 
had the big sales, made the tidy little fortune 
for its author, and swept him or her into the 
rank of playwrights, where another fortune 
was to be picked up. Apparently the tide 
has been turning of late, and the foreign, 
especially the British, novelist has again 
forged well to the fore on American ground. 
A number of the distinct successes of the last 
few months have been novels that have come 
to us from abroad, and to-day, so far as the 
verdict of the critics is concerned, the prom- 
inent novels are pretty evenly divided be- 
tween those of the foreign and those of the 
domestic brand. 


One of the former, which has 
made a marked impression, 
is Mr. Robert Hichens’s fine 
tale of the African desert.* 
Mr. Hichens has had at least four works of 
fiction to his credit before this—‘‘ Flames,”’ 
“*Delix,’”’ ‘‘The Woman with the Fan”’ and 
“The Green Carnation.’’ ‘‘The Garden of 
Allah,” according to The Critic, ‘‘ does not be- 
long to a school or to a literary fashion; it is 
a unique achievement.’”” The same paper 
says further: 


The Garden of Allah is the African desert, and 
the tragedy for which it is the setting is that of a 
young Englishwoman of a most un-English type 
and a Trappist monk who has broken his vows. 
These two meet, love, and marry without the 
woman’s becoming aware of the man’s secret. 
When she does learn it, she is so strong in char- 
acter and so consistent in her religion that she 
forces Androvsky to return to his monastery, re- 
sumes her own name, and later on elects to live 
with her baby in the little Algerian town where 
most of the action takes place. Not often does a 
novelist succeed in creating a heroine as vital and 
as admirable as Domini Enfilden. A strong, 
wholesome, clear-sighted woman, her love for An- 
drovsky and her magnificent renunciation of him 
are both intelligible. There is not a graceful, ro- 
mantic shibboleth, not a pretty conventional tab- 
leau in the book. There are but a handful of 
characters, but each is amazingly real. 


There is pretty general agreement on the 


*THE GARDEN oF ALLAH. By Robert Hichens. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 


The Garden 
of Allah 


power of Mr. Hichens’s descriptive passages, 
but on the vitality of his characters there is 
marked difference of opinion. The New York 
Tribune finds ‘‘something faintly factitious 
about Domini and Boris’’—the two leading 
characters; but The Literary Digest says of 
the same two characters: ‘‘ We hear the very 
pulsations of their hearts.”” The Boston 
Transcript finds “‘ few traces of artificiality’; 
but the Courant, of Hartford, thinks that ‘‘it 
is a failure from the point of view of human 
experience,’ and The Bookman finds it “‘ dif- 
ficult to believe that such people ever lived 
as those who move passionately and tumul- 
tuously through the pages.’”’ The latter 
magazine calls the descriptive passages “‘an 
orgy of local color. . . . A fantastic piece- 
of word painting done with the tropical 
luxuriance of a Théophile Gautier.’”’ The 
New York Tribune says of the descriptive 
features of the novel: 

Mr. Hichens gets at the psychology of the des- 
ert, at the subtle exercise of its influence over those 
who set foot upon its sands, through re-creating, 
unnumbered desert scenes upon the printed page. 
But his descriptive writing is very far from Sane 
that of the ordinary searcher after local color. 
Pierre Loti is his closest prototype where the diffi- 
cult art of painting that strange land is concerned, 
and Loti has never done half so much to interpret 
its essential mystery as Mr. Hichens does in ‘‘ The 
Garden of Allah.” 

The most adverse criticism that we have 
seen comes from the London Speaker, which 
finds the characters ‘‘perfectly impossible 
hybrids,”’ and thinks that the effect of the 
descriptive passages ‘‘is of a man striving to 
put into language what can only be done by 
paint.” It admits, however, that ‘‘most 
readers will lay down ‘the Garden of Allah’ 
feeling immensely impressed, for the local 
color and n. ral problem are both ‘striking, 
and what more do they want?”’ 


A novel of a very different 
sort is the one that comes to 
us from Germany, with the 
prestige of a reported sale 
there of 200,000 copies.* The New York 
Times Saturday Review outlines the story as 
follows: 

The story is of a great farm in the marsh lands 
and a great farmhouse and a farmer’s household: 


*JorN Unt. By Gustav Frenssen. Translated by F. S. Del- 
mer. Dana, Estes & Company. 


Jorn 
Uhl 
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How the farmer was a drunken brute and his elder 
sons as brutal and as drunken, how his wife was a 
patient, crushed drudge who died neglected in 
childbirth; how his youngest son (who was a 
thoughtful youth) grew up quite different from 
the others; how he played as a child, how he 
toiled at the plow while the others caroused, how 
he plodded dully on his way to the light. Asa 
child you watch his dealings with little girls and 
theirs with him, as a youth you see how passions 
took him and how women dealt with him. You 
follow him to barracks, where he does military 
duty as all Germans must, and you are with him 
as he serves a gun against the French on the 
bloody field of Gravelotte. 

The description of this battle of Gravelotte 
is thought by some reviewers to rank with 
Victor Hugo’s description of Waterloo. The 
London Atheneum speaks of the work as 
‘really a fine novel’’ that ‘‘deserves to be 
taken seriously.”” The same critic proceeds 
further: 

It has its limitations, no doubt, and in the mat- 
ter of construction it may leave something to be 
desired; but it is a thoroughly honest and sincere 
piece of work, and it gives a picture of peasant 
life in Schleswig-Holstein that is altogether ad- 
mirable. The book is steeped in the atmosphere 
of meadow, moor, and marsh land; the country 
and its inhabitants are brought before us in all 
their truth, and yet the whole is mingled with a 
strain of poetry strangely fascinating and charac- 
teristic, for the author is no cold realist, and his 
imagination is at least as strong as his powers of 
observation. His insight into human character, 
too, is marvellously keen.”’ 


The Bookseller is reminded by ‘‘ Jorn Uhl” 
of Dickens, the Boston Herald of King Lear; 
but the reviewer of the New York Sum sees in 
the story nothing but ‘‘a dismal, hopeless tale, 
with none of the real active joy in life’’ and 
‘‘with no quality save its gloominess to dis- 
tinguish it from dozens of other German 
novels.’’ The Evening Post thinks that the 
outlines of the characters are shadowy and 
“become more and more blurred as the story 
progresses.”” The plot also “lacks solidity 
and unity of construction’; but ‘‘the book 
is written in a sane style, in a language of 
some distinction, and it is pure and healthy 
in spirit.” 

The divorce problem con- 

The tinues not only to excite the 

Orchid minds of our religious lead- 

ers, but to tempt the imag- 

inations of our novelists. Judge Robert 
Grant has followed up ‘‘The Undercurrent’”’ 
with another but much slighter study of the 
same theme.* It does not seem to have 
made as strong an impression as his previous 
work, and some of the reviewers even miss 


*THE Orcuip. By Robert Grant. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


the purpose of the writer and reproach him 
for handling a serious subject with ‘what 
might almost be called levity.’’ But if the 
tone is one that savors of levity, the purpos: 
is evidently serious. The scheme of the story 
is thus outlined in The Bookseller, Newsdealer 
and Stationer: 

‘*The Orchid,” by Robert Grant, isa clever, cyn- 
ical, suburban society story that drives home with 
unerring aim ‘‘that the only unpardonable social 
sin in this country is to lose one’s money; nothing 
else really counts.’’ Miss Arnold, the orchid, a 
rather analytical member of the ‘‘smart set,” 
marries the financial catch of the season, and sub- 
sequently settles down to manage her houses and 
her little girl. A good-looking and impecunious 
young gallant appears and stirs the unknown 
emotion of love in the matron’s heart, and, mak- 
ing no effort to withstand it, the inevitable climax 
is reached. The lover hesitates to take her away 
because his income is only six thousand a year. 
So she covers this difficulty by selling her little 
girl to her husband for two million dollars, and 
then they marry and return to the old set. The 
plot is a bit startling, and, we trust, exaggerated, 
but it serves the author to enforce the truth of the 
worship of the Golden Calf, the laxity of the mar- 
riage vow, and the trend of a certain society set. 

The Boston Journal thinks that the conclu- 
sion of the story is such as will “‘make the 
thoughtless gather no moral at all from the 
book.”” The Evening Post (New York) 
thinks the psychological study of the heroine 
is ‘‘very skilfully but also somewhat uncon- 
vincingly done.”” And The Transcript (Bos- 
ton) is still more severe: it ‘‘can not see any 
reason or excuse’”’ for the existence of the 
book, which it thinks reads as if it were made 
from the material left over from the writing 
of ‘‘The Undercurrent.”” But The Outlook 
says that ‘‘a more thoroughgoing study of 
feminine selfishness and lawlessness is not to 
be found in American fiction”; the Brooklyn 
Eagle thinks the author “‘ has never done any- 
thing where his genius as a social satirist, his 
ability for the bright and clever dialogue or 
for etching character was displayed to better 
advantage.’”’ And The Tribune (New York) 
reviewer praises the work in the following 
terms: 

‘‘The Orchid"’ is well developed and compact. 
There is a stern logic about the movement of the 
narrative. The reader winces when its grimmest 
stage is reached and the heroine takes on her most 
unheroic aspect, but it does not occur to him to 
question the consistency of the whole dreary epi- 
sode. This is one way of saying that the author 
has given io his brief story the air and accent of a 
page from the comedy of life itself. Incidentally, 
and without any ostentatious dragging in of a 
moral, the book cannot but serve for the thought- 
ful reader as acommentary on life, a book making 
for reflection. 





RECENT FICTION AND THE CRITICS 


Maurice Hewlett has given 
us eight works in the last 
seven years. His latest work* 
excites the same sort. of semi- 
resentful comment that was called forth by 
“The Forest Lovers.’’ His style has dis- 
tinction and originality, but few critics 
wholly approve of it or of the content of his 
stories. His ‘‘Fond Adventures”’ consist 
of four stories, all of medieval life. The Lon- 
don Speaker says of them: 

The spring colors of the Renaissance land- 
scape are ingeniously chequered by cruel shades 
of passionate animality and savagery, and the 
Cardinal’s enthusiasm for learning and the Arts 
is punctuated by a wealth of sensual innuendo 
that Mr. Hewlett’s public would not willingly 
spare. Where, then, is Mr. Hewlett artistically 
at fault? His picture is by a few degrees too far 
removed from nature, too deliberately artificed. 
His scenic effects are a trifle too theatrical, his dia- 
logue too pointedly artificial, the feelings of his 
ferocious lover and his heroine too palpably 
worked and kneaded up by the showman’s hand. 
The great defect of such clever and “‘striking”’ 
art, in fact, is that the author cannot restrain him- 
self from being too clever and too striking. And 
it is just in the crisis of feeling that ‘‘The Love 
Chase’’ [the longest of the four stories] reveals 
more artificiality than art. Full of trick, the 
story does not disclose any strength of nature 
lying in reserve beneath the surface. 

The New York Times Saturday Review is 
less critical and more enthusiastic. It has 
this to say: 

These four stories of Mr. Hewlett’s are as rich 
in imagery and as glowing in color as any that he 
has ever written. They are hot with adventure; 
they throb with passion, they cut through war and 
bloodshed to their endings. Mr. Hewlett is more 
than generous—he is profligate in the wealth of 
incidents that he lavishes upon his readers. Yet, 
so boldly are the stories conceived, so sure and 
hot scented the romance, that every sentence 
seems to bear a vital relation to the whole and the 
loss of one would cause a break like the dropping 
of a stitch in a closely knitted pattern.”’ 

The New York Tribune thinks Mr. Hew- 
lett’s style is ‘‘brilliant but forced,” “‘the 
substance is all overlaid with flowers of rhet- 
oric,’”’ he is too fond of purple patches; but 
he ‘‘could not be dull if he tried.”” Mr. Lee 
F. Hartman, writing in Harper’s Weekly, 
thinks the criticism of Mr. Hewlett for ‘“‘an 
overweening fondness for archaicisms’”’ and 
for indirection has much of justification, but 
thinks he detects in this volume “‘a curbing 
of this propensity.’’ At any rate ‘‘his prose 
is a rare product, robust almost to the point 
of boisterousness, and with a sensuous 
warmth and charm that defy description. 


Macmillan & 
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It is shot with color, aglow with passion and 
imagery of a high order.” 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts also 
deals with strong elemental 
passions, but he does not go 
back to medieval times to 
find them. His latest work* reminds many 
critics of Thomas Hardy, and one English 
reviewer sees in it ‘“‘ beyond all question one 
of the greatest novels in literature.’’ Another 
English critic, in The Atheneum, speaks of 
the story as a Sophoclean tragedy. We 
quote: 

Mr. Phillpotts’s new romance is constructed on 
what is almost a Sophoclean scale. It is a trag- 
edy of country life over which that irony of des- 
tiny which the Greek dramatist was the first to 
employ presides from the outset. Mr. Hardy has 
been accustomed to use this scheme, but he uses 
it after another fashion. He seems hardly con- 
scious of the dramaturgy as he moves toward his 
end, say, in ‘‘The Mayor of Casterbridge”’ or in 
‘*The Return of the Native,” or in a later ex- 
ample, ‘‘Jude the Obscure.’”’ Mr. Phillpotts 
frankly faces the proportions of his tragedy from 
the start. Mr. Hardycreeps along to his conclu- 
sion sadly; Mr. Phillpotts almost revels in his. It 
is the difference between despair and defiance. 

The London Morning Post is struck by this 
same Greek quality of fate, or necessity, or 
determinism: ‘‘ We feel that men and women, 
caught in a given and always possible twist 
of circumstance, are as helpless as Gulliver 
when he stood in the hand of his Brobdingna- 
gian master.’”’” The Westminster Gazette sees 
something Elizabethan in the story: ‘‘ Simple 
and primal are the elements of which the 
tragedy is compounded, and those most con- 
cerned in it are, with one exception, what the 
author calls ‘natural creatures.’’’ Coming 
to American critics, we find much the same 
sort of chorus of praise. ‘‘He deals with 
life,”” says The Critic, of Mr. Philpotts, ‘‘as it is 
and not as we would like it to be, but his 
work is distinguished by qualities that raise 
it far above any suspicion of desire for cheap 
and prurient notoriety.” The Outlook finds 
the main motive of the plot a somber one, 
but ‘‘its tense hold on the sympathy never 
relaxes, and the tragedy of the situation—a 
tragedy that recalls but does not imitate that 
of Mr. Hardy’s ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles’— 
is relieved by the infectious humor of the 
Devonshire rustics.’”” The Book News finds 
the abundance of description a bad sign: 

The modern reader loves scenery in the novel 
and on the stage, and in the novel as on the stage 
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much cost of time, of space, and of expensive 
effort goes to providing the setting. It is a bad 
sign in either place. Passion needs no draping, 
and when people are hungry for tree and moor 
and mount they have an appetite less keen for the 
final human thing. 
The British novels have 
The been running to the somber 
Divine Fire side of life, and Mrs. Sin- 
clair’s recent work* is no ex- 
ception. Issued over six months ago, it still 
elicits words of enthusiastic admiration from 
reviewers. The least enthusiastic review that 
has come to our attention was in The Reader 
Magazine, which says that “‘its greatest de- 
ficiency lies in the absence of climax in sen- 
timental values there is not a great 
emotional scene in the book.” ‘‘It is all so 
sordid, so grim, so repelling,’’ says the Chica- 
go Record-Herald; ‘‘despite the pure love 
and friendship generously introduced, de- 
spite the final righting of sorrowful matters, 
there is so little sunshine in the story.”” A 
writer in The Atlantic Monthly, comparing 
recent American and recent British fiction, 
says: “In all our new [American] fiction I 
have found nothing worthy to compare with 
‘The Divine Fire,’ nothing even remotely ap- 
proaching the same class.’’ The same 
writer says further: 

The story is not remarkably original, merely 
telling of a cockney poet with syncopated aitches 
and inordinate capacity for response to develop- 
ing influences. The point is that our author has 
the light touch, the seeing eye. She succeeds be- 
yond belief with her poet. She means him to be 
charming, aitches and all. You are not only 
charmed, but ready to accept his poetic gift. You 
love him, you grieve for hiserrors. The affection 
with which he inspires his varied milieu is com- 
prehensible. 

The Dial, The Critic, The Bookman, The 
Independent, The Nation, join in eulogistic 
phrases, such as: ‘“‘one of those rare books,” 
‘real distinction of style,”’ not ‘‘a common- 
place achievement among them”’ (the char- 
acters), ‘brilliant and essential.’’ A long 
review in the London Spectator concludes as 
follows: 

‘The Divine Fire”’ is by no means a book which 
captivates the reader; it conquers him in spite of 
himself, and in spite of a good deal of rather 
painful detail, not, however, introduced in wan- 
tonness, but inherent in the delineation of the so- 
cial stratum in which many of the scenes are laid. 
With this caution to fastidious readers, we can 
recommend Mrs. Sinclair’s novel as a work alike 
in conception and execution far above the level 
of contemporary fiction. 

*Tue Divine Fire. By MaySinclair. Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. 
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The latest work by Quiller- 
The Shining Couch* is hailed by the Lon- 
Ferry don Atheneum as his first 
novel ‘“‘really complete in 
character, incident, and construction.’’ Our 
American reviewers, however, seem to unite 
in thinking that the work is weak in con- 
struction, but charming in its literary form. 
The Sun (New York) says it has “‘all the ma- 
terial of a fine story, charming living people 
and pleasant descriptions of scenery’’; but 
“a weak, rambling plot that is meaningless.” 
The Boston Transcript says he ‘‘drifts aim- 
lessly hither and thither upon a wild sea of 
incident and eccentric character,’’ but the 
story ‘‘has a strong dramatic quality, and 
its portraiture of the picturesque Cornwall 
people and their customs is vividly real.” 
“No other of the followers of R. L. Steven- 
son,”’ says the Springfield Republican, ‘‘has 
come quite so near to his perfection of style. 
What is lacking is substance.’”’ ‘‘ The story 
proceeds along rather conventional lines to 
an inconclusive ending,’ says The Evening 
Post (New York); ‘‘yet one doesn’t mind. 
The interest lies in the practised craftsman- 
ship that makes the story easy to read.”” The 
Independent, however, finds spiritual value as 
well as literary charm in the novel. It says: 
In this last story he sets down for our remem- 
brance some star-marks in character as old as the 
oldest man. Heinterprets those voices which we 
have heard from the beginning, echoes from a far 
heaven that call back forever of honor and right- 
eousness. The men and women who pass to and 
fro over his shining ferry are good and bad, but 
they hear the voices, and they bear upon their 
spirits the hall-mark of another world. And 
while we shall never be delivered from cant about 
this other world, we really need the idea to com- 
plete and give room to our thinking. The man 
whose thoughts can be bounded by this one is 
something of a fool. And of late he has been 
dabbling in a smart kind of rational fiction, from 
which Quiller-Couch and a few others are begin- 
ning to react. We are getting the sky-line of 
heaven in our novels again. 


Mr. James Lane Allen, the 

Hecla Kentucky novelist, has, in 
Sandwith the last year or two, devel- 
oped also into an acute and 

suggestive critic of other people’s novels. No 
better piece of critical writing has been seen 
in America for years than that which he con- 
tributed a year or so ago to The Atlantic 
Monthly on masculine and feminine qualities 
in fiction. To the New York Times Satur- 
day Review recently he contributes over a 


*Tue SHINING Ferry. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 








page review of a new novel by a new author.* 
More than one-half of the review is in the na- 
ture of an essay on the art of writing fiction. 
We would like to quote the whole of it. The 
kernel of it is in the following extract: 

In our fiction, as in the fiction of every other 
people, there is but a single test—both first and 
tinal—either of a poor novel, a good one, or.the 
greatest. Shake the story out of the finished 
book, so that you may be able to see it somehow 
apart inits brevity and bareness. Thenask your- 
self the question: Is this story, thus exposed in 
its final poverty, rich with human truth and hu- 
man interest? If you say “Yes,” you may go on 
to say regarding it, as the case may be, much 
more than that, many other great and deep and 
eloquent and enthusiastic things. But if you say 
‘No,” then you can add nothing—you have said all. 

No craft in writing, Mr. Allen insists, has 
ever been able or will be able to place on the 
book-shelves of the world and keep there one 
false, dull story. Itisnot the business of art 
to make nothing appear something, a weak 
story appear strong, a false one true, a shal- 
low one deep. The finer the art, the more 
perfectly is the true nature of the story, its 
poverty or its richness, revealed. The first 
thing required in the art of writing fiction is 
for one to learn ‘‘to see a great story when it 
is before his eyes’’; the next thing is that he 
shall see it deeply —‘‘as deeply as life itself is 
deep”’; the third, that he shall fix the vision 
clearly in his own mind, visualize it ; and, final- 
ly, that he shall learn to transfix it for other 


minds and other eyes. 

Coming to Mr. Valentine’s novel, Mr. Allen 
thinks it meets to an unusual extent the 
tests of finé fiction. He writes: 

To begin with, the story in the novel is a great 
story. Itisan American story,of the first magni- 
tude. Thomas Hardy, had he been an American, 
might have been glad to come upon it. George 
Eliot, had she been an American, could have built 
upon it one of her masterpieces. Hav- 
ing found his story, the question next arises: How 
did heseeit? Deeplyorsuperficially? Partially 
or completely? A careful reading of his book 
makes it plain that he took a broad and deep view 
of the elements—American and human—that en- 
tered into the greatness of his theme. One by 
one they are marshaled before us: The lonely; 
solemn mountains of Central Pennsylvania; the 
entrance into these of rude, strong pioneer folk, 
the sweep of the human tides across the conti- 
nent; the charcoal burners, the iron-workers, the 
rugged, iron-framed, iron-willed type of iron- 
masters; the due place of the industry in our civ- 
ilization; the clash of races and religions around 
the furnace; the struggles of national politics in 
the village near by—all the forces, all the elemen- 
tal American values, that gave weight and a mass- 
iveness and a dignity to this theme are gathered 
together for the using. 

*Hecia Sanpwitx. By Edward Uffington Valentine. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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The only fault Mr. Allen finds with Mr. 
Valentine’s novel is that he gathered to- 
gether material for a long, elaborately con- 
structed novel of the older English type and 
then began to construct upon this founda- 
tion the structure of the shorter, lighter novel 


of our prevalent American school. He has 
succeeded, and succeeded well, but there is 
reason to think that in this transition he 
found himself ‘‘incumbered with an excess 
of material.’”” The book it is unevenly 
written; but: 

On the whole, the sense of the art of literature 
is so high and fine and the adhesion to this sense 
so accurate and faithful, that the entire result 
should be greeted as a reawakening among us, in 
this first novel of a younger man, of the older 
reverence for good English. There are pages that 
any novelist, living or dead, might have been glad 
to claim. 


Mr. James MacArthur reviews the same 
novel in Harper's Weekly and admires its 
poetical qualities. He says: 


Even if Mr. Edward Uffington Valentine had 
not published a volume of poetry before he be- 
came a novelist, one would easily perceive that 
‘“‘Hecla Sandwith” was written by a poet. The 
poet’s frenzy for the inevitable word and fit 
phrase; the poet’s sense of the picturesque work- 
ing in the familiar imagery of his theme; the poet’s 
feeling and insight seeking dramatic motive and 
pursuing it instinctively through the interplay of 
character and environment, and the poet’s pas- 
sion for beauty are evident in the style and struc- 
ture of Mr. Valentine’s first novel, and entitle it to 
rank with dignity among our contemporary fic- 
tion that is conserving the best interests of liter- 
ature. The finest thing about Mr. Valentine, the 
thing which gives us faith in his future, is the 
transcendent honesty and sincerity which shine 
in his work and strengthen his undoubted gifts of 
imagination with moral conviction. 





Albion Winegar Tourgee, who died in Bordeaux 
three weeks ago, furnished a striking example of 
the evanescence of literary fame. His novel, ‘‘A 
Fool’s Errand,” bade fair at one time, a quarter 
of a century ago, to rival ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Critics and the populace alike acclaimed it en- 
thusiastically, and the midnight ride, on horse- 
back, by the heroine to save her father from the 
Ku Klux Klan, was as popular for public and 
private readings as later on the chariot race in 
“‘Ben Hur” became. None of Judge Tourgee’s 
subsequent novels, however, awakened any re- 
markable response, though he wrote about six- 
teen in all. 





At the sale in New York City, June 7, of Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne’s library, manuscripts of Oscar 
Wilde brought surprisingly high prices. A two- 
volume edition of ‘‘Herodotus,’”’ in Greek text, 
extensively annotated by Wilde, sold for $1,320. 
Original manuscripts fetched the following prices: 
‘‘ Birthday of the Little Princess,’’ $365; ‘‘On the 
Decay of Lying,” $250; 
“Salome,” $120. 


$375; ‘*Dogmas,”’ 
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‘* A little poesy,’’ said Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘separates 
us from history and the reality of things; much 
of poesy brings us back.’’ Mr. Lloyd Mifflin is in 
some respects the best equipped of present-day 
American poets; but there is in his work some- 
thing of this aloofness ‘“‘from history and the 
reality of things.’’ Like Miss Edith Thomas, he 
has an unconquerable love for the mythology of 
Greece and a happy faculty for reclothing the old 
tales in new forms; but as also is the case with 
much of Miss Thomas’s poetry, the effect is not 
that of vitality, but of a certain wraith-like 
beauty, haunting yet remote. In a prefatory 
note to his new volume of verse,* Mr. Mifflin re- 
calls Tennyson’s {complaint 
that readers are accustomed 
‘“‘to find in every poem a part 
of the biography of the 
poet.’’ Mr. Mifflin’s poetry, 
we would say, is in little dan- 
ger of such misinterpretation. 
It is finished, it displays 
delicate fancy, its form is 
almost perfect (not always: 
‘‘Herself inhaled the roses’ 
fragrance’ is a very poor 
pentameter line); but it does 
not throb with life and pas- 
sion. He himself reminds us 
oftentimes of those whom he 
describes as: 

‘‘Rare architects of figments 
and of dreams, 

Who, from the plastic and 

creative mind, 

Build their fine nothings in 

immortal mould.”’ 


In this volume the despairing note—lost love, end- 
less grief, fading light, and all that—is struck 
more often than is Mr. Mifflin’s wont. We quote 
some of his shorter poems: 


**Draw Closer, O Ye Trees”’ 


O quiet cottage room, 
Whose casements, looking o’er the garden-close, 
Are hid in wildings and the woodbine bloom 
And many a clambering rose, 


Sweet is thy light subdued, 
Gracious and soft, lingering upon my book, 
As that which shimmers through the branchéd 
wood 
Above some dreamful nook! 
* THE FLEEING NYMPH AND OTHER VERSE. 
Mifflin. Small. Maynard &.Co. 


By Lloyd 


LLOYD MIFFLIN 


Leaning within my chair, 

Through the thin curtain I can see the stir— 
The gentle undulations of the air— 

Sway the dark-layered fir; 


And, in the beechen green, 
Mark many a squirrel romp and chirrup loud; 
While far beyond, the chestnut-boughs between, 
Floats the white summer cloud. 


Through loopholes in the leaves, 
Upon the yellow slopes of far-off farms, 
I see the rhythmic cradlers, and the sheaves 
Gleam in the binders’ arms. 


At times I note, near by, 
The flicker tapping on some hollow bole; 
And watch upon the elm, 
against the sky, 
The fluting oriole; 


Or, when the day is done, 
And the warm splendors 
make the oak-top flush, 
Hear him, full-throated in the 
setting sun,— 
The darling wildwood 
thrush. 


O sanctuary shade 
Enfold me round! 
no longer roam: 
not the thought of 
wandering e’er invade 
This still, reclusive home! 


I would 


Let 


Draw closer, O ye trees! 

Veil from my sight e’en 
the loved mountain’s 
blue; 

The world may be more fair 
beyond all these, 

Yet I would know but you! 


A Woman’s Plaint 


She raised her eyes and dropped a tear: 
She pondered on the words she read; 
** Ah, that is not the deepest fear,— ~ 
‘To be forgot when we are dead,’— 
But while we breathe, and to them give 
Our days, our nights, our being—Oh! 
To be forgotten while we live, 
That is the bitterness of woe!” 


A Midnight Chord 
Paris 


I 


’Twas midnight in the lamp-lit garret room; 
From the rich cello, with impassioned bow, 

A rapt soul drew the pathos. Hushed in gloom 
They listened, breathless, to the plainting low. 
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II 
Two lovers, mutely clinging hand-in-hand, 
Stared at the havoc of the coming years; 
The lonely sculptor from a foreign land 
Gave way at last and melted into tears. 


III 


Then one walked to the window and looked up 
Shaken with grief, remembering long-lost lips; 

As memory passed to each her wormwood cup 
Youth seemed a phantom over sunken ships. 


IV 


Then one by one they sought the silent night; 
Each hoarding in the heart a sorrow, veiled; 
Delicious pain had left their faces white, 
And still the music, gently poignant, wailed. 


The following poem is by Richard Watson 
Gilder and is published in The Atlantic Monthly: 
Already the question is being asked, Who is ‘‘ The 
New Poet’’ referred to by Mr.Gilder? There is 
no doubt in our own mind on that point. He 
refers to any new poet. 


A New Poet 
I 


Friends, beware! 

Stop babbling! Hark, a sound isin the air! 
Above the pretty songs of schools 

(Not of music made, but rules), 

Above the panic rush for gold 

And emptinesses manifold, 

And selling of the soul for phantom fame, 
And reek of praises where there should be blame; 
Over the dust and muck, 

The buzz and roar of wheels, 

Another music steals,— 

A right, true note is struck. 


II 


Friends, beware! 

A sound of singing in the air! 

The love song of a man who loves his fellow men; 

Mother-love and country-love, and the love of sea 
and fen; 

Lovely thoughts and mighty 
thoughts that linger long; 

[here has come to the old world’s singing the 
thrill of a brave new song. 


thoughts and 


ITl 


They said there were no more singers, 

But listen!—a master voice! 

A voice of the true joy-bringers! 

Now will ye heed and rejoice, 

Or pass on the other side, 

And wait till the singer hath died, 

Then weep o’er his voiceless clay? 

Friends, beware! 

A keen, new sound is in the air,— 

Know ye a poet’s coming is the old world’s judg- 
ment day! 


Nine poems out of ten that appear in the cur- 
rent magazines signed by a name that indicates 
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that the writer is of the gentler sex are poems of 
love. After one has read two or three hundred of 
them in quick succession they begin to cloy on the 
palate. Here are two rather better than‘most by 
one of the surest of our minor singers, Theodosia 
Garrison. The first is from The Metropolitan 
Magazine, the second from Ainslee’s: 


The Song of Hours 


I meet you in the crowded marts by day 
And glance and frown and turn my eyes away, 
Nor look again the way that you have gone, 
Nor in the places that you linger, stay, 
(Oh, my beloved, how the day drags on!) 


I pass you in the lighted halls at night— 

My step is buoyant and my mouth is bright, 
My laughter is the loudest, and my eyes 

Dare other eyes to sun them in their light. 
(Oh, my beloved, how the slow night dies!) 


Day and night go—yet other days must be, 
And other nights draw on eternally: 
I counted once my time from bliss to bliss 
So little seemed the world’s great hours to me. 
(Oh, my beloved, is all love like this?) 


The Window 


This is the window where, one day, 
I watched him as he came, 

When all the world was white with May, 
And vibrant with his name. 


His eyes to mine, my eyes to his— 
Oh lad, how glad were we, 

What time I leaned to catch the kiss 
Your fingers tossed to me! 


This is the window where, one day, 
I crouched to see him go, 

When all the world with wrath was gray 
And desolate with snow. 


Oh, this the glass where prophet-wise 
My fate I needs must spell; 

Through this I looked on Paradise, 
Through this I looked on Hell. 


Richard Le Gallienne has always an air of dis- 
tinction, whether writing in prose or verse. He 
contributes to The Cosmopolitan three short poems 
(we print but one) under a common title, namely: 


From a Lover’s Note-Book 
Give me thy tears: I ask not for thy kiss, 
Or for thy smile—but only for thy tears; 
Take where thou wilt thine hopes—give me thy 
fears; 
Lavish on shallower loves thy time of bliss: 


But when it ends,—and naught so certain is 

As bliss doth end—though it be years on years, 
Though ’twere the hour before the last hour nears, 
Come to me then—I ask no boon but this. 


Life is not short, 
’Tis far too long— 

No little love, no little dream, 
No little song, 
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Life is not vain, 
Say what they will. 
I loved you, sweetheart, first and last, 
Our present’s dearer than our past, 
And we have all the future still. 


The history of the following poem seems to class 
it among the freak poems; but it has real merit 
despite its queer origin. According to Margaret 
Deland,who sends the poem to Harper’s Magazine, 
it was written by a Mrs. Warrin, who had never 
written a line of poetry before, and who suddenly 
woke one morning repeating these lines to her 
own very great astonishment. She was naturally 
surprised and somewhat amused, but put the 
lines on paper and was prevailed on by Mrs. 
Deland to let them appear in print: 


In my dim room two tapestries there are, close 

hanging to the wall; 

On one, bright colors flame and golden gleams, 

And from it, in the half-light of my days, 

I think I hear the low, soft laughter of sweet 
love, 

The merry cry of children—mine, the shouts of 
boys at play; 

Then clash of swords, and murmurs of great 
crowds, 

And acclamations high, and loud and strong;— 

My life—that longed to be. 


The other, pale and sombre in the shadow falls, 

I scarce can tell what faint design is traced upon 
its folds; 

Dim shades there are, which slowly move 

In misty waves the wall along; 

So cold, so dark,—no love, no life, no sound ;— 

Hark, silence shivers, rent in twain by sobs— 
my own.” 


An excellent specimen of melodious word- 
embroidery is this song in The Cosmopolitan by 
Clinton Scollard: 


Midsummer Song 


ee a s of amber and amethyst eves; 
e 


Soft in the south wind the laughter of leaves; 
Breath of the poppy and death of the rose— 
Midsummer comes and midsummer goes! 


Dapple on cheek of the apple and plum; 
Honey-bees droning a die-away hum ; 
Swales in a shimmer. and dales in a doze— 
Midsummer comes and midsummer goes! 


Darting of dragon-fly, flutter of moth; 

Barley in windrow and wheat in the swath; 

Hush-song and thrush-song!—the mother-bird 
knows!— 

Midsummer comes and midsummer goes! 


Moonlight and noonlight all glamour and gleam; 
Hillside and rillside a thrall to the dream; 
Capture the rapture before the days close !— 
Midsummer comes and midsummer goes! 


Almost on the day that Scribner’s Magazine 
appeared containing the following poem, appeared 
also in the daily papers the announcement of the 
death of the author, Charles Henry Webb. Mr. 
Webb has been before the American publiczas 
poet, essayist, and journalist for many years. 


A Mariner 


I launched my ships at break of day. 
Were ever ships so fair as they? 

Their silken sails white in the sun, 

With threads of yellow gold enspun. 

And snow-white decks and spotless spars 
And masts that tapered to the stars! 


My shining sails I spread unto 

The perfumed breeze that softly blew 
To bear me clear of care and pain 

To a far shore I thought to gain. 


To luckless mariners I passed 

No aid I gave, no look I cast: 

‘‘Help, or we sink!’’ the storm-tossed cried. 
‘*Poor seamen, ye,’’ my scorn replied ; 

‘*See how my ships hold on their way, 
Shape ye your course as right as they,”’ 
‘*Show mercy as you mercy seek!” 

I answered from my towering peak: 

‘‘Who seeks that which he has not shown? 
I sail on business of mine own.”’ 


A hand was stretched across the sea, 

Of one who walked on Galilee: 

‘*The shore is far, the night is near; 

A pilot take, who waits you here.”’ 

Light mocked I back: ‘* The wind is free; 
Not this your Lake of Galilee. 

You see my ships, how stout and brave; 
What need of hand to help or save? 

Seek those who lack the shipman’s art; 

I need no pilot and no chart.” 


God! can horizons change so fast, 

Can skies so soon come overcast? 

The wind that lately spoke me fair 

Veered round and blew from everywhere; 
Waves that had followed, adverse rose 

To beat me back with cruel blows; 

My sails that shone so in the sun, 

Blown from their fastenings, every one, 
Storm-stained and tattered, whipped the air 
With rags the wrecks had shamed to wear. 
Mere toys of the tumultuous swells 

Lay all my high-pooped caravels. 


Full many that I thrust aside, 

Or passed in wantonness of pride, 
Unanswering when for help they hailed, 

Have gained the shore for which I sailed. 

From where the sheltering coast lifts high 
They — as I drift them by; 

I hear them ask with pitying lips, 

‘* What wrecks be these that once were ships?”’ 


‘“‘O Christ, if any Christ there be,” 

I cry across a wintry sea, 

‘*My everv ship has found a grave, 
Now but the sinking skipper save!”’ 
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The Burglar—A Story by Leonid Andreyev 





The author of this story (which is translated for CuRRENT LITERATURE from the Russian, by 
Thomas Seltzer) is now in a Russian prison, where he was recently sent, together with his 
friend, Maxim Gorky, on political charges relating to the recent troubles in St. Petersburg. Gorky 
has been released, but Andréyev is, presumably, still held. 


A great burglary is to be committed; perhaps 
also a murder. 

To-night is the time appointed for this deed. 
Alone in his room, waiting, sits one of the men 
who is to commit the crime. 

He must make haste to find his comrade and not 
sit alone and idle in the house. The lonely and 
idle man is a prey to all imaginable terrors, and 
he is everywhere surrounded by a mocking, jeer- 
ing throng, whose hollow, malicious laughter 
penetrates and torments his soul. 

A mouse terrifies him. It scratches mysteri- 
ously at the boards underneath the floor, and will 
not be silenced even when he raps with his cane 
until he is seized with fear himself. For a mo- 
ment it remains silent, but as soon as, reassured, 
he reclines his head on his pillow, it is there again 
under his bed, gnawing away at the boards so 
loud . . . soloud . . . that it might be heard 
in the street . . . that someone might come and 
make inquiries. 

The dog terrifies him, which, outside in the yard, 
rattles the chain sharply and barks at somebody. 

Then the dog and the people are silent for a 
long while, and something happens out yonder. 
No footsteps are heard, but something is ap- 
proaching the door, and a hand lays hold of the 
latch and holds it with a powerful grip without 
opening it., 

The entire old moldy house terrifies, as if it had 
acquired, in its long existence with the groaning, 
weeping and teeth-gnashing inhabitants, the 
ability to speak and to utter indefinite, horrible 
threats. Something looks staringly out of the 
darkness of the narrow corner, and when he 
brings the lamp near it springs back noiselessly 
and is transformed into a tall dark shadow which 
dances and laughs—so quaintly dances and 
laughs on the round beams of the walls. Over- 
head on the low ceiling someone is treading with 
heavy footsteps; no footsteps are heard, but the 
boards are bending and fine dust is falling into 
the joints. How could it fall if there were no one 
upon the dark floor, walking about and looking 
for something? Yet the dust keeps falling, and 
sooty cobwebs tremble and wriggle and squirm. 
The mute, insidious, monstrous darkness greedily 
engorges the little windows, and—who knows?— 


perhaps there are shadowy faces peeping in with 
the uncanny composure of the invisible, and point- 
ing at him: ‘‘See. . . see! Look at him!” 
When a man is alone even his old acquaint- 
ances terrify him. They come and he is glad to 
see them. He laughs cheerfully and looks tran- 
quilly into that corner in which someone had 
just been hidden, looks boldly at the ceiling over 
which someone had been walking back and 
forth. Now there is no one there; the boards do 


“not bend, and no fine dust is falling. Yet—the 


men speak too much and too loud. They shout 
as if he were deaf, and in so doing their words 
vanish and lose their meaning. They cry so 
loudly and so long that their cries turn into still- 
ness and their words into muteness. He knows 
their faces, but their eyes seem strange and un- 
usual, and appear to live apart from their faces 
and their smiles, as if from the hollows of the eyes 
of old and trusted faces there looked out some 
stranger, a new man, who knew all and was so 
hideously treacherous. 

And the man who has projected a great bur- 
glary, perhaps a murder, steps forth from the 
old rickety house. He steps forth into the 
street and breathes a sigh of relief. 

But the street also—the deserted, hushed 
street of the suburb, where the pure white snow 
of the fields grapples with the noisy city, and 
forcibly penetrates into it with its white streams 
—the street also terrifies the man when he is 
alone. Already night is on, but darkness is not 
yet to conceal him. Somewhere in the distance, 
before and behind, it coils itself up in the dark 
houses with their closed shutters; but it steps 
back before him; he is forever walking in a lumi- 
nous circle apart from but visible to all, as if he 
were carried along raised upon the broad white 
palm of a hand. And in every house which his 
bent form passes by there are doors, and even 
they stare at him with such a watchful and intent 
look, as if behind each there stood a man ready to 
rush forth upon him. And behind the fences, 
behind the long fences, stretches forth the invis- 
ible distance. There are gardens and vegetable 
beds, and surely no one can be there in this 
cold winter night; but if someone lies hidden 
there and looks at him through the dark 
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crevices with strange and wily eyes, he will not 
be able to discover his presence. 

And this is why he goes in the middle of the 
street, and there walks on apart from and visible 
to all, persecuted by the looks directed upon him 
from the gardens, the fences, the houses. 

Thus he emerges upon the shore of the frozen 
river. The houses, full of men, remain outside 
the confines of the luminous circle, and only the 
field and the sky look at each other with hollow 
cold eyes. Yet the field is without motion and 
the sky flows rapidly onward, and the dim whitish 
moon falls headlong into the emptiness of meas- 
ureless space. And not a sound, not a breath, 
not a stirring shadow is upon the snow. He 
stretches himself to his full length in the midst of 
the free and open country, looks up into the great 
arch of heaven, then angrily at the deserted 
street, and remains standing. ‘‘Let us smoke!” 
he says aloud in a husky voice. The match 
feebly illumines his broad black beard, but falls 
immediately from his lifted hand when an answer 
comes to his words—a strange, unexpected an- 
swer in the dead stillness of the night. He can 
not makeit out. Isitagroan? Isit far or near, 
threatening or calling for help? Some sound 
arose and died away again. Long he listens, 
aghast with fright; the sound is not repeated; he 
waits and then asks softly: ‘‘Who is there?”’ 

So surprisingly, so astoundingly simple is the 
answer that the man laughs out aloud and breaks 
into meaningless oaths. A little dog whines, a 
very ordinary and apparently very young dog. 
That is evident from its voice—weak, plaintive, 
and full of that peculiar assurance which 
knows that it will be heard and will be pitied, 
that peculiar sound which is heard in the crying 
of children. A little dog whines in the midst 
of the snow—a little dog, where all was so 
unusual and terrifying and the whole world 
hunted the man with a thousand open eyes. 
The man follows the soft call. 

Upon the trodden snow of the wide road sits a 
little black dog. MHelplessly stretching out his 
hind feet, he supports himself on his fore feet. 
He trembles in his entire body. The feet on 
which he supports himself tremble, the little 
black nose trembles, and the coiled end of the 
tail strikes out a pitiful, caressing curl upon the 
snow. He has been freezing long, astray in the 
infinite waste, urgently calling to all who came 
near him but heeded by none. Now a man has 
stopped in front of him, and no longer has he 
need to cry out for help. 

“This seems to be our dog,’ muses the man as he 
scans him carefully. He vaguely recalls some- 
thing, small, black and moving, which beat a 


tattoo with his paws, always got entangled under 
one’s feet and whined. The folks played with 
him and petted him, and once someone said: 
‘Look at him, what a comical fellow he is!”’ 

He does not recall whether he had seen him 
then, whether he had looked at him then; per- 
haps these words had never been spoken, perhaps 
there was never a young dog in his house, and 
these recollections come perhaps from the dis- 
tance, from that indefinite past in which there 
were so much sunshine and beautiful rare sounds, 
and in which, as he thinks of it, everything seems 
to flow into everything else and form a vague 
mass of confused ideas and remembrances. 

‘Hey, little fellow, how came you here, you 
son of a dog?”’ 

The dog turns his little head, but does not 
whine. He looks aside and trembles with an ex- 
pression of patient forlornness. It isa very ordi- 
nary young dog, yet the man had been so shame- 
fully frightened that he begins to shudder. And 
he is about to commit a great burglary, perhaps 
a murder! 

‘*Get along with you,”’ he cries with a threat- 
ening voice; ‘‘go home, you monster.”’ 

The dog acts as if he does not hear him. He 
looks aside and trembles with the same persistent, 
agonizing quaver, so that the man’s heart begins 
to ache, and a cold shiver runs through his body. 

He grows angry. ‘Get along with you! Am 
I speaking to you?” hecries. ‘‘Away with you, 
miserable hound, or I will crack your skull. 
C-l-e-a-r out!”’ 

The dog looks aside as if he does not hear the 
terrible words which would have made anybody 
else tremble, or as if he does not attach any im- 
portance to them; and the man is seized with 
rage because his fierce and terrible words are re- 
ceived with indifference and inattention. 

‘*Now, you rot here,’’ he says, and goes reso- 
lutely forward. Whereupon the little dog sets up 
a piteous whimper as if in imminent peril of life, 
and convinced, like a child, that it will be heard. 
‘* Aha, now you are whining,” says the man with 
triumphant malice. He turns rapidly backward 
and finds the dog sitting mutely and slumbering. 

‘* Will you go now or not?”’ he says, but receives 
no answer. Again he asks and receives no answer. 

Now begins the strange, senseless struggle of a 
huge, powerful man with the little freezing ani- 
mal. The man tries to chase it home, he is 
angered, he cries, he stamps with his powerful 
feet, and the dog looks aside, trembles with cold 
and with fear, and does not budge from the spot. 
The man pretends that he is going back home, 
ang calls to make the dog run after him; but he 
sits and trembles, and when the man goes off 
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begins to whimper pitifully, persistently. The 
man returns and kicks him with his foot. The 
dog starts with fright, turns around and whines, 
then sits down again supported on his fore legs, 
and trembles. 

Something incomprehensible, vexatious and 
hopeless takes possession of the man’s whole be- 
ing. He forgets his comrade who is awaiting 
him, forgets the work that is to be accomplished 
that night, and with his whole excited spirit 
abandons himself to the dumb dog. He cannot 
convince himself that the dog does not compre- 
hend either the danger, or his words, or the 
necessity of going home at once. He lifts him 
angrily by the skin of his neck and so carries him 
ten steps nearer to the house. There he deposits 
him carefully on the snow and commands: 
‘‘Away with you, go home!” 

Then without looking around he proceeds 
toward the city. After walking a hundred steps 
he stops, sunk in thought, and looks back. Noth- 
ing is to be seen; not a sound is heard. The 
frozen expanse of river stretches far and free. 
Stealthily prowling along, he returns to the place 
where he had left the dog, and on arriving there 
breaks out into desperate profanity. On the 
very spot where he had put him sits the dog and 
trembles. The man inclines his head, and sees 


the little round, dripping eyes, the piteous, small, 
wet nose, together with the entire body a-tremble. 


‘*Will you be gone now? I will strike you dead 
on the spot!’ he cries, raising his hand with a 
threatening gesture. Gathering the whole vehe- 
mence of his rage and excitement into his gaze, 
with rolling eyes he fixes a momentary glare upon 
the dog, and bawls aloud to frighten him. The 
dog looks aside with his tearful eyes and trembles. 

‘‘What am I to do with you?” says the man 
in consternation. 

He squats down, curses and swears, because he 
does not know what to do. He speaks of his 
comrade; of the work which he has on hand that 
night, and threatens the dog with swift and terri- 
ble death. 

The dog looks aside and trembles mutely. 

‘*Ah, you fool,” he cries in desperation, then 
seizes the little body as if it were something hide 
ous, as if he entertains a deadly hatred for it, 
deals him two hard blows and—carries him 
home. 

And the houses, the fences and the gardens 
break into a wild laughter as he passes by them. 
The gardens and the vegetable beds laugh with a 
dull, sullen mockery. The lighted windows 
snigger with malice, and the mute dark houses 
with their frozen timbers and their mystericus 
menacing inmates, laugh a dumb somber laugh: 


be otherwise? 


Til 


‘‘Look! look! There goes a man who has mur- 
der in his mind, and he carries a shabby dog. 
Look at him! Look at him!’’ And his heart 
grows anxious and he grows greatly embarrassed. 
Wrath and fear envelop him as in a cloud of 
smoke, and a new, strange feeling possesses him, 
such as he had never yet experienced in the entire 
course of his perilous and tormenting existence 
as a thief—an amazing impotence, an inner 
weakness. So powerful his muscles, so clenched 
his fist, yet his heart so soft, so void of will! 
He hates the dog and carries him with clenched 
hands as carefully, as watchfully, as if it were 
something infinitely precious, which a capricious 
fate has bestowed upon him. And he apologizes 
sullenly : 

‘*What could I do with him if he would not go 
himself? How could I help it? There was no 
other way.” 

And the mute laughter grows and enshrouds 
the man who has been planning a murder for that 
night, and who now carries a black, shabby dog. 
It is not only the houses and the gardens now that 
laugh: all the men he has ever known laugh— 
all the thefts, robberies, burglaries and acts of 
violence he has ever committed laugh; all the 
prisons, all the blows, all the insults that his old - 
emaciated body has ever suffered laugh. 

‘*Look! he was to commit a robbery to-night, 
and he carries a dog in his hands! He was going 
to commit a burglary, but he is too late on ac- 
count of this little, shabby dog, ha—ha—ha—old 
fool!”’ 

‘*Look, look at him!”’ 

And swifter and ever swifter he pushes onward, 
his body doubled up, his head drooping, like an ox 
ready to strike out with his horns as if he has to 
make his way through invisible ranks of unseen 
foes, and as if he carries a banner inscribed with 
the mysterious and mighty words: 

‘‘But how could it be helped? 
Impossible! ”’ 

And ever softer, ever duller, grows the sup- 
pressed laughter of the invisible foes, and ever 
thinner, ever rarer, grow their compact ranks. 
This is perhaps because the clouds melt down in 
fluffy flakes of snow, and a white, moving bridge 
joins heaven and earth. Feeling more at ease, 
the man walks more slowly, and in his angry 
hands the half-frozen, black little dog gradually 
returns to life. Somewhere deep down into his 
little body the frost had chased the tender 
warmth, but now he steps forth, awake, bright 
and as strangely beautiful in its mystery and in- 
comprehensiveness as the appearance of light 
and fire in the midst of deep darkness and the 
tempest. 


How could it 
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HE: CAN’T YOU GIVE ME A LITTLE 
HOPE ? 

SHE: WHY—ER—YES. I HAVE 
A MAIDEN AUNT WHO IS DYING TO 
GET MARRIED—Life 
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On concert platforms he performs, 
Where ladies (matrons, maids or misses) rw 
Surround his feet in perfect swarms 3 


Till he takes refuge in his hair, 


stork the national bird what ought to be the 
national flower?”’ 
Banks—‘‘Give it up.’ 
Binks—‘ Why, the 
poppy, of course.” 
— Judge. 


«*s 


A man who had in- 
curred'a sentence of penal 
servitude for forgery re- 
ferred tothe period, when 
addressing anyone igno- 
rant of his incarceration, 
as ‘‘his seven years’ study 
of: monasticism at the 
request of his Sover- 
eign!’’—London Titbits. 


«** 


a said the chemist, 
“‘you will give this new 
tonic a trial, I’m sure 


other. hd IT IS DONE; THE COLORS, ALL OF THEM, ARE FAST. 


“Excuse me,’’rejoined set Magazine 
(Continued on 2nd page following 





NOTICE HOW THEY RUN—Edward Salisbury Field in Sun- 





Ro1-8enisom > 
BUG—I’VE BEEN ALL THROUGH, AND 


I COULDN’T FIND ANY MusIC—Paul 
Bransom in Minneapolis Tribune 


the ‘ customer, ‘‘but I prefer 


“What is Johnson’s busi- —E. G. Luts in Life something a little less fatal.” 
ness?’”’ —London Tiibits. 
“I think he is a bookkeeper; at least, he never * 
brought back the one he borrowed from me last Scene—Before the door of a bedroom from 
summer.’’—London Titbits. whence come the gruff tones of the family phy 
*, sician. A nervous husband paces excitedly back 
Padecewski and forth, pondering on the gender of the new 


name to be added to the family register. Sud- 
denly the door opens and twins are presented to 


: : : Husband (stammering)—Am I to take my 
And try to waft him fat, damp kisses; choice?—Translated for ‘‘Tales’’ from ‘‘Le Petit 


And sits serenely smiling there. Parcsten. _ 
—Col. D. Streamer in ‘‘Misrepresentative Men. “ Admiral Rozhdestvensky has crossed the Ru- 
+ bicon, and he must press forward now to the final 


Binks—"‘If it should be decided to make the battle.” —Daily Telegraph. 


. This recalls very pleas- 

antly the Board-school 
definition of a river asa 
‘‘piece of water that juts 
out into the sea.” 
—Punch. 


* 

‘‘When I marry I want 
a wife who is my exact 
opposite in every re- 
spect.”’ 

“But, my dear boy, 
you'll never find a per- 
fect woman.’’—Trans- 
lated for “Tales” from 
“Le Rire.” 


as 
Edith—‘‘Poor Paul- 
ine! She was lost at 
sea.” 
Lena—‘‘Oh, isn’t that 


you will never use any ILL GUARANTEE THIS PICTURE WILL NOT FADE WHEN dreadful! And she so 


just much wanted to be 
cremated.”—Smart Set. 

















From a painting by A. A. Anderson 
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